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SH RA P Ne EY 
By Silly Sunday 








HE man with an idea has done more for the world than the man witha gun. 
If all the preachers preached the truth, | would be out of a job, 
the devil would be in the hospital, and hell would be for rent, 
God won't prosper this nation as long as the government is in part- 
nership with the brewers and distillers. 
, There is no measuring the trouble one wayward boy can bring to a mother’s 
eart. 
Don’t look at your bank-book-to find out whether you are rich or poor. 
Look at your character. The worst bankrupt is the bankrupt in character. 
The best preparation for to-morrow is to do your best to-day. 
Lifting on the burden of another beats training in a gymnasium for increas- 
ing strength. 
The Lord sends a great idea into the world whenever he can find a man 
great enough to receive it. 
There is something wrong with the man who never wants to help the 
under dog. 
it is far better to limp all the way toward heaven than never to make 
the start at all. 
Faith is trust with its coat off and its sleeves rolled up. 
It doesn’t take any more ground to raise a flower than it does a jimson-weed. 
Lincoln said, “I hope it may be said of me that | always pulled up a thistle 
and planted a flower, wherever a flower would grow. 
The nickel has dried more tears than the five-dollar gold piece. 
If every black cloud had a cyclone in it, the world would have been 
blown into toothpicks long ago. 
If the glamour and glitter could be taken out of sin, the devil's right arm 
would come off at the shoulder. 
Some folks cannot see anything but rheumatism in the rainbow. 
Love is a wonder-worker, but it gets along better when it has brains to 
direct it. 
If it were not for the help he gets from the church loafer, the devil would 
have been round-shouldered long ago. 
Adapt your means to the end. You cannot catch a jack-rabbit in a 
mouse-trap. 
Many a man is on the flat of his back to-day because he was not more 
earnest yesterday. 
The man who is always wanting to, know where Cain got his wife would 
generally be happier if he paid more attention to his own. 
The man who tries to hide behind a hypocrite is a bigger fool than the 
one who builds his house on the sand. 
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When a natural-born story-teller gives his audience the sign that he is ready to begin, 


there is nothing to do but get comfortable and be entertained. 
Cosmopolitan readers are his audience—a new one for 


His story is of people new to fiction—the versatile 


just that sort of a story-teller. 
him, a new entertainer for them. 


Charles E. Van Loan is 


moving-picture players, who live and work in a strange, new world of their own. So 
we present Charles E. Van Loan, and he presents Sheriff Buck Parvin of the films. 
When you know them both, you will want to have more of them—and you will. 


By Charles E. Van Loan 


Illustrated by Gayle Hoskins 


ISS CHARLOTTE BIGGS, aged 
eighteen and neither older nor 
wiser than her years, paused as 
she rounded the corner of Main 

Street on her way home from high school, 
and stared at a strange young man who 
leaned against a telegraph-pole, noncha- 
lantly smoking a gold-tipped cigarette. 
Now, Charlotte had been taught that it 
is impolite to stare at a stranger, and also 
immodest—in case the stranger happens to 
be a young man. She had two excuses. 
In the first place, she was an ardent ad- 
mirer and close student of the published 
works of a certain eminent author, who, 
having created the gentlemanly, gambling 
bad man of the Far West, endowed him with 
the manly beauty and grace of an Apollo, 
the instincts of a Chesterfield, and the sim- 
ple, clean-hearted courage of a Bayard. In 
the second place, the stranger was an eye- 
filling spectacle. For the moment, Miss 
Biggs thought she was looking upon the 
incomparable John Oakhurst in the flesh. 
The young man wore a wide-brimmed 
slouch hat set at a jaunty angle to afford 
a glimpse of his wavy brown hair. His 
blue-flannel shirt, open at the throat, made 
the most of his shoulders and trim waist. 
His trousers were tucked into high-heeled 
boots, and at his hip there swung a silver- 
mounted revolver of the very largest pat- 
tern. So far as costume was concerned, the 


stranger might have stepped entire from the 
pages of Miss Biggs’ favorite author. But 
the costume was not all. The young man’s 
brows were straight and black above heavy 
lashes; his cheeks were ruddy; his chin 
was slightly cleft, and his neat brown mus- 
tache swept above even, white teeth. Is it 
any wonder that Charlotte Biggs forgot 
her manners? ° 

The young man tossed away his cigarette 
with a careless gesture and looked about 
him in languid, bored fashion, his casual 
glance crossing, for the barest instant, the 
level, fascinated stare of the girl. With 
elaborate deliberation, he drew a letter from 
the breast-pocket of his shirt, split the 
envelop with a graceful fillip of his finger, 
and addressed himself to the enclosure. 

At once it became evident that the mis- 
sive contained startling information of some 
sort. The young man’s brows arched in 
surprise; he stifled an ejaculation, and 
applied himself tensely to the page. Miss 
Biggs made a pretense of looking in at the 
confectioner’s window, but her sidelong 
glances were on the stranger’s face. This 
close scrutiny was immediately rewarded. 

The end of the first paragraph brought 
a scowl and a tightening of the jaw-muscles; 
one hand spread itself, claw-fashion, and 
slowly doubled into a fist. It was thus made 
quite plain to the beholder that the young 
man, lately so languid and bored, was now 
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furiously angry, and with cause. He con- 
tinued to read. By degrees, the stern ex- 
pression faded. The jaw-muscles lost their 
tension, relaxing sufficiently to permit a 
pitying smile. Forgiveness and charity 
became the key-note; compassion wrote 
itself in every line of that mobile counte- 
nance. The last paragraph brought trag- 
edy, unrelieved by any ray of hope. Grief 
claimed the interesting stranger for its own. 
His shoulders sagged; his head fell foward 
upon his breast, and, for a time, it seemed 
that he must give way to his emotions, but, 
by a mighty effort, he conquered that un- 
manly weakness. When the letter was re- 
placed in his pocket, resignation was the 
dominant note. The worst might happen; 
he would face it with fortitude. Miss Biggs, 
still watching, remembered ‘‘The Outcasts 
of Poker Flat” and the melancholy end of 
John Oakhurst. Her heart went out to the 
stranger—and the young man looked up 


and saw it on the way. 

The effect of this second meeting of eyes 
was electrical, amazing. The stranger ap- 
proached Miss Biggs, the light of pleased 
recognition beaming from his countenance. 
Sweeping his hat from his head, he made 


the girl a low bow. 

“To think of meeting you in this out-of- 
the-way place!” said he. ‘‘ You!” 

“But—but you haven’t met me yet,” 
stammered Miss Biggs. 

“Surely you remember me?” said the 
young man reproachfully. 

“You must be mistaken,” faltered Miss 
Biggs. 

“Ah,” said the stranger, “I have it now! 
How stupid of me! It’s the make-up. 
When I met you, I was in my proper person. 
Of course you wouldn’t recognize me in 
this disguise.” 

Miss Biggs looked the young man full 
in the face and suffered the shock of disil- 
lusionment. At close range, the likeness to 
John Oakhurst was not so striking. The 
complexion was pinkly and palpably false; 
the noble mustache resolved itself into two 
wisps of crépe hair gummed to the upper 
lip; the brows and lashes were heavily aug- 
mented with black paint, and the dimple in 
the chin was a brown smudge. 

‘“‘Awful bore to have to wear this stuff 
on the street!” said the young man apolo- 
getically. “In the studio, it’s all right, and 
nobody thinks anything of it; but in a small 
town like this, it makes one conspicuous. 
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Now, honestly, didn’t I meet you at the 
Photo-players’ Ball last month in Los 
Angeles?” 

Miss Biggs again shook her head. 

“You've got me mixed up with some other 
girl,’”’ said she. 

‘Impossible! Isn’t your name—er—Vio- 
let?” 

‘“My name is Biggs—Charlotte Biggs.” 

This information staggered the young 
man for an instant. 

“But you’re the very image of her!”’ he 
cried. ‘The same eyes, the same smile, 
the same wonderful coloring! I wouldn’t 
have believed that two people— Can you 
ever forgive me, Miss Biggs? The likeness 
misled me. I wouldn’t have presumed— 
I hardly know what to say. I e 

“There’s no harm done, is there?” said 
Miss Biggs. 

The young man became radiant. 

“How sensible you are!’’ said he-warmly. 
“People who are hedged in by silly con- 
ventions miss so much of life, don’t you 
think? I haven’t my card-case with me, 
being in costume, as you see, but, with 
your permission, I will present myself, 
Miss Biggs: Norman Dean, at your service. 
I am here with the Titan Company, playing 
juvenile leads and—er—all that sort of 
thing, you know.” 

“A ‘movie’ actor?” cried Miss Biggs. 
“How thrilling!” 

‘“‘Sometimes,” said Mr. 
I am an actor.” 

“Do you know,” said the girl, 
never seen a moving picture taken. 
always wanted to.” 

“To-morrow morning we are to make 
scenes on the main street,” said Mr. Dean. 
“Tt’s rather interesting, in a way, but of 
course the novelty wears off. I will be 
glad to explain everything to you e 

“Goody! I wouldn’t miss it for the 
world!” 

“One little maid irom school, eh?” quizzed 
Dean. Miss Biggs tried to hide her books 
behind her back. 

“Yes; and you’ve reminded me that I 
must be going now. Good-by.”’ . 

“Not good-by—till we meet again!”’ 

Miss Biggs looked back over her shoulder 
at a distance of half a block and was vaguely 
disappointed to note that the interesting 
stranger was not watching her. He was 
reading his letter again. 

“Poor fellow,” sighed the girl, “I wonder 


Dean. “Yes; 
“T’ve 
I've 














if he’s in trouble? He seemed quite cheer- 
ful when he was talking to me.” 

Charitable reader, the film actor is a 
shadow projected upon a screen. Can 
he be blamed for making the most of his 
infrequent opportunities to appear in the 
flesh, practicing his art before an audience, 
howeverscanty? Let temperament make an- 
swer. And as for the susceptible Miss Biggs, 
how was she to know that this moving- 
picture extra man, Norman Dean by choice, 
John Jenkins by birth, had been reading 
nothing more soul-stirring than a circular 
letter from a tailor whose slogan was, “Fif- 
teen Dollars: Why Pay More?” 

With a new audience, Dean registered 
the gamut of human emotions for the bene- 
fit of three small children and a fat Mexican 
woman. What true artist was ever known 
to count the house? 


II 


A WESTERN scenario demands a Western 
setting, hence the presence of Director 
James Montague and forty members of his 
company in a small town upon the edge of 
the California desert. By special permis- 
sion of the city fathers, those quiet streets 
were to echo to the clatter of hoofs, the 
bark of the forty-five-caliber revolver, and 
the roaring blast of the sawed-off shotgun— 
the ground-plan of a border drama requiring 
all these things and more. 

In a back bedroom of the Palace Hotel, 
five young men sprawled upon the floor and 
gave their earnest and undivided attention 
to the efforts of the sixth member of the 
party, who was endeavoring to produce a 
certain profitable result by means of adding 
the spots upon two ivory cubes which he 
rolled upon the carpet. In his moments of 
relaxation, the moving-picture actor differs 
not at all from his unfilmed brother. 

‘“Eighter from Decatur!’’ shouted the 
youth, who happened to be Charlie Dupree, 
the camera-man of the company. “A 
six and a deuce! A five and three! Two 
bright fours! A nice little eight for a// that 
money! Bones!” 

“Seven comes before an eight,” said 
another member of the party morosely. 

“Not for my money!” said Dupree. 
“Hark to Dean, pulling for his measly ten- 
cent bet! Come on, you bones! Oh, you 
eight! Eight! Eight!” 

‘Hey, soft-pedal on the noise, Charlie!” 
# 
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‘warned Ben Leslie, the property-man. 
“They pinch you for shooting craps in this 
town.” 

“A fat chance!” said Dupree. ‘“‘We’re 
in a hotel. The door’s locked, and it’s no- 
body’s business what we do.” 

“Just the same, they can grab you,” 
persisted Leslie. 

“Forget it! Oh, you eight! 
a deuce! A five and a three! 
bright RS 

A fist thundered on the door. 

“Open up, in the name of the law!” 
bellowed a hoarse voice. “I got you, this 
time! Open up!” 

The six exchanged startled glances. 
Dupree swept up the dice; the money dis- 
appeared as if by magic; the players rose to 
their feet and assumed careless attitudes. 
Ben Leslie turned the key in the lock ard 
a bow-legged man strode in. Upon his 
breast shone a large silver star. 

“The house is pinched!” said he; and 
no sooner were the words out of his mouth 
than he went to the floor underneath an 
avalanche of outraged humanity. 

“Buck Parvin!” shouted Dupree, at- 
taching himself to one leg with the fervor 
of a football player. ‘‘What do you mean, 
‘The house is pinched’?”’ 

‘Leggo of the sheriff!’’ bawled the visitor. 
“Hands off, or I'll get out my forty-some- 
odd and smoke up the joint! Ouch! Get 
off me; I got two dollars toput in thegame!”’ 

Five of the players rose. Ben Leslie 
remained seated upon Buck’s chest. 

‘““Maybe you think,” said the property- 
man, “because you’re cast for a sheriff in 
this picture, you’ve got a license to behave 
like one. You get that notion out of your 
head, see?”” And he choked Buck by way 
of emphasis. 

“Lemme up!” gurgled the sufferer. 
“T was only trying to get into the character! 
It’s been so long since I played a sheriff 
that I’ve forgot how it feels. Turn loose 
of me, Ben; I got money to invest.”’, 

The investment proved a profitable one, 
the game gradually narrowing to a contest 
between Parvin and Dupree. Dean early 
became a spectator and watched the ebb 
and flow of fortune. The time came when 
Dupree’s last coin was at hazard. 

“One more lick,” said Buck, “aud you’re 
a tramp till pay-day. Ho, bones! A seven 


A six and 
Two 





or ’leven—and seven she is!”’ 
“And that breaks up the party,” said 














Ben Leslie. ‘‘ Buck, lend me five till next 
week, will you?” 

‘‘Tt’s nice to be a winner in a crap game 
with friends,’ growled the cow-puncher. 
“They lose thirty cents and borrow five 
dollars. Speak quick, you paupers! It’s 
after banking-hours now.” 

Dean followed Parvin down the hall. 

“Oh, Buck; just a minute, please!” 

Parvin grinned and put his hand into his 
pocket. 

“Net that!” said theactor. “Say, howare 
you going to dress this sheriff to-morrow?” 

“The way Iam now,” said Buck. “Blue 
shirt, pants, and boots. Why?” 

“Then you won’t be wearing your white 
Angora chaps?” 

“Not to-morrow. Why?” 

“Oh, nothing! Only I was wondering 
if I could borrow ’em for a day.”’ 

“Clothes don’t care who wears ’em,’’ was 
the ungracious response. ‘‘Help yourself.” 
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The end of the first paragraph brought a scowl 
and a tightening of the jaw-muscles; one 
hand spread itself, claw-fashion, and 
slowly doubled into a fist 


“That’s awfully good of you, Buck, 
awiully good. I appreciate it, old boy, and 
if I can ever do anything for you——”’ 

“What else do you want?” 

“Why,” said the actor, slightly dashed 
by Buck’s direct method, “if you’re not 
going to wear that big brown beaver i 

“T dunno about lending that hat,” said 
Buck. “It stands me thirty dollars. There 
ain’t another hat in California like it.” 

“Oh, be a good fellow!” urged Dean. 
“T won’t hurt it any.” 

“Tt’s a wonder you hamfats wouldn’t 
get wardrobes of your own,” growled Buck. 
“Actors are always borrowing something— 
if it ain’t money it’s clothes or grease paint. 
Ain’t you got anything of your own?” 

“Just for one day,” begged Dean. 

“Oh, all right!” said the exasperated cow- 
puncher. ‘You can have the hat; but 
don’t you go establishing it in any scenes. 
I may wear it myself, later on.” 

“‘T’m not working to-morrow,” said Dean. 

“Not working?” demanded Buck. ‘Then 
why the scenic effects?” 

“Oh, a little performance of my own.” 

“Just like that, eh?” said Buck. “Little 
performance of yourown—hm-m-m! Well, 
work fast! When I loan my stuff, one day 
is the extreme limit.” 

Later, as Parvin was pulling off his boots 
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in the privacy of his bedchamber, he 
chuckled aloud. 

‘A little performance of his own, eh? 
He’s about framing up to mash some foolish 
country girl. She’s got to be foolish, if 
she falls for a hamfat actor. Chaps and 
a big hat! Huh! A hoss goes with that 
outfit, and this bird can’t ride in a freight- 
car ‘less they lock the door. Just goes to 
show that women fall for the grease paint 
no matter who wears it. Reckon I'll have 
to keep an eye on Dean, just to find out 
what he’s up to.” 


Ill 


THE next morning, Charlotte Biggs was 
suffering from a severe nervous headache 
and refused to eat her breakfast. She 
managed to persuade her mother that school 
was out of the question, but by ten o’clock 
she was sufficiently recovered to walk as 
far as the post-office. 

“T don’t see why you have to wear your 
best white dress,” scolded Mrs. Biggs. 
“You'll get it all mussed up, and it won’t 
be fresh for Sunday. And mind; now, I 
don’t want you gadding ’round town. You 
come right home from the post-office.” 

“Yes, ma,” said the young woman. 
“You talk to me as if I was about twelve 
years old. I wish to goodness you’d quit 
it!” . 

“T’ll talk to you any way I want to, 
miss,” snapped Mrs. Biggs. “As long as 
you live in this house, you’ll take orders 
from me. Do you hear?” 

“Yes, ma.” 

A moving-picture company at work in 
a small town is never a difficult thing to 
find. One has only to follow the crowd. 
Miss Biggs followed the crowd and came 
upon a stirring scene. A camera was 
planted in the middle of the street, and 
behind it stood James Montague, shouting 
directions. 

‘‘Rehearse it again, boys, and cut down 
the footage all you can! This oughtn’t to 
run more than twelve or fifteen feet. All 
right, Jack! On with you, and make it 
snappy!” 

La Rue, the leading man, his head ban- 
daged and his face powdered to an ashy 
whiteness, staggered over the side lines and 
hammered on the door of a real-estate office, 
for film purposes temporarily the residence 
of the sheriff of the county. Buck emerged 
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in time to catch La Rue as he fell, bent over 

him for one brief instant, looked heaven- 
ward to register stern determination, as is 
the custom of moving-picture sheriffs the 
world over, and, hurling himself upon his 
horse, he rocketed down the street, drawn 
revolver waving in the air. 

“That’s better,” said the director. ‘ We’ll 
make it the next time.” 

While the actors were returning to their 
positions, Charlotte looked about her in the 
hope of identifying her street-corner ac- 
quaintance. Blue shirts were there in abun- 
dance, and also crépe beards, most of them 
ending suspiciously at the jaw-line—the 
hallmark of the extra man who hopes to 
give nothing but his full face to the camera 
—but nowhere could she discover the John 
Oakhurst of the letter. A pale youth smiled 
familiarly at her from beneath the rim of 
a spreading brown-beaver sombrero, and 
jingled in her direction, walking as one 
conscious of twenty-two pounds of chaps 
and immense Mexican spurs. Miss Biggs 
sniffed and turned her head, but the voice 
at her elbow caused her to start in surprise. 

“What have I done that you should re- 
fuse to speak to me, Miss Charlotte?” 

“Why—it’s you!” said Miss Biggs. “I 
didn’t recognize you in those clothes!”’ 

Mr. Dean smiled. 

““That’s because I am not made up this 
morning,” said he. ‘‘No mustache to de- 
ceive you, eh?”’ 

““But—you look so—different!”’ 

“That’s the art of make-up, Miss Char- 
lotte.”’ 

“Yes; I s’pose it is. My, but that’s 
a lovely hat!” 

“Not half bad,” said the actor lightly. 
“Tt answers very well for these wild and 
woolly Western melodramas. There’s no 
art in a picture like this, you know. No 
real acting—nothing but riding and shoot- 
ing and all that sort of thing.” 

“And do you ride?” 

“Do I ride!” The tone conveyed re- 
proof, and Charlotte hastened to apologize. 

“Of course you do. I might have known 
better.”’ 

“T’d like to show you what I can do in 
that line, Miss Charlotte. The riding- 
stunts in this picture are so simple and easy 
that there is no adequate part for me— 
nothing that would give me a chance 

“Oh, why does that man hold the slate 
up in front of the camera?” 
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“Pardon me,” said Dean, again the 
cavalier; ‘‘I forgot this is all new to you. 
You see, a picture is made up of ever so 
many different scenes, and each scene is 
numbered on the script. Before a scene 
is taken, its number is chalked upon a 
slate, and the camera-man photographs the 
slate on the film. Afterward, in the de- 
veloping-room, the numbers identify the 
scenes ; 

“And they know how to patch it to- 
gether—so that it fits in?” 

“How quickly you grasp ideas!” said 
Dean. “Ah, now they’re ready. That’s 
the director, standing beside the camera. 
A fairly good man, Jimmy, if he’d ever let 
an actor have reasonable latitude. Every- 
thing’s got to be done his way. 
the worst of a director, Miss Charlotte. 
They’re taking it, now. Here comes La 
Rue. If he’s a leading man, I’m a star. 
Jack is a nice fellow personally, you under- 
stand, and I like him immensely, but he’s 
the worst foot-hog in the business. Watch 
him hunt for the middle of the stage! Can 
you beat that? Theotherone? Oh, that’s 


only Buck Parvin. He’s nothing but a rider. 


Doesn’t pretend toact—used to punch cattle 
onaranch. They keep him on the pay-roll 
because he’s a fair man on a horse.” 

The scene ended with Buck flashing down 
the street in a cloud of dust. 

“T thought he did that pretty well,” 
said Miss Biggs. 

“Well, he didn’t fall off the horse, if 
that’s what you mean. From a profes- 
sional standpoint, though, bad—very bad. 
I’m afraid Buck is hopeless. He has ab- 
solutely no idea of film tempo.” 

“ Film—what?”’ 

“Film tempo. You see, Miss Charlotte, 
in this business the actor has no lines to 
speak; consequently everything must be 
expressed by action, and the most important 
point is to know how to time it. A camera 
takes sixteen pictures to the second. If-a 
gesture is made too quickly, the camera 
doesn’t catch it, and it reproduces jerky on 
the film. If it is made too slowly, it drags. 
When an actor learns to time his action 
perfectly, we say that he mastered film 
tempo. That is what we cannot teach 
Parvin.. He——”’ 

“Oh;” said Miss Biggs, “isn’t this him— 
coming toward us?” 

Dean paused, bit ‘his lip, and registered 
vexation. 


That’s 


“Where? Yes; confound him!” 

“Aren’t you friends?” 

“Why, yes, in a way,” was the nervous 
reply. ‘‘Not—intimate, by any manner 
of means. Buck is a good fellow and all 
that sort of thing, but—rough, awfully 
rough. He’s—well, not quite the sort of 
man you ought to know. Excuse me, will 
you? I'll be right back.” 

Dean advanced to meet the grinning 
sheriff, receiving as greeting a slap on the 
back which caused the borrowed spurs to 
jingle. 

“Once an actor, always made up!” said 
Buck loudly. ‘“‘Who are you this morning, 
little one? You look like Buffalo Bill’s 
only son!” 

“Cheese it!”” mumbled Dean, under his 
breath. ‘What are you trying to do, Buck? 
Queer me?” 

“You’re queer enough without any help 
from me,” said Buck. Then, with a wink, 
“‘Ain’t you going to introduce me?” 

“Not on your life! Beat it! Roll your 
hoop! This is my party, and you’re not 
invited.” 

“Oh, I ain’t, eh? Well, you’re a hot 
sketch, Imust say! You borrow my clothes 
and catch a dame with ’em, and then you 
won’t even introduce me! Afraid I’ll steal 
her from you?” 

“Now, Buck, be a good fellow! 
is a nice little girl, and——” 

“And not overly bright,” finished Buck, 
“or she wouldn’t let you get by with any- 
thing. Well, work fast, kid, because to- 
night you lose the scenic effects. I’m going 
to call in the clothes, and you’ll be left flat. 
One day is the limit as 

“Where is that darned sheriff?’’ bawled 
Montague. “Buck! Oh, Buck!” 

“Coming up with a clue!” shouted Par- 
vin, elbowing his way toward the camera. 
Dean heaved a sigh of relief and rejoined 
the girl. 

“Shall we go for a little walk?” said he. 

“But I want to see them make the pic- 
tures!” pouted Charlotte. 

“We'll be here ten days, and you can see 
that any time. This may be my only 
chance. How can we talk in this crowd?” 

“Well, in that case—” said Miss Biggs, 
allowing herself to be escorted into a shady 
side street. 

“What did you mean,” said she, “about 
Mr. Parvin not being the sort of a man I 
ought to know?” 
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“T’d rather not make it any plainer,” 
answered Dean. 

They walked for some time in silence. 

“He doesn’t look like that sort of a man 
at all,’ ventured the girl. “He has such 
an honest, jolly face.”’ 

“You can’t tell much by faces.” 

“Oh, yes, I can! Now, yesterday, on the 
street corner—you had some bad news— 
in a letter.” 

“Don’t,” said Mr. Dean; “I’m trying to 
forget it.” 

“T’m so sorry.” 

“Are you? Do you know, if I believed 
that . 

The actor talked, and the silly flirt lis- 
tened to his shop-worn speeches and shabby 
platitudes and, listening, believed. 

The first man listened to the first woman, 
and believed—at least, he so testified under 
cross-examination—but the penance laid 
upon the first woman follows her daughters 
still. As long as the world lasts, they are 
fated to listen to men, and believe them. 

This particular conquest was an easy one. 
There is a brand of sham gentility which 
deceives the inexperienced by reason of 
being too attractive to be genuine, just as 
there are base metals which outshine gold. 
The cheap actor, with his stage gestures, 
his copied affectations, and his carefully 
studied mannerisms, could have seemed 
real only to a very young girl who had bor- 
rowed her ideals from the pages of romantic 
fiction. And Dean worked fast—so fast 
that when Charlotte hurried homeward, her 
head in a whirl of pretty speeches, she re- 
membered but one thing distinctly: the 
promise to meet her cavalier that night on 
a street corner near her home. 





After dinner, Buck Parvin went to Dean’s 
room to reclaim his property. He found 
the chaps, spurs, and hat on the bed; Dean, 
in his best street suit, was adding the finish- 
ing touches to his toilet. 

“TI see you’re made up for a gentleman,” 
was Buck’s greeting. ‘Got a date?” 

“That’s some more of your business.’ 

“Same one you had to-day?” 

Dean nodded. 

“Not a bad looker, is she?” 

“No-o,” admitted Buck; “but an awful 
bad guesser.”’ 

“These country girls,’ said Dean, “like 
to meet a fellow once in a while who’s been 
somewhere and knows something.” 


’ 
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“That’s quite a compliment to yourself,”’ 
said Buck, “coming from an _ outsider, 
the way it does.” 
“You're jealous; that’s all that ails you.” 
“Tf I ever get jealous of a fellow like 
you,” said Buck, “T’ll hunt up the nearest 
lunatic asylum and ring the door-bell.” 
“Humph!” said Dean, and departed. 
“Not even a good imitation of a human 
being,” murmured Buck, fingering his 
silver star. “Two arms, two legs, and a 
face to paint—that lets him out. Well, 
as sheriff of the county, I’ve got my eagle 
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eye on you, young feller! 
IV 


It was the evening of pay-day, and once 
more certain members of the Titan Com- 
pany trifled with fortune, draw-poker being 
the medium. Jennings, Montague’s as- 
sistant, Charlie Dupree, Ben Leslie, Hoot 
Gibbons, and Buck Parvin made up the 
party. 

“Well, boys,” said Jennings, “this is the 
last night we'll spend here. Jim ought to 
get everything cleaned up to-morrow. Home 
will look pretty good to me.” 

“The same here,” drawled Hoot. “I 
ain’t had anything but hard luck in this 
town. To make it worse, that feller Dean 
had to go and borrow ten dollars from me 
yesterday. By the way, where is that 
bird? He usually likes a little game of 
draw, and he’s all the same as manna from 
heaven, because he’s always trying to help 
a short pair.” 

“He got ten from you?” said Ben Leslie. 
“Why, he gave me a long song and dance 
and touched me for five.” 

“Ten here,” said Jennings. 

“And never showed up after he drawed 
his pay,” said Hoot. “Say, if I thought he 
was trying to put anything over, I’d climb 
his frame and take him apart, a story at a 
time!” 

“Well,” said Dupree, shuffling the cards, 
“far be it from me to hurt anybody’s 
credit, but when I was down at the depot 
this evening, asking about an express pack- 
age, Dean came in and bought two tickets 
for Los Angeles.” 

“Two!” ejaculated Buck. 

“That’s what I said.” 

“Dean is all through,” said Jennings. “He 
can leave any time he wants to.” 

“But that ain’t the point,” said Buck 















“The other one? 





earnestly; “that ain’t the point. 
Charlie, you say he bought two 
tickets—and paid for ’em?” 
“No; he gave the agent a kiss 
and an IO U,” was the sarcastic 
reply. ‘You don’t think Dean 
has got credit with the railroad, 
do you?” 
“Deal those cards!”’ said Hoot. 
‘“‘Let’s have action here!”’ 
“Wait a minute,” said Buck. 
“‘T’m the sheriff, and I’ve got a 
3 clue. Don’t hurry me. I want 
aay to straighten this out. Dean 
bought two tickets and paid for 
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is ’em—hm-m-m! Now, ifhe stays 
Oe i over till to-morrow, he can go in 
‘ 3 with the bunch—on transportation. 
ei Won’t cost him a cent to get back 


to town. When a hamfat spends 
money for something that he can get 
some one else to buy for him, there’s 
a nigger in the wood-pile,sure. What 
i time does that train go through to- 
eae )=— so night?” 
; “Ten-fifteen,”’ said Jennings. 
“What is this?” howled Hoot. ‘An 
old ladies’ sewing-circle or a poker game? 
If there’s anything that makes me sick, 
it’s a loose-jawed gambler!”’ 
‘Ever since Jim hung that star on Buck’s 
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Oh, that’s only Buck 
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He's nothing but a rider. 


vest,”’ said Ben Leslie, “he’s been sherlock- 
ing ‘round to see what he can deduce.” 

“Well,” snapped Hoot, “I wish’t he’d 
look at his hand and deduce whether he 
can open this pot or not. You, Buck, 
come out of that trance!” 

“Pass!” said Parvin, without looking at 
his cards. “It’s eight-thirty now, little 
one. At.nine-forty-five, win, lose, or draw, 
I’m gone from you. I shove back my chair 
and quit.” 

“T’ve heard that kind of talk before,” 
laughed Hoot. “If you strike a losin’ 
streak, you won’t be so anxious to quit. 
Put a hot-water bottle at your feet an’ 
pray for courage.” 

“Oh, I got a lot of that!” said Buck 
cheerfully. ‘Who cracked this pot? You, 
Hoot? Well, seeing that you’re so fresh, 
I'll just back-raise you some. Three blues! 
Now step down and see where you're at 
with your little one pair!” 

Night on the California desert wears a 
pall of black velvet—a curtain pierced by 
a million soft points of golden light. After 
the sun goes down, the distant mountains 
seem to draw nearer, assuming mysterious 
shapes in the darkness. It is a time for 


romance, for poetry and star-gazing, but 
the man dangling his legs from a baggage- 
truck at the end of the station platform did 








Doesn't pretend to act—used to punch cattle on a ranch” 


not see fit to improve his opportunities 
along these lines. 

“TI offer a little even money that I’m 
the prize fool of the universe,’’ said he to 
himself. ‘‘Ten dollars loser in a poker 
game, and I quit to come down here on 
a wild-goose chase. Oh, maybe not a 
wild goose. She looked pretty tame to me. 
Like as not I won’t get no thanks, either; 
but as sheriff of the county e 

Out of the east came a hoarse, throbbing 
sound; it was the engine of the ten-fifteen 
laboring on a distant grade. 

“No sign of ’em yet,” said Buck. “He 
wouldn’t have bought two tickets if he was 
going alone—that’s a cinch. And he 
wouldn’t even have bought one if he was 
figuring on leaving to-morrow. And he 
borrowed that money, too. All the signs 
point to it, Sheriff; I reckon you better 
stick. I hope that poker party don’t bust 
up before I get back.” 

The throbbing sound deepened into a 
roar. The steel rails glimmered in a sudden 
flood of light. 

“She’s fanning right along,” was Buck’s 
comment. ‘Lord, but wouldn’t it be a 
good joke if she didn’t stop? No; there 
goes the whistle. If them young folks ex- 
pect to use this varnished caravan, they 
better be showing up poco tiempo.” 
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He rose and sauntered to the other end 
of the platform. The glare of the approach- 
ing headlight showed him two figures stand- 
ing behind the small station-building. 

“Keno!” said Byck. “Going to wait 
till the last minute and make a run for it, 
eh? Well, putting the crusher on love’s 
young dream is new stuff to me, and I 
don’t know what I’m going to do or say, 
but—here goes!” 

The ten-fifteen drew up and came to 
a standstill with a singing of air-brakes 
and a shuddering of timbers and metal. 
The conductor, lantern on arm, hurried to 
the telegraph-window for orders. The two 
figures, now left in the darkness, moved 
slowly toward the tracks, keeping close to 
the side of the building. It was then that 
Buck barred the way. 

“Why, hello, Dean!” said he jovially. 
“Leaving us to-night, are you?” 

Miss Biggs cowered behind the actor, 
who paused, undecided whether to parley 
or to put on a bold face and force his way 
to the steps of the day-coach. 

“T don’t blame you for wanting to get 
back to town,”’ said Buck, in a loud and 
cheerful tone of voice. ‘I'll bet your wife 
will be glad to see you.” 

Dean dropped the suitcases with a crash. 
The girl screamed. 

“My wife!” gasped the actor. “Say, 
what is this—a joke? I haven’t got a 
wife! I never had a wife!” 

“What are you trying to do—string me?”’ 
demanded Buck, sternly. ‘Don’t you 
remember the night I went out to your 
place to dinner, and Mrs. Dean was sore 
because you didn’t let her know I was 
coming ae 

“Tt’s a lie!’ shouted Dean. 

“Don’t you tell me I lie! Don’t you 
do it! I know you’ve got a wife; so does 
everybody else. What’s the idea of your 
being single all at once?”’ 

“Tt’s a lie!” cried Dean, wildly. ‘A lie 
—I swear it! Don’t you believe a word he 
says, Lottie!” 

“Lottie!”’ ejaculated Buck, peering over 
Dean’s shoulder and making a pretense of 
discovering the girl, who was beginning to 
weep hysterically. “Well, by the great 
jumping Jehoshaphat, you’ve got somebody 
with you, eh? No wonder you're claiming 
you ain’t married!” 

“Don’t pay any attention to him, dear,” 
begged the actor. “This is a joke, I tell 









you—a practical joke! We can be married 
to-morrow, just as we planned—oh, for 
heaven’s sake, don’t cry! Don’t make a 
scene!” He seized the girl by the arm, but 
she struck at him and backed away in the 
darkness. 

“Don’t you dare to touch me!” she cried. 

“But it’s all a joke——” 

Buck stepped between them. 

“Yeh,” said he; “bigamy’s a fine joke. 
They give you ten years, with nothing to do 
but laugh about it. Will your wife think 
it’s a joke when she hears it? Don’t cuss, 
darn you! There’s a lady present. Now 
then, Lottie, or whatever your name is, 
do you want to run away with this Mormon 
hamfatter or not? Speak quick; the train’s 
waiting!” 

‘““No-no-o!” whimpered Miss Biggs. 
“T want to go home!” 

‘“‘And a good place for you!” said Buck. 

“*Board!” chanted the conductor, swing- 
ing his lantern. 

Buck whirled and shook his fist under 
the actor’s nose. 

‘“He’s talking to you!” snarled the cow- 
puncher. “You heard what the girl said. 
If you do any traveling to-night, you'll 
travel alone! Now get out of here before 
I hang something on that rabbit-chin of 
yours! Beat it! Vamose!”’ 

The train began to move. Dean hesi- 
tated for an instant; Buck drew back his 
right arm as if to strike; the actor dodged, 
seized his suitcase, and made a dash for 
the steps of the day-coach. Onee aboard 
and safe from pursuit, he leaned out and 
shook his fist. 

“T’ll get you for this!”’ he bawled. “See 
if I don’t!” 

“Ain’t he brave all at once?” said Buck, 
politely looking up at the stars. “Well, 
little girl, I reckon that’s the last you'll 
see of him, and good riddance to bad rub- 
bage. Go ahead and have your cry out, 
and be thankful you won’t have to do any 
crying to-morrow! He ain’t no great loss.” 

“Tm not c-crying on his account,” 
sobbed Miss Biggs. ‘“D-don’t you think 
it! I w-wouldn’t wipe my feet on him.” 

“That’s right,” said Buck approvingly. 
“He wasn’t no sort of man to be running 
off with. These hamfat actors are like the 
cakes you see in the bakery windows— 
lovely, with all the frosting on ’em, but, 
when you get ’em home, they ain’t very 
filling. And sometimes they make ’em 
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with bad eggs, too. Let’s don’t say any 
more about it. Now, I reckon you’d 
better be getting home before somebody 
sees you running round town this time of 
night. Gimme “that suitcase!” 

“Tt’s a long walk,” whimpered Miss 
Biggs, “and I’m afraid.” 

‘Bless your heart!” said Buck gallantly. 
“The farther the better—which way?” 

They walked for some time in silence, 
save for a faint, snuffling sound, which 
gradually died away. 

“TDid—did you ever read ‘Tenhessee’s 
































Pardner’?” The question 
took Buck by surprise. 
“Not that I know of, 


Lottie. Why?” 
“Oh, nothing,” said Miss 
Biggs; ‘“only—only you 


make me think of him, 
that’s all.” 






James Montague sat on 
the hotel porch, smoking his 
pipe and watching the stars. 


Charles E. 


“Suppose somebody in the ‘movie’ 
business told a certain party that I didn't have 
any film tempo. What would he mean by that ?° 
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“Hello, Buck!” said he. 
doing out so late?”’ 

“This ain’t late,” said Parvin, seating 
himself upon the steps and beginning to 
roll a cigarette. “This is pretty near early. 
Lovely night, ain’t it?” 

Montague ‘grunted assent, and for some 
time they sat without speaking. 

“Say, Jim?” 

“Well?” 

‘Suppose somebody in the ‘movie’ busi- 
ness told a certain party that I didn’t have 
any film tempo. What would he mean 
by that?” 

“Film tempo!” said he. “That’s a 
new one on me. Where on earth did you 
pick up that expression, Buck?”’ 

“Never you mind. What does it mean? 
That’s what I want to know.” 

“Well,” said the director judicially, 

“somebody was trying to find a fancy way 
of saying that you don’ t know how to time 
your action.’ 

“Humph!” said Buck. 
“Time my action, eh?” He 
began to laugh, rocking back 
and forth and slapping 
his legs. 

‘““What’s the matter 
now?” demanded 
Montague. “ What’s 
the joke?”’ 

“Oh, a little one of 
my own,” chuckled the 
cow-puncher. “TI was 
just thinking that, for 

a feller without any 
film tempo, I sure 

did a pretty neat 
job of timing some 
action to-night.” 

“Ves?” said 

Montague. 

“You bet! 
With only half a 
minute to work 

in, I hung a string 
of bogus wedding- 
bells onto a party 
where they’d 
do the most good! 
And say, Jim, do 
you know where 
I can get hold 
of a story called 
‘Tennessee’s 
Pardner’?” 


“What are you 
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AL Son Speaks 
By lla Wheeler Wilcax 


Wlustrated by George Gi thhs 


OTHER, sit down, for I have much to say 
Anent this wide-spread, ever-growing theme 
Of Woman and her virtues and her rights. 


I left you for the large, loud world of men, 
When I had lived one little score of years. 

I judged all women by you, and my heart 
Was filled with high esteem and reverence 
For your angelic sex; and for the wives, 

The sisters, daughters, mothers of my friends 
I held but holy thoughts. To fallen stars 

(Of whom you told me in our last sweet talk, 
Warning me of the dangers in my path) 

I gave wide pity as you bade me to, 

Saying their sins harked back to my base sex. 


Now. listen, mother mine: Ten years have passed 
Since that clean-minded and pure-bodied youth, 
Thinking to write his name upon the stars, 

Went from your presence. He returns to you 
Fallen from his high altitude of thought, 

Hiding deep scars of sins upon his soul, 

His fair illusions shattered and destroyed. 

And would you know the story of the fall? 


He sat beside a good man's honored wife 
At her own table. She was beautiful 

As woods in early autumn. Full of soft 
And subtle witcheries of voice and look— 
His senior, both in knowledge and in years. 
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Torn from my heart by “good folks” of the earth. 


The boyish admiration of his glance 
Was white as April sunlight when it falls 

Upon a blooming tree, until she leaned 

So close her rounded body sent quick thrills 
Along his nerves. He thought it accident 

And moved a little; soon she leaned again. 

The half-hid beauties of her heaving breast 
Rising and falling under scented lace; 

The teasing tendrils of her fragrant hair, 

With intermittent touches on his cheek, 

Changed the boy's interest to the man’s desire. 
She saw that first young madness in his eyes, 
Smiled, and fanned the flame. That was his fall; 
And as some mangled fly may crawl away 

And leaves his wings behind him in the web, 

So were his wings of faith in womanhood 

Left in the meshes of her sensuous net. 


























































The youth, forced into sudden manhood, went 
Seeking the lost ideal of his dreams. 

He met, in churches and in drawing-rooms, 
Women who wore the mask of innocence 

And basked in public favor, yet who seemed 

To find their pleasure playing with men's hearts, 
As children play with loaded guns. He heard 
(Until the tale fell dull upon his ears) 

The unsolicited complaints of wives 

And mothers all unsatisfied with life 

While crowned with every blessing earth can give, 
Longing for God knows what to bring content, 
And openly or with appealing look 

Asking for sympathy. (The first blind step 

That leads from wifely honor down to shame 

Is ofttimes hid with flowers of sympathy.) 


He saw proud women who would flush and pale 
With sense of outraged modesty, if one 

Spoke of the ancient sin before them, bare 

To all men’s sight, or flimsily conceal 

By veils that bid adventurous eyes proceed, 
Charms meant alone for lover and for child. 

He saw chaste virgins tempt and tantalize, 

Lure and deny, invite—and then refuse, 

And drive men forth, half crazed, to wantons arms. 


Mother, you taught me there were but two kinds 

Of women in the world—the good and bad. 

But you have been too sheltered in the safe, 

Old-fashioned sweetness of your quiet life 

To know how women of these modern days 

Make license of their new-found liberty. 

Why, I have been more tempted and more shocked 

By belles and beauties in the social whirl, 

By trusted wives and mothers in their homes, 

Than by the women of the underworld 

Who sell their favors. Do you think me mad? 
0, mother; I am sane, but very sad. 

I miss my boyhood's faith in Woman's worth— 
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The long, gaunt head which appeared in the doorway was entirely unexpected 
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The Reward of Merit 


How Whitey Helped Penrod Earn It 


It would be hard to pick out the exact qualities that go to make up the great charm of the Pen- 


rod stories, but certainly one of them is that of surprise. 


You never can tell what Penrod is 


going to do next, for the “main and simple reason,”’ as he would say, that he doesn’t know him- 


self. 


Boylike, he lives entirely in the present. The future is an unknown adventure. 


Could 


anything be more unexpected than the events of this rainy Saturday? And what human being 
possesses an imagination vivid enough to foresee the way in which they turned out? 


By Booth Tarkington 


Author of ‘‘ The In-Or-In,” “Penrod’s Busy Day,” and other Penrod stories 


Illustrated by Worth Brehm 


ENROD SCHOFIELD and Samuel 
Williams made a gloomy discovery 
one morning in mid-October. All 
the week had seen amiable breezes 

and fair skies until Saturday, when, about 
breakfast-time, the dome of heaven filled 
solidly with gray vapor and began to drip. 
The boys’ discovery was that there is no 
justice about the weather. 

They sat in the carriage-house of the 
Schofields’ empty stable; the broad doors 
upon the alley were open, and Sam and 
Penrod stared torpidly at the thin but im- 
placable drizzle which was the more irri- 
tating because there was barely enough 
of it to interfere with a number of things 
they had planned to do. 

“Ves; this is nice/”’ Sam said, in a tone 
of plaintive sarcasm. “This is a perty 
way to do!”’ (He was alluding to the per- 
sonal spitefulness of the elements.) “I'd 
like to know what’s the sense of it—ole 
sun pourin’ down every day in the week 
when nobody needs it, then cloud up and 
rain all Saturday! My father said it’s 
goin’ to be a three days’ rain.” 

“Well, nobody with any sense cares if it 
rains Sunday and Monday,” said Penrod. 
“I wouldn’t care if it rained every Sunday 
as long I lived; but I just like to know 
what’s the reason it had to go and rain 
to-day. Got all the days o’ the week to 
choose from and goes and picks on Satur- 
day: That’s a fine biz’nuss!’ 

“Well, in vacation—” Sam began, but 


at a sound from a source invisible to him 
he paused. ‘‘What’s that?” he said, some- 
what startled. 

ft was a curious sound, loud and hollow 
and unhuman, yet it seemed to be a cough. 
Both boys rose, and Penrod asked un- 
easily, 

‘“‘Where’d that noise come from?” 

“Tt’s in the alley,’’ said Sam. 

Perhaps if the day had been bright, 
both of them would have stepped imme- 
diately to the alley doors to investigate; 
but their actual procedure was to move a 
little distance in the opposite direction. 
The strange cough sounded again. 

“Say!” Penrod quavered. “What is 
that?” 

Then both boys uttered smothered ex- 
clamations and jumped, for the long, 
gaunt head which appeared in the doorway 
was entirely unexpected. It was the caver- 
nous and melancholy head of an incredibly 
thin, old, whitish horse. This head wag- 
gled slowly from side to side; the nostrils 
vibrated; the mouth opened, and the hol- 
low cough sounded again. 

Recovering themselves, Penrod and Sam 


underwent the customary human reaction 


from alarm to indignation. 

“What you want, you ole horse, you?” 
Penrod shouted. “Don’t you come cough- 
in’ around me!” 

And Sam, seizing a stick, hurled it at the 
intruder. 

“Get out o’ here!” he roared. 
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The aged horse nervously withdrew his 
head, turned tail, and made a rickety flight 
up the alley, while Sam and Penrod, per- 
fectly obedient to inherited impulse, ran 
out into the drizzle and uproariously pur- 
sued. They were but automatons of in- 
stinct, meaning no evil. Certainly they 
did not know the singular and pathetic 
history of the old. horse who had wandered 
into the alley and ventured to look through 
the open door. 

This horse, about twice the age of either 
Penrod or Sam, had lived to find him- 
self in a unique position. He was nude, 
possessing neither harness nor halter; all he 
had was a name, Whitey, and he would 
have answered to it by a slight change of 
expression if anyone had thus properly 
addressed him. So forlorn was Whitey’s 
case, he was actually an independent horse; 
he had not ¢ven an owner. For two days 
and a half he had been his own master. 

Previous to that period he had been the 
property of one Abalene Morris, a person 
of color, who would have explained him- 
self as engaged in the hauling business. 
On the contrary, the hauling business was 
an insignificant side line with Mr. Morris, 
for he had long ago given himself, as utterly 
as fortune permitted, to that talent which, 
early in youth, he had recognized as the 
greatest of all those surging in his bosom. 
In his waking thoughts and in his dreagas, 
in health and in sickness, Abalene Morris 
was the dashing and emotional practitioner 
of an art probably more than Roman in 
antiquity. Abalene was a crap-shooter. 
The hauling business was a disguise. 

A concentration of events had brought 
it about that, at one and the same time, 
Abalene, after a dazzling run of the dice, 
found the hauling business an actual dan- 
ger to the preservation of his liberty. He 
won seventeen dollars and sixty cents, and 
within the hour found himself in trouble 
with an officer of the Humane Society on 
account of an altercation with Whitey. 
Abalene had been offered four dollars for 
Whitey some ten days earlier; wherefore he 
at once drove to the shop of the junk-dealer 
who had made the offer and announced his 
acquiescence in the sacrifice. 

“No, suh!” said the junk-dealer, with em- 
phasis. “I awready done got me a good 
mule fer my deliv’ry-hoss, ’n’at ole Whitey 
hoss ain’ wuff no fo’ dollah nohow! T’'uz 
a fool when I talk ’bout th’owin’ money 
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roun’ that a-way. I know what you up to, 
Abalene. Man come by here li’l bit ago 
tole me all bout white man try to ’rest you, 
ovah on the avvynoo. Yessuh; he say 
white man goin’ to git you yit an’ th’ow 
you in jail ’count o’ Whitey. White man 
tryin’ to fine out who you is. He say, 
nemmine, he’ll know Whitey ag’in, even if 
he don’ know you! He say he ketch you 
by the hoss; so you come roun’ tryin’ fix 
me up with Whitey so white man grab me, 
th’ow me in ’at jail. G’on ’way f’um hyuh, 
you Abalene! You cain’ sell an’ you cain’ 
give Whitey to no cullud man ’n ’is town. 
You go an’ drownd ’at ole hoss, ’cause 
you sutny goin’ to jail if you git ketched 
drivin’ him.” 

The substance of this advice seemed 
good to Abalene, especially as the seventeen 
dollars and sixty cents in his pocket lent 
sweet colors to life out of jail at this time. 
At dusk he led Whitey to a broad common 
at the edge of town, and spoke to him finally. 

““G’on "bout you biz’nis,”’ said Abalene; 
“you ain’ my hoss. Don’ look roun’ at 
me, cause J ain’t got no ’quaintance wif 
you. I’m a man o’ money, an’ I got my 
own frien’s; I’m a-lookin’ fer bigger cities, 
hoss. You got you’ biz’nis an’ I got mine. 
Mista’ Hoss, good-night!”’ 

Whitey found a little frosted grass upon 
the common and remained there all night. 
In the morning, he sought the shed where 
Abalene had kept him, but that was across 
the large and busy town, and Whitey was 
hopelessly lost. He had but one eye, a 
feeble one, and his legs were not to be de- 
pended upon; but he managed to cover a 
great deal of ground, to have many painful 
little adventures, and to get almost mon- 
strously hungry and thirsty before he hap- 
pened to look in upon Penrod and Sam. 

When the two boys chased him up the 
alley, they had no intention to cause pain; 
they had no intention at all. They were 
no more cruel than Duke, Penrod’s little old 
dog, who followed his own instincts, and, 
making his appearance hastily through a 
hole in the back fence, joined the pursuit 
with sound and fury. A boy will nearly 
always run after anything that is running, 
and his first impulse is to throw a stone at 
it. This is a survival of primeval man, 
who must take every chance to get his 
dinner. So, when Penrod and Sam drove 
the hapless Whitey up the alley, they 
were really responding to an impulse thou- 











sands and thousands of years old—an im- 
pulse founded upon the primordial observa- 
tion that whatever runs is likely to prove 
edible. Penrod and Sam were not “bad;” 
they were never that. They were something 
which was not their fault; they were historic. 

At the next corner, Whitey turned to the 
right into the cross-street; thence, turning 
to the right again and still warmly pur- 
-sued, he zigzagged down a main thorough- 
fare until he reached another cross-street, 
which ran alongside the Schofields’ yard 
and brought him to the foot of the alley 
he had left behind in his flight. He en- 
tered the alley, and there his dim eye fell 
upon the open door he had previously in- 
vestigated. No memory of it remained, 
but the place had a look associated in his 
mind with hay, and as Sam and Penrod 
turned the corner of the alley in panting yet 
still vociferous pursuit, Whitey stumbled 
up the inclined platform before the open 
doors, staggered thunderously across the 
carriage-house and through another open 
door into a stall, an apartment vacant since 
the occupancy of Mr. Schofield’s last horse, 
now three years deceased. 

The two boys shrieked with excitement 
as they beheld the coincidence of this 
strange return. They burst into the stable, 
making almost as much noise as Duke, who 
had become frantic at the invasion. Sam 
laid hands upon a rake. 

“You get out o’ there, you ole horse, 
you!” he bellowed. “I ain’t afraid to drive 
him out. I 

“Wait a minute!” 
“Wait till I——” 

Sam was manfully preparing to enter the 
stall. 

“You hold the doors open,” he command- 
ed, “so’s they won’t blow shut and keep 
him in here. I’m goin’ to hit him 
with z 

“Quee-yut/”” Penrod shouted, grasping 
the handle of the rake so that Sam could 
not use it. “Wait a minute, can’t you?” 
He turned with ferocious voice and ges- 
tures upon Duke. “Duke!” And Duke, 
in spite of his excitement, was so impressed 
that he prostrated himself in silence, and 
then unobtrusively withdrew from the 
stable. Penrod ran to the alley doors and 
closed them. 

““My gracious!” Sam protested. “What 
you goin’ to do?” 

“I’m goin’ to keep this horse,” said Pen- 
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rod, whose face showed the strain of a 
great idea. 

‘““What for?” 

“For the reward,” said Penrod simply. 

Sam sat down in the wheelbarrow and 
stared at his friend almost with awe. 

‘““My gracious,” he said, “I never 
thought o’ that! How—how much do you 
think we'll get, Penrod?” 

Sam’s thus admitting himself to a full 
partnership in the enterprise met no objec- 
tion from Penrod, who was absorbed in the 
contemplation of Whitey. 

“Well,” he said judicially, “we might 
get more and we might get less.”’ 

Sam rose and joined his friend in the 
doorway opening upon the two stalls. 
Whitey had preempted the nearer, and 
was hungrily nuzzling the old frayed hol- 
lows in the manger. 

“Maybe a hunderd dollars—or sump- 
thing?’’ Sam asked, in a low voice. 

Penrod maintained his composure and re- 
peated the new-found expression which had 
sounded well to him a moment before. 
He recognized it as a symbol of the non- 
committal attitude that makes people 
looked up to. “Well’—he made it slow, 
and frowned—‘‘ we might get more and we 
might get less.”’ 

“*More’n a hunderd dollars?” Sam gasped. 

“Well,” said Penrod, “we might get 
ngore and we might get less.” This time, 
however, he felt the need of adding some- 
thing. He put a question in an indulgent 
tone, as though he were inquiring, not to 
add to his own information but to discover 
the extent of Sam’s. ‘How much do you 
think horses are worth, anyway?” 

“T don’t know,” said Sam frankly— 
and, unconsciously, he added, ‘They might 
be more and they might be less.”’ 

‘Well, when our ole horse died,”’ said 
Penrod, ‘“‘papa said he wouldn’t taken five 
hunderd dollars for him. That’s how 
much horses are worth!” 

‘““My gracious!” Sam exclaimed. Then 
he had a practical afterthought. “But 
maybe he was a better horse than this’n. 
What color was he?” 

“He was bay. Looky here, Sam’— 
and now Penrod’s manner changed from 
the superior to the eager—‘‘ you look what 
kind of horses they have in a circus, and 
you bet a circus has the best horses, don’t 
it? Well, what kind of horses do they have 
in a circus? They have some black and 
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white ones, but the best they have are 
white all over. Well, what kind of a horse 
is this we got here? He’s perty near white 
right now, and I bet if we washed him off 
and got him fixed up nice he would be white. 
Well, a bay horse is worth five hunderd dol- 
lars, because that’s what papa said, and 
this horse e 

Sam interrupted rather timidly. 

“He—he’s awful bony, Penrod. You 
don’t guess that’d make any = 

Penrod laughed contemptuously. 

“Bony! All he needs is a little food and 
he’ll swell right out and look good as ever. 
You don’t know much about horses, Sam, 
I expect. Why, our ole horse 

“Do you expect he’s hungry now?” 
asked Sam, staring at Whitey. 

“Let’s try him,” said Penrod. “Horses 
like hay and oats the best, but they’ll eat 
most anything.” 

“T guess they will. He’s tryin’ to eat 
that manger up right now, and I bet it 
ain’t good for him.” 

“Come on,” said Penrod, closing the 
door that gave entrance to the stalls. ‘‘We 
got to get this horse some drinkin’-water 
and some good food.”’ 


They tried Whitey’s appetite first with 
an autumnal branch which they wrenched 
from a hardy maple in the yard. They had 
seen horses nibble leaves, and they expected 
Whitey to nibble the leaves of this branch, 
but his ravenous condition did not allow 


him time for cool discriminations. Sam 
poked the branch at him from the passage- 
way, and Whitey, after one backward 
movement of alarm, seized it venomously. 

“Here! You stop that!’’ Sam shouted. 
“You stop that, you ole horse, you!” 

‘““‘What’s the matter?” called Penrod 
from the hydrant, where he was filling a 
bucket. ‘‘What’s he doin’ now?” 

“Doin’! He’s eatin’ the wood part, 
too! He’s chewin’ up sticks as big as base- 
ball bats! He’s crazy!” 

Penrod rushed to see this sight, and stood 
aghast. 

“Take it away from him, Sam!”’ he com- 
manded sharply. 

“Go on take it away from him yourself!” 
was the prompt retort of his comrade. 

“You had no biz’nuss to give it to 
him,” said Penrod. “Anybody with any 
sense ought to know it’d make him sick. 
What’d you want to go and give it to him 
for?” 


“Well, you didn’t say not to.” 

“Well, what if I didn’t? I never said I 
did, did I? You go on in that stall and 
take it away from him.” 

“Yes, I will!” Sam returned bitterly. 
Then, as Whitey had dragged the remains 
of the branch from the manger to the floor 
of the stall, Sam scrambled to the top of 
the manger and looked over. ‘There 
ain’t much left to take away! He’s swal= 
lered it all except some splinters. Better 
give him the water to try and wash it down 
with.” And, as Penrod complied, “My 
gracious, look at that horse drink!” 

They gave Whitey four buckets of water, 
and then debated the question of nourish- 
ment. Obviously, this horse could not be 
trusted with branches, and, after getting 
their knees black and their backs sodden, 
they gave up trying to pull enough grass 
to sustain him. Then Penrod remembered 
that horses like apples, both “cooking- 
apples” and “eating-apples,” and Sam 


_ mentioned the fact that every autumn his 


father received a barrel of ‘‘cooking-apples” 
from a cousin who owned a farm. That 
barrel was in the Williams’ cellar now, and 
the cellar was providentially supplied with 
‘outside doors,’’ so that it could be visited 
without going through the house. Sam 
and Penrod set forth for the cellar. 

They returned to the stable bulging, and, 
after a discussion of Whitey’s digestion 
(Sam claiming that eating the core and 
seeds, as Whitey did, would grow trees in 
his inside), they went back to the cellar for 
supplies again—and again. They made 
six trips, carrying each time a capacity car- 
go of apples, and still Whitey ate in a fam- 
ished manner. They were afraid to take 
more apples from the barrel, which began 
to show conspicuously the result of their 
raids, wherefore Penrod made an unosten- 
tatious visit to the cellar of his own house. 
From the inside he opened a window and 
passed vegetables out to Sam, who placed 
them in the bucket and carried them hur- 
riedly to the stable, while Penrod returned 
in a casual manner through the house. Of 
his sang-froid under a great strain it is 
sufficient to relate that, in the kitchen, he 
said suddenly to Della, the cook, “Oh, 
look behind you!” and by the time Della 
discovered that there was nothing unusual 
behind her, Penrod was gone, and a loaf 
of bread from the kitchen table was gone 
with him. 
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* Quee-yut!” Penrod shouted, grasping the handle of the rake so that Sam could not 
use it. “ Wait a minute, can't you?~ 
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Whitey now ate nine turnips, two heads 
of lettuce, one cabbage, eleven raw pota- 
toes, and the loaf of bread. He ate the loaf 
of bread last and he was a long time about it; 
so the boys came to a not unreasonable 
conclusion. 

“Well, sir, I guess we got him filled up at 
last!’ said Penrod. ‘I bet he wouldn’t 
eat a saucer of ice-cream now, if we’d give 
it to him!” 

‘“‘He looks better to me,”’ said Sam, star- 
ing critically at Whitey. “I think he’s 
kind of begun to fill out some. I expect 
he must like us, Penrod; we been doin’ a 
good deal for this horse.” 

“Well, we got to keep it up,” Penrod 
insisted rather pompously. “Long as J 
got charge o’ this horse, he’s goin’ to get 
good treatment.” 

“What we bétter do now, Penrod?”’ 

Penrod took on the outward signs of 
deep thought. 

“Well, there’s plenty to do, all right. I 
got to think.” 

Sam made several suggestions, which 
Penrod—maintaining his air of preoccupa- 
tion—dismissed with mere gestures. 

“Oh, J know!” Sam cried finally. “We 


ought to wash him so’s he’ll look whiter’n 


what he does now. We can turn the hose 
on him acrost the manger.”’ 

“No; not yet,” said Penrod. “It’s too 
soon after his meal. You ought to know 
that yourself. What we got to do is to 
make up a bed for him—if he wants to lay 
down or anything.” 

““Make up a what for him?” Sam echoed, 
dumfounded. ‘What you talkin’ about? 
How can : 

‘““Sawdust,”’ said Penrod. ‘“That’s the 
way the horse we used to have used to have 
it. We'll make this horse’s bed in the other 
stall, and then he can go in there and lay 
down whenever he wants to.” 

“How we goin’ to do it?” 

‘“‘Look, Sam; there’s the hole into the 
sawdust-box! All you got to do is walk in 
there with the shovel, stick the shovel in 
the hole till it gets full of sawdust, and then 
sprinkle it around on the empty stall.” 

“All I got to do!” Sam cried. ‘What 
are you goin’ to do?” 

“T’m goin’ to be right here,” Penrod 
answered reassuringly. “He won’t kick 
or anything, and it isn’t goin’ to take you 
half a second to slip around behind him to 
the other stall.”’ 
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“What makes you think he won’t kick?” 

“Well, I know he won’t, and, besides, you 
could hit him with the shovel if he tried to. 
Anyhow, I’ll be right here, won’t I?” 

“T don’t care where you are,” Sam said 
earnestly. “What difference would that 
make if he ki——”” 

“Why, you were goin’ right in the stall,” 
Penrod reminded him. ‘When he first 
came in, you were goin’ to take the rake 
and re 

“T don’t care if I was,” Sam declared. 
“T was excited then.” 

“Well, you can get excited now, can’t 
you?” his friend urged. “You can just as 
easy get ‘g 

He was interrupted by a shout from Sam, 
who was keeping his eye upon Whitey 
throughout the discussion. 

“Look! Looky there!’? And undoubt- 
edly renewing his excitement, Sam pointed 
at the long, gaunt head beyond the manger. 
It was disappearing from view. “Look!” 
Sam shouted. “He’s layin’ down!” 

“Well, then,”’ said Penrod, “I guess he’s 
goin’ to take a nap. If he wants to lay 
down without waitin’ for us to get the saw- 
dust fixed for him, that’s his lookout, not 
wm 

On the contrary, Sam perceived a favora- 
ble opportunity for action. 

“‘T just as soon go and make his bed up 
while he’s layin’ down,” he volunteered. 
“You climb up on the manger and watch 
him, Penrod, and I'll sneak in the otker 
stall and fix it all up nice for him, so’s he 
can go in there any time when he wakes up, 
and lay down again, or anything; and if he 
starts to get up, you holler and I'll jump out 
over the other manger.”’ 

Accordingly, Penrod established himself 
in a position to observe the recumbent 
figure. Whitey’s breathing was rather 
labored but regular, and, as Sam remarked, 
he looked “better,’’ even in his slumber. 
It is not to be doubted that, although 
Whitey was suffering from a light attack of 
colic, his feelings were in the main those of 
contentment. After trouble, he was sol- 
aced; after exposure, he was sheltered; after 
hunger and thirst, he was fed and watered. 
He slept. 

The noon whistles blew before Sam’s 
task was finished, but by the time he de- 
parted for lunch there was made a bed of 
such quality that Whitey must needs have 
been a born faultfinder if he complained of 
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it. The friends parted, each urging the 
other to be prompt in returning, but Pen- 
rod got into threatening difficulties as soon 
as he entered the house. 

“Penrod,”’ said his mother, ‘“‘what did 
you do with that loaf of bread Della says 
you took from the table?”’ 

" “Ma’am? What loaf o’ bread?” 

“T believe I can’t let you go outdoors 
this afternoon,”’ Mrs. Schofield said severe- 
ly. “If you were hungry, you know per- 
fectly well all you had to do was to = 

“But I wasn’t hungry; I * 

“You can explain later,” said Mrs. 
Schofield. ‘You'll have all afternoon.” 

Penrod’s heart grew cold. 

“T can’t stay in,” he protested. ‘I’ve 
asked Sam Williams to come over.” 

“Tl telephone Mrs. Williams.”’ 

“Mamma!” Penrod’s voice 
became agonized. ‘I had 
to give that bread to a— 
toa poor ole man. He 
was starving and so 
were his children and 
his wife. They were 
all just starving—and 
they couldn’t wait 
while I took time 
to come and 
ask you, 
mamma. I 
got to go 
outdoors 
this after- 
noon. I 
got to! 

Sam’s—~’ 

She re- 
lented. 

In the 
carriage- 
house, 
half an 
hour later, 

Penrod 
gave an ac- 
count of 
the episode. 

“Where'd 
we been, I’d (4 
just like to * 
know,” he 
concluded, “if I 
hadn’t got out here 
this afternoon?” 


“Well, I guess I — 
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could managed him all right,” said Sam. 
“T was in the passageway a minute ago, 
takin’ a look at him. He’s standin’ up again. 
I expect he wants more to eat.” 

“Well, we got to fix about that,” said Pen- 
rod. “ But what I mean—if I’d had to stay in 
the house, where would we been about the 
most important thing in the whole biz’nuss?”’ 

‘What you talkin’ about?” 

“Well, I guess you’ll soon see what I’m 
talkin’ about!” 

“Well, what are you?” 


You stop that!“ Sam shouted. “You stop 


that, you ole horse, you!” 
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“Well, why can’t you wait till I tell you?” 
Penrod’s tone had become peevish. For 
that matter, so had Sam’s. 

“Well, why don’t you tell me, then?” 

“Well, how can I?” Penrod demanded. 
“You keep talkin’ all the time.”’ 

“T’m not talkin’ now, am I?” Sam pro- 
tested. ‘You can tell me now, can’t you? 
I’m not talk . 

“You are, too!’’ shouted Penrod. 
talk all the time! You——”’ 

He was interrupted by Whitey’s peculiar 
cough. Both boys jumped and _ forgot 
their argument. 

‘‘He means he wants some more to eat, 
I bet,” said Sam. 

“Well, if he does, he’s got to wait,” 
Penrod declared. ‘We got to get the most 
important thing of all fixed up first.” 

““What’s that, Penrod?” 

“The reward,” said Penrod amiably. 
“That’s what I was tryin’ to tell you about, 
Sam, if you’d ever give me half a chance.” 

‘Well, I did give you a chance. I kept 
tellin’ you to tell me, but——”’ 

“You never! You kept sayin’ 

They renewed this discussion, protract- 
ing it indefinitely; but as each persisted in 
clinging to his own interpretation of 
the facts, the question still remains unset- 
tled. It was abandoned, or rather, it 
merged into another during the later stages 
of the debate, this other being concerned 
with which of the debaters had the least 
‘“‘sense.” Each made the plain state- 
ment that if he were more deficient than 
his opponent in that regard, self-destruction 
would be his only refuge. Each declared 
that he would “rather die than be talked to 
death;”’ and then, as the two approached 
a point bluntly recriminative, Whitey 
coughed again, whereupon they were mi- 
raculously silent, and went into the pas- 
sageway in a perfectly amiable manner. * 

“T got to have a good look at him, for 
once,”’ said Penrod, as he stared frowningly 
at Whitey. “We got to fix up about that 
reward.” 

“T want to take a good ole look at him 
myself,”’ said Sam. 

After supplying Whitey with another 
bucket of water, they returned to the car- 
riage-house and seated themselves thought- 
fully. In truth, they were something a 
shade more than thoughtful; the adven- 
ture to which they had committed them- 
selves was beginning to be a little overpow- 


“You 
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ering. If Whitey had been a dog, a goat, 
a fowl, or even a stray calf, they would 
have felt equal to him; but now that the 
earlier glow of their wild daring had disap- 
peared, vague apprehensions stirred. Their 
‘good look” at Whitey had not reassured 
them—he seemed large, Gothic, and unusual. 

Whisperings within them began to urge 
that for boys to undertake an enterprise 
connected with so huge an animal as an 
actual horse was perilous. Beneath the 
surface of their musings, dim but ominous 
prophecies moved; both boys began to 
have the feeling that, somehow, this affair 
was going to get beyond them and that they 
would be in heavy trouble before it was over 
—they knew not why. They knew why 
no more than they knew why they felt it 
imperative to keep the fact of Whitey’s 
presence in the stable a secret from their 


‘respective families, but they did begin to 


realize that keeping a secret of that size 
was going to be attended with some diffi- 
culty. In brief, their sensations were be- 
coming comparable to those of the man who 
stole a house. 

Nevertheless, after a short period given 
to unspoken misgivings, they returned to 
the subject of the reward. The money- 
value of bay horses, as compared to white, 
was again discussed, and each announced 
his certainty that nothing less than “a good 
ole hunderd dollars” would be offered for 
the return of Whitey. 

But immediately after so speaking, they 
fell into another silence, due to sinking 
feelings. They had spoken loudly and 
confidently, and yet they knew, somehow, 
that such things were not tobe. According 
to their knowledge, it was perfectly rea- 
sonable to suppose that they would receive 
this fortune, but they frightened them- 
selves in speaking of it; they knew that 
they could not have a hundred dollars for 
their own. An oppression, as from some- 
thing awful and criminal, descended upon 
them at intervals. 

Presently, however, they. were warmed 
to a little cheerfulness again by Penrod’s 
suggestion that they should put a notice 
in the paper. Neither of them had the 
slightest idea how to get it there, but such * 
details as that were beyond the horizon; 
they occupied themselves with the question 
of what their advertisement ought to “say.” 
Finding that they differed irreconcilably, 
Penrod went to a cache of his in the saw- 
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dust-box and brought two pencils and a 
supply of paper. He gave one of the pen- 


cils and several sheets to Sam; then both 
boys bent themselves in silence to the labor 
of practical composition. 
the briefer paragraph. 
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Penrod produced 


Neither Sam nor Penrod showed any 
interest in what the other had written, but 
both felt that something praiseworthy had 
been accomplished. Penrod exhaled a sigh, 
as of relief, and, in a manner he had ob- 
served his father use sometimes, he said, 

“Thank goodness, that’s off my mind, 
anyway!” 

‘What we goin’ do next, Penrod?’ Sam 
asked deferentially, the borrowed manner 
having some effect upon him. 

“T don’t know what you’re goin’ to do,” 
Penrod returned, picking up the old cigar- 
box which had contained the paper and 
pencils. “J’m goin’ to put mine in here, 
so’s itll come in handy when I haf to get 
at it.” 

“Well, I guess I’ll keep mine there, too,” 
said Sam. Thereupon he deposited his 
scribbled slip beside Penrod’s in the cigar- 
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box, and the box was solemnly returned to 
the secret place whence it had been taken. 

“There, that’s tended to!”’ said Sam, and, 
unconsciously imitating his friend’s imita- 
tion, he gave forth audibly a breath of 
satisfaction and relief. Both boys felt that 
the financial side of their great affair had 
been conscientiously looked to, that the 
question of the reward was settled, and that 
everything was proceeding in a businesslike 
manner. Therefore, they were able to 
turn their attention to another matter. 

This was the question of Whitey’s next 
meal. After their exploits of the morning, 
and the consequent imperilment of Penrod, 
they decided that nothing more was to be 
done in apples, vegetables, or bread; it was 
evident that Whitey must be fed from the 
bosom of nature. 

“We couldn’t pull enough o’ that frost- 
bit ole grass in the yard to feed him,” 
Penrod said gloomily. “‘We could work a 
week and not get enough to make him 
swaller more’n about twice. All we got 
this morning, he blew most of it away. 
He’d try to scoop it in toward his teeth 
with his lip, and then he’d haf to kind of 
blow out his breath, and after that all the 
grass that’d be left was just some wet 
pieces stickin’ to the outsides of his face. 
Well, and you know how he acted about 
that maple branch. We can’t trust him 
with branches.” 

Sam jumped up. 

“T know!” he cried. 
leaves left on the branches. 
them to him.” 

“T just said 

“T don’t mean the branches,’”’ Sam ex- 
plained. “We'll leave the branches on 
the trees, but just pull the leaves off the 
branches and put ’em in the bucket and 
feed ’em to him out the bucket.” 

Penrod thought this plan worth trying, 
and for three-quarters of an hour the two 
boys were busy with the lower branches of 
various trees in the yard. Thus they man- 
aged to supply Whitey with a fair quantity 
of wet leaves, which he ate in a perfunctory 
way, displaying little of his earlier enthus- 
iasm. And the work of his purveyors might 
have been more tedious if it had been less 
damp, for a boy is seldom bored by any- 
thing that involves his staying-out in the 
rain without protection. The drizzle had 
thickened; the leaves were heavy with 
water, and at every jerk the branches sent 
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fat drops over the two collectors. They at- 
tained a noteworthy state of sogginess. 

Finally, they were brought to the atten- 
tion of the authorities indoors, and Della 
appeared upon the back porch. 

““Musther Penrod,” she called, “y’r 
mamma says ye'll c’m in the house this 
minute an’ change y’r shoes an’ stockin’s 
an’ everythun’ else ye got on! D’ye hear 
me?”’ 

Penrod, taken by surprise and unpleas- 
antly alarmed, darted away from the tree 
he was depleting and ran for the stable. 

“You tell her I’m dry as toast!” he 
shouted over his shoulder. 

Della withdrew, wearing the air of a per- 
son gratuitously insulted; and a moment 
later she issued from the kitchen, carrying 
an umbrella. She opened it and walked 
resolutely to the stable. 

‘She says I’m to bring ye in the house,” 
said Della, ‘an’ I’m goin’ to bring ye!” 

Sam had joined Penrod in the carriage- 
house, and, with the beginnings of an un- 
named terror, the two beheld this grim 
advance. But they did not stay for its 
culmination. Without a word to each 
other they hurriedly tiptoed up the stairs 
to the gloomy loft, and there they paused, 
listening. 

They heard Della’s steps upon the car- 
riage-house floor. 

“Ah, there’s plenty places t’hide in,” 
they heard her say; “but Ill show ye! 
She tole me to bring ye, and (m——” 

She was interrupted by a peculiar sound 
—loud, chilling, dismal, and unmistakably 
not of human origin. The boys knew it 
for Whitey’s cough, but Della had not their 
experience. A smothered shriek reached 
their ears; there was a scurrying noise, and 
then, with horror, they heard Della’s foot- 
steps in the passageway that ran by 
Whitey’s manger. Immediately there came 
a louder shriek, and then, even in the anguish 
of knowing their secret discovered, they 
were shocked to hear distinctly the words, 
“O Lard in hivvin!” in the well-known 
voice of Della. She shrieked again, and 
they heard the rush of her footfalls across 
the carriage-house floor. Wild words came 


from the outer air, and then the kitchen 
door slammed violently. 
She had gone to “tell.”’ 

Penrod and Sam plunged down the stairs 
and out of the stable. 
back fence and fled up the alley. 


It was all over. 


They climbed the 
They 
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turned into Sam’s yard, and, without con- 
sultation, headed for the cellar doors, nor 
paused till they found themselves in the 
farthest, darkest, and gloomiest recess of 
the cellar. There, perspiring, stricken with 
fear, they sank down upon the earthen floor, 
with their moist backs against the stone 
wall. 

Thus with boys. The vague apprehen- 
sions that had been creeping upon Penrod 
and Sam all afternoon had become mon- 
strous; the unknown was before them. 
How great their crime would turn out to be 
(now that it was in the hands of grown 
people), they did not know, but, since it con- 
cerned a horse, it would undoubtedly be 
considered of unprecedented dimensions. 

Their plans for a reward, and all the 
things that had seemed both innocent and 
practical in the morning, now staggered 
their minds as manifestations of criminal 
folly. A new and terrible light seemed to 
play upon the day’s exploits; they had 
chased a horse belonging to strangers, and 
it would be said that they deliberately 
drove him into the stable and there con- 
cealed him. They had, in truth, virtually 
stolen him, and they had stolen food for 
him. The waning light through the small 
window above them warned Penrod that 
his inroads upon the vegetables in his own 
cellar must soon be discovered. Della, 
that Nemesis, would seek them in order to 
prepare them for dinner, and she would find 
them not. But she would recall his ex- 
cursion to the cellar, for she had seen him 
when he came up; and also the truth would 
be ‘known concerning the loaf of bread. 
Altogether, Penrod felt that his case was 
worse than Sam’s—until Sam offered a sug- 
gestion which roused such horrible possi- 
bilities concerning the principal item of 
their offense that all thought of the smaller 
indictments disappeared. 

“Listen, Penrod,” Sam quavered: “‘ What 
—what if that—what if that ole horse 
maybe b’longed to a—policeman!”” Sam’s 
imagination was not of the comforting 
kind. ‘What’d they—do to us, Penrod, 
if it turned out he was some policeman’s 
horse?” 

Penrod was able only to shake his head. 
He did not reply in words, but both boys 
thenceforth considered it almost inevitable 
that Whitey fad belonged to a policeman, 
and in their sense of so horrible a disaster, 
they ceased for a time to brood upon what 
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their parents would probably do to them. 
The penalty for stealing a policeman’s 
horse would be only a step short of the ulti- 
mate, they were sure. They would not be 
hanged; but vague, looming sketches of 
something called the penitentiary began 
to flicker before them. 


“Let's go down and see what 
time it is by the court-house 
clock,”’ said Penrod 
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It grew darker in the cellar, so that finally 
they could not see each other. 

“T guess they’re huntin’ for us by now,” 
Sam said huskily. “I don’t—I don’t like 
it much down here, Penrod.” 

Penrod’s hoarse whisper came from the 
profound gloom. 

“Well, who ever said you did?” 

“Well—”’ Sam paused; then he said 
plaintively, “I wish we’d never seen that 
dern ole horse.” 

“Tt was every bit his fault,” said Pen- 
rod. “We didn’t do anything. If he 
hadn’t come stickin’ his ole head in our 
stable, it’d never happened at all. Ole 
fool!”” He rose. “I’m goin’ to get out of 
here; I guess I’ve stood about enough for 
one day.” 

““Where—where you goin’, Penrod? You 
aren’t goin’ home, are you?” 

“No; I’m not! What you take me for? 
You think I’m crazy?” 

“Well, where can we go?” 

How far Penrod’s despera- 
tion actually would have led 
him is doubtful, but he made 
this statement: 

“T don’t know where 

you’re goin’, but I’m goin’ 
to walk straight out in 
the country till I come 
to a farmhouse and say 
my name’s George and 

live there!” 

“TIldoit, too,” Sam 
whispered eagerly. 
“Tl say my name’s 

Henry.” 

Well, we better get 

started,” said the ex- 
ecutive Penrod. 
“We got to get 
away from here, 
anyway.” 

But when they 
came to ascend 
the steps leading 
to the “outside 
doors,” they 

found that 
those 
doors had 
been 
closed 


”? 
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“It’s no use,”’ Sam lamented, ‘“‘and we 
can’t bust ’em, cause I tried to, once before. 
Fanny always locks ’em about five o’clock 
—I forgot. We got to go up the stairway 
and try to sneak out through the house.”’ 

They tiptoed back, and up the inner 
stairs. They paused at the top, then 
breathlessly stepped out into a hall which 
was entirely dark. Sam touched Penrod’s 
sleeve in warning, and bent to listen at a 
door. 

Immediately that door opened, reveal- 
ing the bright library, where sat Penrod’s 
mother and Sam’s father. 

It was Sam’s mother who had opened the 
door. 

“Come into the library, boys,”’ she said. 
“Mrs. Schofield is just telling us about it.” 

And as the two pale comrades moved 
dumbly into the lighted room, Penrod’s 
mother rose, and, taking him by the shoul- 
der, urged him close to the fire. 

“You stand there and try to dry off a 
little while I finish telling Mr. and Mrs. 
Williams about you and Sam,”’ she said. 
“You’d better make Sam keep near the 
fire, too, Mrs. Williams, because they both 
got wringing wet. Think of their running 
off just when most people would have 
wanted to stay! Well, I'll go on with the 
story, then. Della told me all about 
it, and what the cook next door said she’d 
seen, how they’d been trying to pull grass 
and leaves for the poor old thing all day— 
and all about the apples they carried from 
your cellar, and getting wet and working in 
the rain as hard as they could—and they’d 
given him a loaf of bread! Shame on 
you, Penrod!’’ She paused to laugh, but 
there was a little moisture round her eyes, 
even befere she laughed. “And they’d fed 
him on potatoes and lettuce and cabbage 
and turnips out of our cellar! And I wish 
you'd see the sawdust bed they made for 
him! Well, when I’d telephoned, and the 
Humane Society man got there, he said it 


was the most touching thing he ever knew. 
It seems he knew this horse, and had been 
looking for him. He said ninety-nine 
boys out of a hundred would have chased 
the poor old thing away, and he was going 
to see to it that this case didn’t go unnoticed, 
because the local branch of the society 
gives little silver medals for special acts 
like this. And the last thing he said be- 
fore he led the poor old horse away was 
that he was sure Penrod and Sam each 
would be awarded one at the meeting of 
the society next Thursday night.” 


On the following Saturday morning a 
yodel sounded from the sunny sidewalk in 
front of the Schofields’ house, and Penrod, 
issuing forth, beheld the familiar figure of 
Samuel Williams in waiting. 

Upon Sam’s breast there glittered a 
round bit of silver suspended by a white 
ribbon from a bar of the same metal. 
Upon the breast of Penrod was a decoration 
precisely similar. 

“°Lo, Penrod,’’ said Sam. 
goin’ to do?” 

“Nothin’.” 

“‘T got mine on,” said Sam. 

“T have, too,”’ said Penrod. ‘I wouldn’t 
take a hunderd dollars for mine.” 

“JT wouldn’t take two hunderd for 
mine,” said Sam. 

Each glanced pleasantly at the other’s 
medal. They faced each other without 
shame. Neither had the slightest sense of 
hypocrisy either in himself or in his com- 
rade. On the contrary! 

Penrod’s eyes went from Sam’s medal 
back to his own; thence they wandered, with 
perhaps a little disappointment, to the life- 
less street and to the empty yards and 
spectatorless windows of the neighborhood. 
Then he looked southward toward the busy 
heart of the town, where multitudes were. 

“‘Let’s go down and see what time it is 
by the court-house clock,” said Penrod. 


“What you 


The next Penrod story will be ‘‘Panther or Something.’’ 


Edna Ferber’s next Emma McChesney story, 
Sisters Under Their Skin, 


will appear in August Cosmopolitan. 
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Putting America First 


The Road to National Efficiency 
By Walter Dill Scott, Ph.D. 


Head of th Department of Psychology, Northwestern University 


Epitor’s NotE—The preponderance of psychic force and vital energy in the human race has 
at different periods of history been directed toward different ends. Thus we have distinct 
world-eras characterized by martial achievement, artistic creation, religious and spiritual de- 
velopment, geographical discovery and exploration, colonization, the upbuilding of political 
institutions, and, to-day, industrial and commercial progress. In the last, America has taken 
the lead. The genius of this country most truly expresses itself in power of business organization. 
But our methods, successful as they are, have not been entirely satisfactory, and have been 
subjected to much criticism. They have been too empirical, too little based on scientific princi- 
ples. It was recognized that certain factors necessary to attainment of the highest efficiency 


were missing. To discover these has been a special object of study on the part of noted psy- 


chologists. 


HE chief aim of mankind in America 

to-day isnot dollars but efficiency. 

But since the acquisition of money 

is frequently the only visible indi- 

cation of efficiency, it is not strange that the 

American is sometimes accused of making 
wealth his single aim. 

In the advance of the fine and the indus- 
trial arts, theory occasionally precedes 
practise, but ordinarily the practise keeps 
ahead of the theory. The most rapid ad- 
vance is attainable only when the two keep 
well abreast and alternate in leadership. 
The efficiency movement has, till the pres- 
ent time, been the result of practise rather 
than of theory. When a theoretical founda- 
tion is sought which might explain the 
movement, the search has usually led no 
further than to a formulation of the theory 
of standardization. The search for effi- 
ciency and thesearch for the one best method 
for accomplishing each task are thought to 
be identical. The speed at which the ma- 
chine should be run, the sequence of move- 
ments in performing the task, the scientific 
standardization of the minutest parts of 
every process—these are the tasks empha- 
sized by most men who have attempted to 
reduce efficiency to its theoretical basis. 
There is no denying the benefit of standardi- 
zation; but its weakness is that, when men 
become enamored of its benefits, the em- 
ployees are reduced to mere machines and 
individual initiative is in danger of becom- 
ing dwarfed. 


Some very interesting results of this study are given in the following article. 


In the attempt to secure a theoretical 
foundation for efficiency, certain intelligent 
people confuse efficiency with system. But 
there is always the danger that system will 
degenerate into red tape and bureaucracy 
and that it will have a deadening effect on 
personal initiative and personal enthusiasm. 

Thetheory of efficiency in some landsand in 
some ages may be based largely on standardi- 
zation and on system, but in America, at the 
present time, the theory of efficiency must 
include the factor of pleasure—pleasure as 
the present condition of the worker. 

The effects of extreme pleasure and of ex- 
treme displeasure are readily observed. When 
we are greatly pleased, the bodily changes 
are immediate and are called “laughing” 
the corresponding effect of displeasure is 
“crying.” In both laughing and weeping, 
the bodily changes are by no means limited 
to the facial changes and the audible sounds, 
but equally striking changes take place in 
the different activities of the body. Most 
of the bodily changes due to pleasure or dis- 
pleasure are never detected by the average 
man. But various scientific instruments 
have discovered numerous changes in the 
human organism as accompaniments of these 
emotions, whether mild or extreme. The 
changes are not limited to the action of cir- 
culation, digestion, and respiration but ex- 
tend, as well, even to the action of the 
glands and tissues of the body. 

Recently, a Russian scientist, Pawlow, 
discovered an important activity in the 
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secretory glands of the alimentary tract as 
a normal result of pleasure. Displeasure 
stops the secretion of the juices necessary 
for the digestion of food, but pleasure in- 
creases the flow. 

Even more recently, an American scien- 
tist, Cannon, discovered that displeasure is 
accompanied by a most remarkable action 
in small glands located near the kidneys. 
In any extreme form of displeasure, these 
so-called suprarenal glands secrete into the 
blood substances which ‘“‘congeal’’ the 
blood. If a man in a barber’s chair is ex- 
tremely afraid of the barber, this dread 
stimulates the adrenal glands, and a cut in 
the face stops bleeding more readily than 
would be the case if the man were not 
afraid of the barber. This result of dis- 
pleasure is to put the blood into a condi- 
tion adapted to an emergency. 

SOME INTERESTING TESTS 

Professor Titchener, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, reports the effect of pleasure and of 
displeasure upon human strength and en- 
durance. The subjects were tested by hav- 
ing them grip on a recording instrument. 
After their efforts had been tested and re- 
corded for a short time, they were allowed 
to smell a pleasing odor. The result was 
instantaneous, and showed itself by a pro- 
nounced recuperation and increase of the 
strength of the grip. At other times, the 
odor was changed from a pleasing to a dis- 
pleasing one. The displeasing odor in- 
creased the exhaustion of the workers and 
reduced their gripping power. When a 
liquid having a pleasing taste was taken 
into the mouth (not swallowed), the result 
was similar to that secured from pleasing 
odors. But the result of a displeasing sub- 
stance taken into the mouth was to cause 
an increase of exhaustion and diminution 
of the work accomplished in a given time. 

M. Ch. Féré, a French scientist, con- 
ducted most elaborate experiments deal- 
ing with the effect of different types of 
stimulations upon human strength and hu- 
man endurance. An individual engaged in 
a task that does not require eyesight can 
yet accomplish more with his eyes open 
than with them blindfolded. If the light 
is bright, his labors are more effective than 
if the light is dull. If he wears glasses of a 
color pleasing to him, he can accomplish 
more with than without such glasses. 

Féré states that when his workers began 
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to show unmistakable signs of exhaustion, 
they were recuperated temporarily by a 
drink of alcoholic liquid. However, the 
exhaustion soon returned, and complete 
exhaustion was reached more quickly than 
would have been the case if no alcohol has 
been taken. The method of experimenta- 
tion was then changed in one particular. 
When the signs of fatigue became unmis- 
takable, the alcoholic beverage was taken 
as before, but not swallowed. It was held 
in the mouth for a time and then ejected. 
By merely holding the alcohol in the mouth, 
the workers received the stimulation of the 
pleasing taste and odor, but escaped the more 
rapid exhaustion brought about by the in- 
troduction of the poison into the system. 

So the summary may be: 

Anything that increases bodily pleasure 
and comfort adds to human efficiency, pro- 
vided there is no injurious after-effect. 

W. R. Wright, of the University of Michi- 
gan, and G. E. Arps, of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, found that workers can accomplish 
much more if they have a knowledge of their 
progress and so have an interest in the re- 
sults. The pleasure derived from knowl- 
edge of accomplishment increases materially 
the available efficiency and postpones the 
approach of muscular fatigue. 


EFFECTS OF PLEASURE AND DISPLEASURE 


The stimulating, invigorating effects of 
pleasure and the depressing, exhausting 
effects of displeasure have been observed 
not only in the laboratory but in all places 
where people exert themselves strenuously. 
The business man finds that he is most ex- 
hausted not by work but by worry. It is 
the distractions, the disappointments, the 
failures that sap the vitality. The accom- 
plishments, the continuous application to 
the task, the successes of the day recuperate 
and stimulate him. The distress of defeat 
exhausts and depletes; the pleasure of suc- 
cess sustains and recuperates. 

The practise of pleasure has gone much 
further than the theory of, pleasure. The 
world has come to demand the practise of 
providing pleasing and comfortable condi- 
tions for the sick and the convalescent. 
Very few know the theory of the effect of 
pleasure in furthering the processes of re- 
sistance to disease and of recuperation from 
injury. School administrators demand 
that the schoolrooms shall be pleasing, 
even though they do not recognize the 
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reason of the increased mental efficiency 
from pleasure. 

So, too, the captains of industry are find- 
ing that workmen accomplish mare if the 
factory grounds, the factory equipment, 
the factory management, and the routine 
of the day add as much pleasure as possi- 
ble to the individual laborers. Yet these 
same managers work in blissful ignorance 
of the actual effect of pleasure on muscular 
exertion and all other phases of human 
efficiency. The breeders of fancy animals 
recognize the pleasure theory, and accord- 
ingly provide comfortable equipment and 
environment for their stock. Consequently, 
the practise of taking care of these blooded 
animals is far in advance of the provisions 
for pleasing and comfortable conditions for 
human beings. We shall come finally to 
see that pleasure is as essential 
to human efficiency as is 
sunshine to the growth 
of healthy plants. 

The theories concern- 
ing human efficiency 
must include, therefore, 


A test with the finger dynamometer, showing record- 
ing instrument—the device used by Professor Titche- 
ner in determining the effects of pleasure and of 
displeasure upon human strength and endurance 

Variations in psychic energy due to different mental states are 


recorded. It is thus that some valuable additions to our knowl- 
edge of how to increase business efficiency have been obtained 
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the three devices—standardization of work, 

systematization, and pleasing and comfort- 

able conditions for the worker. But, as a 

matter of fact, these three in themselves are 

quite inadequate to secure efficiency. 

Standardization, system, and pleasure 

are insignificant without motive to action. 

A man working with the right motive may 

be efficient, even though his work is not re- 

duced to the one best method, even though 

it is not well coordinated with other work, 

and even though his heart aches with every 

stroke. Once the great motive in securing 

human industry was fear; but to-day it is 

hope. Once man had to be driven; but 

to-day he must be enticed. Once man 

acted to escape pain; to-day he acts to se- 

cure pleasure. This newer motive is most 

adequately expressed by the words “‘inter- 
est in the work.” 

The young man 

who has been reared 

in an American 

home and _ perme- 

ated with the spirit 

of American free- 

dom and independ- 

ence has never been 

taught to respond 

to force and cannot 

be driven to 

industrious 

activity with- 

out a terrible 

loss of effi- 

ciency. <Ac- 

cordingly, many 

employers look upon 

the typical 

American 

as a poor 

specimen 

from 

which to 

create an 

efficient 

workman. 

Yet, if Amer- 

ica is to be- 

come the efficient 

nation it aspires to 

be, its efficiency must result from the work 

of American born and trained, rather than 

from foreign born and trained. The diffi- 

culty is that we have been trying to make 

efficient workers out of Americans by apply- 

ing motives which moved men in former 
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generations and still move men in some 
countries; but they are motives which do 
not meet the needs of typical Americans. 

Progress, however, is being made, and 
we occasionally find in the commercial and 
industrial world a great leader who, at 
least in part, understands the American 
born and American trained, and who has 
developed a practise based on the interest 
theory as a motive to industry, and who 
stimulates his men by a practise based on 
a single aspect of this theory. 

One advertising manager and _sales- 
manager, who has been particularly success- 
ful in developing his American-born and 
American-trained employees, attributes his 
commercial supremacy to the fact that he 
is able to make his men assume the respon- 
sibility for their particular tasks. Although 
it may be inaccurate to identify respon- 
sibility and its resultant interest with the 
whole theory of efficiency, it is such an im- 
portant factor in efficiency that the over- 
emphasis does not result disastrously. 
This man has developed unusual skill in 
causing his men to feel responsibility, and, 
as a result, a very large proportion of them 
become enamored of their work and grow 
to be particularly efficient. A feeling of 
complete responsibility increases the energy 
of the individual, banishes fatigue, and be- 
comes a driving motive of great force. 


WORK AS SOCIAL SERVICE 


The best known merchant in America 
to-day attributes his success in developing 
efficient American men to the fact that he 
inspires them with the idea of social ser- 
vice. In a recent interview he stated that 
we should use the word “service” as 
synonymous with “efficiency,” because 
real efficiency can only be secured when it 
is based on service. In practise, this suc- 
cessful merchant convinces the employees 
that the house is performing a social service 
to the community. The employee is taught 
to see that his individual task, no matter 
how small, is a real service to the com- 
munity, because it is an essential part of 
the greater activity of the house. This 
merchant has unbounded confidence in his 
theory, and in his practise has done much 
more than most merchants to develop his 
men so that they may respond to this high 
motive. The results justify his efforts and 
indicate the importance of social service 
in the ultimate theoretical explanation of 
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American efficiency. There is no denying 
the statement that American-born work- 
men take interest in their work when they 
are imbued with an enthusiasm for service. 

If any people has very great approval 
for any type of work, the individuals of 
that people become efficient in that work. 
If Italy grants her highest approval to art, 
Italy will develop artists. If Germany gives 
her highest approval to military achieve- 
ments, Germany will develop military lead- 
ers. If Scotland gives her highest approval 
to thrift, Scotland will develop the bank 
presidents for the world. If America gives 
her highest approval to great industrial and 
commercial achievements, America will de- 
velop captains of industry and commerce. 
Numeroussuccessful employers have become 
impressed with this theory and have set about 
to put it into practise. They have insisted 
upon the dignity of all work when well done. 
They have succeeded, in part at least, in 
causing the employees to take toward their 
work the attitude of the artist. The work 
is not judged in terms of the monetary re- 
ward, but in terms of its perfection. 


THE STIMULUS OF COOPERATION 


One of the foremost manufacturers in 
America has still another working theory of 
American efficiency. He assumes that 
American young men take the greatest in- 
terest in their work and become efficient 
only under the stimulus of cooperation. 
The practise of his entire plant is based on 
this theory. There is no air of military su- 
periority on the part of any foreman, 
superintendent, or manager. Throughout 
the entire organization, one finds a spirit of 
mutual cooperation and helpfulness. The 
enthusiasm for the work of the plant is 
almost equal to the enthusiasm found in 
the members of a football team, and the 
workers are accordingly most happy and 
industrious. 

When the theory underlying American 
efficiency is fully formulated, and when the 
practise is perfected, standardization, sys- 
tem, and pleasure will not be neglected, but 
special emphasis will undoubtedly be given 
to these four—responsibility, social service, 
social approval, and cooperation. When 
America shall have come to understand these 
motives and to have applied them success- 
fully, the American born and American 
trained will prove more efficient than the 
youth of other lands and ages. 
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OF THE BIG HOWUSE 


A STORY OF THREE PEOPLE IN A REAL WORLD 


By Jack 


London 


Author of ‘The Valley of the Moon, Smoke Bellew, “The Sea Wes, ete. 


Mlustrated by Howard Chandler Christy 


Synopsis—Dick Forrest is the owner of a two-hundred-and-fifty-thousand-acre farm and ranch in the Sacramento 


valley, 


has become famous the country over for the quality of its products. 
fortune of twenty million dollars; and the orphaned boy, resenting the restraint of his guardians, runs away from home. 
three years he is back, having learned much of life and human nature. 
At twenty-one, he buys the great tract of land, stocks it with 


chiefly directed, in accordance with his bent, toward farming. 


the finest blooded animals, and builds the Big House for a home. 
and leaving affairs in their hands, Dick spends four years in travel, having many remarkable adventures. 
She is Paula Desten, 


turns with a wife—‘‘ The Little Lady of the Big House.” 
the “gold days"’ of California. 
Ten years pass at home, with intervals of travel. 


Is Paula completely happy? 


California, which, through his genius for organization and his scientific knowledge of agriculture and stock-raising, 


His father died when he was thirteen, leaving him a 
In 
He then turns with great diligence to his studies, 


Experts are installed in every department of the farm, 
At thirty, he re- 
daughter of a comrade of Dick’s father in 


A oie begins to take form in 


Dick’s mind that, so absorbed is he in the management of the ranch, he does not give her all her passionate nature craves. 


But he does not believe she can be lonely. 
neighborhood. 
the “Jungle-birds,”’ 
Hancock, an amateur anthropologist and philologist; 
pher and revolutionist. Staying in the house just now are, 


and whom Dick practically takes care of. 


The Big House has always guests. 
Among these are four eccentric characters who talk, read, 


It is a gathering-place for all who live in the 
and dream, but won't work, calling themselves 


They are Terrence McFane, an epicurean anarchist; Aaron 


Theodore Malken, a shiftless poet, and Dar Hyal, a Hindu philoso- 
among others, Paula's two young half-sisters, Ernestine and Lute; 


the latter's chum, Rita Wainwright, and her brother Bert, and a more recent arrival, Evan Graham, an American of roving 


disposition, whom Dick and Paula had met in South America two years before. 


A great admiration for Paula, who is a 


woman of many moods and talents, immediately takes possession of Graham. 


HE next morning Graham learned 

further the ways of the Big 

House. Oh My had partly ini- 

tiated him in particular things 

the preceding day and had 

learned that, after the waking- 

cup of coffee, he preferred to breakfast at 

table rather than in bed. Also, Oh My had 

warned him that breakfast at table was an 

irregular affair, anywhere between seven and 

nine, and that the breakfasters merely drifted 

in at their convenience. If he wanted a 

horse, or if he wanted a swim or a motor- 

car orany ranch medium or utility, Oh My 

informed him all he had to do was to call 
for it. 

Arriving in the breakfast-room at half- 
past seven, Graham found himself just in 
time to say good-by to the Gazette man and 
the Idaho buyer, who, finishing, were just 
ready to catch the ranch-machine that con- 
nected at Eldorado with the morning train 
for San Francisco. He sat alone, being per- 
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fectly invited by a perfect Chinese servant 
to order as he pleased, and found himself 
served with his first desire —an ice-cold, 
sherried grapefruit, which, the table-boy 
proudly informed him, was “grown on the 
ranch.” He had just ordered soft-boiled 
eggs and bacon when Bert Wainwright 
drifted in with a casualness that Graham 
recognized as histrionic, when, five minutes 
later, in boudoir-cap and delectable negligée, 
Ernestine Desten put in an appearance and 
expressed surprise at finding such a multi- 
tiude of early risers. 

Later, as the three of them were rising 
from table, they greeted Lute Desten and 
Rita Wainwright arriving. Over the bil- 
liard-table with Bert, Graham learned that 
Dick Forrest never appeared for breakfast. 
As for Paula, Bert explained she was a 
poor sleeper, a late riser, lived behind a 
door withou. a knob in a spacious wing 
with a secret patio that even he had seen 
but once, and only on rare outing occasions 
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was she known to appear before twelve- 
thirty, and frequently not then. 

‘““You see, she’s healthy and strong and 
all that,” he explained, “but she was born 
with insomnia. She never could sleep. 
She couldn’t sleep as a little baby, even. 
But it’s never hurt her any, because she’s 
got a will and won’t let it get on her nerves. 
She’s just about as tense as they make them; 
yet, instead of going wild when she can’t 
sleep, she just wills to relax, and she does 
relax. She calls them her ‘white nights,’ 
when she gets them. Maybe she’ll fall 
asleep at daybreak, or at nine or ten in the 
morning, and then she'll sleep the rest of 
the clock around and get down to dinner 
as chipper as you please.” 

“Tt’s constitutional, I fancy,” Graham 
suggested. Bert nodded. 

‘Tt would be a handicap to nine hundred 
and ninety-nine women out of a thousand, 
but not to her. She puts up with it, and 
if she can’t sleep one time, she just sleeps 
some other time and makes it up.” 

More, and other things, Bert Wainwright 
told of his hostess, and Graham was not slow 
in gathering that the young man stood a 
good deal in awe of her. 

“T never saw anybody whose goat she 
couldn’t get if she went after it,” he con- 
fided. ‘‘Man or woman or servant, age, 
sex, and previous condition of servitude— 
it’s all one when she gets on the high and 
mighty. And I don’t see how she does it. 
Maybe it’s just a kind of light that comes 
into her eyes, or some kind of an expression 
on her lips, or, I don’t know what—any- 
way, she puts it across, and nobody makes 
any mistake about it.” 

“She has a—a way with her,” Graham 
volunteered. 

“That’s it!” Bert’s face beamed. ‘“‘It’sa 
way she has. She just puts it over. Kind 
of gives you a chilly feeling, you don’t 
know why. Maybe she’s learned to be so 
quiet about it because of the control she’s 
learned by passing sleepless nights without 
squealing out or getting sour. The chances 
are she didn’t bat an eye all last night— 
excitement, you know—the crowd, swim- 
ming the Mountain Lad, and such things. 
Now, ordinary things that ’d keep most 
women awake, like danger, or storm at 
sea, and such things, Dick says don’t feeze 
her. She can sleep like a baby, he says, 
when the town she’s in is being bom- 
barded or when tne ship she’s in is try- 
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ing to claw off a lee shore. She’s a won- 
der, and no mistake.” 

A little later, Graham, along with Bert, 
encountered the girls in the morning-room, 
where, despite an hour of ragtime song and 
dancing and chatter, he was scarcely for a 
moment unaware of a loneliness, a lack, and 
a desire to see his hostess, in some fresh 
and unguessed mood and way, come in upon 
them through the open door. 

Still later, mounted on Altadena and 
accompanied by Bert on a thoroughbred 
mare, Graham made a two hours’ explora- 
tion of the dairy center and arrived back 
barely in time to keep an engagement with 
Ernestine on the tennis-court. 

He came to lunch with an eagerness for 
which his keen appetite could not entirely 
account; and he knew definite disappoint- 
ment when his hostess did not appear. 

“‘A white night,”’ Dick Forrest surmised, 
for his guest’s-benefit, and went into details 
additional to Bert’s of her constitutional 
inaptitude for normal sleep. “Do you 
know, we were married years before I ever 
saw her asleep. I knew she did sleep, but 
I never saw her. I’ve seen her go three 
days and nights without closing an eye and 
keep sweet and cheerful all the time, and 
when she did sleep, it was out of exhaustion. 
That was when the All Away went ashore 
in the Carolines and the whole population 
worked to get us off. It wasn’t the danger, 
for there wasn’t any. It was the noise. 
Also, it was the excitement. She was too 
busy living. And when it was almost all 
over, I actually saw her asleep for the first 
time in my life.” 

A new guest had arrived that morning, 
a Donald Ware, whom Graham met at 
lunch. He seemed well acquainted with 
all, and Graham gathered that, despite his 
youth, he was a violinist of note on the 
Pacific Coast. 

“He has conceived a grand passion for 
Paula,” Ernestine told Graham, as they 
passed out from the dining-room. 

Graham raised his eyebrows. 

“Oh, but she doesn’t mind!” Ernestine 
laughed. “Every man that comes along 
does the same thing. She’s used to it. 
She has just a charming way of disregard- 
ing all their symptoms, and enjoys them and 
gets the best out of them in consequence. 
It’s lots of fun to Dick. You'll be doing 
the same before you’re here a week. And 
if you don’t, most likely you’ll hurt Dick’s 
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feelings. He’s come to expect it as a mat- 
ter of course. And when a fond, proud 
husband gets a habit like that, it must hurt 
terribly to see his wife not appreciated.” 

“Oh, well, if I am expected to, I suppose 
I must!” Graham sighed. “But, just the 
same, I hate to do whatever everybody does, 
just because everybody does it. But if 
it’s the custom—well, it’s the custom, that’s 
all. But it’s mighty hard on one with so 
many other nice girls around.” 

There was a quizzical light in his long 
gray eyes that affected Ernestine so pro- 
foundly that she gazed into his eyes over- 
long, became conscious of it, and dropped 
her own eyes away and flushed. 

“Little Theo—the boy-poet, you remem- 
ber, last night,’’ she rattled on, in a patent 
attempt to escape from her confusion. 
‘“He’s madly in love with Paula, too. I’ve 
heard Aaron Hancock chaffing him about 
some sonnet-cycle, and it isn’t difficult to 
guess the inspiration. And Terrence—the 
Irishman, you know—he’s mildly in love 
with her. Théy can’t help it, you see; 
and can you blame them?” 

“She surely deserves it all,’ Graham 
murmured, although vaguely hurt in that 
the addle-pated, alphabet-obsessed, epi- 
curean anarchist of an Irishman who gloried 
in being a loafer and a pensioner should even 
mildly be in love with the Little Lady. 
“She is most deserving of all men’s admira- 
tion,” he continued smoothly. “From 
the little I’ve seen of her, she’s quite re- 
markable and most charming.” 

“She’s my half-sister,” Ernestine vouch- 
safed, “although you wouldn’t dfeam a drop 
of the same blood ran in our veins. She’s 
different from all the Destens, from any girl 
I ever knew—though she isn’t exactly a girl. 
She’s thirty-five, you know : 

“Pussy, pussy!”” Graham whispered. 

The pretty young blonde looked at him 
in bewilderment, taken aback by the ap- 
parent irrelevance of his interruption. 

“Cat!” he censured, in mock reproof. 

“Oh,”’ she cried, “‘I never meant it that 
way! You will find we are very frank here. 
Everybody knows Paula’s age. She tells it 
herself. I’mnineteen—so, there! And now, 
just for your meanness, how old are you?” 

‘As old as Dick,” he replied promptly. 

“And he’s forty,”’ she laughed triumph- 
antly. “Are you coming swimming?” 

Graham shook his head. 

‘T’m going riding with Dick.” 
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Her face fell with all the ingenuousness 
of nineteen. 

“Oh,” she protested, ‘some of his eter- 
nal hillside terracing or water-pocketing!”’ 

“But he said something about swimming 
at five.” 

Her face brightened joyously. 

“Then we'll meet at the tank. It must 
be the same party. Paula said swimming 
at five.” 

As they parted under a long arcade, where 
his way led to the tower room for a change 
into riding-clothes, she suddenly called, 

“Oh, Mr. Graham!”’ 

He turned obediently. 

“You really are not compelled to fall in 
love with Paula, you know. It was just 
my way of putting it.” 

“T shall be very, very careful,” he said 
solemnly, although there was a twinkle in 
his eye as he concluded. 

Nevertheless, as-he went on to his room, 
he could not but admit to himself that the 
Paula Forrest charm, or the far, fairy ten- 
tacles of it, had already reached him and 
were wrapping around him. He knew, 
right there, that he would prefer the en- 
gagement to ride to have been with her 
than with his old-time friend, Dick. 

As he emerged from the house to the long 
hitching-rails under the ancient oaks, he 
looked eagerly for his hostess. Only Dick 
was there, and the stableman, although the 
many saddled horses that stamped in the 
shade promised possibilities. But Dick 
and he rode away alone. Dick pointed out 
her horse, an alert bay thoroughbred, stal- 
lion at that, under a small Australian saddle 
with steel stirrups, and double reined and 
single bitted. 

“T don’t know her plans,” he said. “She 
hasn’t shown up yet; but, at any rate, she'll 
be swimming later. We'll meet her then.” 

Graham appreciated and enjoyed the 
ride, although more than once he found 
himself glancing at his wrist-watch to as- 
certain how far away five o’clock might yet 
be. Lambing-time was at hand, and 
through home field after home field he rode 
with his host, now one and now the other 
dismounting to turn over onto its feet 
rotund and glorious Shropshire and Ram- 
bouillet merino ewes, so hopelessly the prod- 
uct of man’s selection as to be unable to 
get off of themselves from their own broad 
backs, once they were down with their four 
legs helplessly sky-aspiring. 
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“T’ve really worked to make the American 
merino,”’ Dick was saying; ‘‘to give it the 
developed leg, the strong back, the well- 
sprung rib, and the stamina. The Old- 
Country breed lacked the stamina. It 
was too much hand-reared and manicured.” 

“You're doing things, big things,” Gra- 
ham assured him. “Think of shipping 
rams to Idaho! That speaks for itself.” 

Quite by chance, on the way back, meet- 
ing Mendenhall, the horse-manager, they 
were deflected by him to a wide pasture, 
broken by wooded cafions and studded with 
oaks, to look over a herd of yearling ’Shires 
that were to be despatched next morning 
to the upland pastures and feeding-sheds 
of the Miramar Hills. There were nearly 
two hundred of them, rough-coated, begin- 
ning to shed, large-boned, and large for 
their age. 

“We don’t exactly crowd them,” Dick 
Forrest explained, ‘but Mr. Mendenhall 
sees to it that they never lack full nutrition 
from the time they are foaled. Up there 
in the hilis, where they are going, they’ll 
balance their grass with grain. This makes 
them assemble every night at the feeding- 
places and enables the feeders to keep track 
of them with a minimum of effort. I’ve 
shipped fifty stallions, two-year-olds, every 
year for the past five years, to Oregon alone. 
They’re sort of standardized, you know. 
The people up there know what they’re 
getting. They know my standard so well 
that they’ll buy unsight and unseen.”’ 

As Mr. Mendenhall rode away, a man, 
on a slender-legged, head-tossing Palomina, 
rode up and was introduced to Graham 
as Mr. Hennessy, the ranch veterinary. 

“T heard Mrs. Forrest was looking over 
the colts,’ he explained to his employer, 
“and I rode across to give her a glance at 
The Fawn here. She'll be riding her in less 
than a week. What horse is she on to- 
day?” 


“The Fop,”’ Dick replied, as if expecting ° 


the comment that was prompt as the dis- 
approving shake of Mr. Hennessy’s head. 

“T can never become converted to women 
riding stallions,” muttered the veterinary. 
“The Fop is dangerous. Worse—though 
I take my hat off to his record—he’s ma- 
licious and vicious. She—Mrs. Forrest 
ought to ride him with a muzzle; but he’s 
a striker as well, and I don’t see how she 
can put cushions on his hoofs.” 

“Oh, well,’ Dick placated, ‘she has a 
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bit that zs a bit in his mouth, and she’s 
not afraid to use it.” 

“Tf he doesn’t fall over on her some day,” 
Mr. Hennessy grumbled. “Anyway, I'll 
breathe easier when she takes to The 
Fawn here. Now she’s a lady’s mount— 
all the spirit in the world, but nothing vi- 
cious. She’s a sweet mare, a sweet mare, 
and she’ll steady down from her friskiness. 
But she'll always be a gay handful—no 
riding-academy proposition.” 

“Let’s ride over,” Dick suggested. ‘ Mrs. 
Forrest’ll have a gay handful in The Fop 
if she’s ridden him into that bunch of young- 
lings. It’s her territory, you know,” he 
elucidated to Graham. “All the house- 
horses and lighter stock are her affair. 
And she gets grand results. I can’t under- 
stand it myself. It’s like a little girl stray- 
ing into an experimental laboratory of high 
explosives and mixing the stuff around any 
old way and getting more powerful com- 
binations than the graybeard chemists.”’ 

The three men took a cross-ranch road 
for half a mile, turned up a wooded cafion 
where ran a spring-trickle of stream, and 
emerged on a wide, rolling terrace, rich in 
pasture. Graham’s first glimpse was of a 
background of many curious yearling and 
two-year-old colts, against which, in the 
middle ground, he saw his hostess on the 
back of the bright-bay thoroughbred, The 
Fop, who, on hind legs, was striking his 
forefeet in the air and squealing shrilly. 
They reined in their mounts and watched. 

“He'll get her yet,” the veterinary mut- 
tered morosely. “That Fop isn’t safe.” 

But, at that moment, Paula Forrest, 
uraware of her audience, with a sharp cry 
of command and a cavalier thrust of sharp 
spurs into The Fop’s silken sides, checked 
him down to four-footedness on the ground 
and a restless, champing quietness. 

“Taking chances?” Dick mildly _re- 
proached her, as the three rode up. 

“Oh, I can manage him!” she breathed 
between tight teeth, as, with ears back and 
vicious, gleaming eyes, The Fop bared his 
teeth in a bite that would have been peril- 
ously near to Graham’s leg had she not 
reined the brute abruptly away across the 
neck and driven both spurs solidly into his 
sides. The Fop quivered, squealed, and for 
the moment stood still. 

“Tt’s the old game, the’ white-man’s 
game,” Dick laughed. ‘“She’s not afraid 
of him, and he knows it. She outgames him 
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outsavages him, teaches him what savagery 
is in its intimate mood and tense.” 

Three times, while they looked on, ready 
to whirl their own steeds away if he got 
out of hand, The Fop attempted to burst 
into rampage, and three times, solidly, 
with careful, delicate hand on the bitter 
bit, Paula Forrest dealt him double spurs 
in the ribs, till he stood, sweating, frothing, 
fretting, beaten, and in hand. 

‘“‘Good-afternoon!”” Paula greeted her 
guest, the ranch veterinary, and her hus- 
band. “I think I’ve got him now. Let’s 
look over the colts. Just keep an eye, 
Mr. Graham, on his mouth. He’s a dread- 
fulsnapper. Ride free from him, and you'll 
save your leg for old age.”’ 

Now that The Fop’s demonstration was 
over, the colts, startled into flight by some 
impish spirit among them, galloped and 
frisked away over the green turf, until, 
curious again, they circled back, halted 
at gaze, and then, led by one particularly 
saucy chestnut filly, drew up in half a 
circle before the riders, with alert, prick- 
ing ears. Graham scarcely saw the colts. 
He was seeing his protean hostess in a new 
réle. Would her proteanness never end, 
he wondered, as he glanced over the mag- 
nificent, sweating, mastered creature she 
bestrode. The Mountain Lad, despite his 
hugeness, was a mild-mannered pet beside 
this squealing, biting, striking Fop. 

“Look at her!” Paula whispered to Dick, 
in order not to alarm the saucy chestnut 
filly. ‘“Isn’t she wonderful? That’s what 
I’ve been working for.” Paula turned to 
Evan. “Always they have some fault, 
some miss—at the best an approximation 
rather than an achievement.. But she’s 
an achievement. Look at her! She’s as 
near right as I shall probably ever get. 
Her sire is Big Chief, if you know our racing 
register. He sold for sixty thousand when 
he was a cripple. We borrowed the use of 
him. She was his only get of the season. But 
look at her! She’s got his chest and lungs. I 
had my choices—mares eligible for the regis- 
ter. Her dam wasn’t eligible, but I chose 
her. She was an obstinate old maid, but she 
was the one mare for Big Chief. This is her 
first foal, and she was eighteen years old 
when she bred. But I knew it was there. 
All I had to do was to look at Big Chief 
and her, and it just had to be there!” 

‘The dam was only half thoroughbred,” 
Dick explained. ; 
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“But with a lot of Morgan on the other 
side,’ Paula added instantly, ‘“‘and a streak, 
along the back, of mustang. This shall be 
called Nymph, even if she has no place in 
the books. She’ll be my first unimpeach- 
able, perfect saddle-horse. I know it—the 
kind I like—my dream come true at last!” 

“She’s a beauty!” Dick admired, his 
eyes warm in contemplation of the saucy 
chestnut filly, who was daringly close and 
alertly sniffing of the subdued Fop’s tremu- 
lous and nostril-dilated muzzle. 

“T prefer my own horses to be near 
thoroughbred rather than all thorough- 
bred,” Paula proclaimed. ‘The running 
horse has its place on the track, but it’s too 
specialized for mere human use.” 

“Nicely coupled,” Mr. Hennessy said, 
indicating Nymph. “Short enough for 
good running and long enough for the long 
trot. I'll admit I didn’t have any faith in 
the combination; but you’ve got a grand 
animal out of it, just the same.” 

“T didn’t have horses when I was a 
young girl,” Paula said to Graham; “and 
the fact that I can now not only have them 
but breed them and mold them to my heart’s 
desire is always too good to be true. Some- 
times I can’t believe it myself, and have to 
ride out and look them over to make sure.”’ 

She turned her head and raised her eyes 
gratefully to Forrest; and Graham watched 
them look into each other’s eyes for a long 
half-minute. Forrest’s pleasure in his wife’s 
pleasure, in her young enthusiasm and joy 
of life, was clear to Graham’s observation. 

He was meditating with skepticism 
Ernestine’s information that Paula Forrest 
was thirty-five, when she turned to the 
colts and pointed her riding-whip at a black 
yearling nibbling at the spring green. 

“Look at that level rump, Dick,’ she 
said, “and those trotting feet and pas- 
terns.” And, to Graham: “Rather differ- 
ent from Nymph’s long wrists, aren’t 
they? But they’re just what I was after.” 
She laughed a little, with just a shade of 
annoyance. “The dam was a bright sor- 
rel—almost like a fresh-minted twenty- 
dollar piece—and I did so want a pair out 
of her, of the same color, for my own trap. 
Well, I can’t say that I exactly got them, 
although I bred her to a splendid sorrel 
trotting-horse. And this is my reward, 
this black—and, wait till we get to the 
brood-mares and you'll see the other, a 
full brother and mahogany brown. I’m 
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so disappointed.” She singled out a pair 
of dark bays, feeding together. “Those are 
two of Guy Dillon’s get—brother, you know, 
to Lou Dillon. They’re out of different 
mares, not quite the same bay; but aren’t 
they splendidly matched?” 

She moved her subdued steed on, skirt- 
ing the flank of the herd quietly, in order 
not to alarm it; but a number of colts took 
flight. 

“Look at them!” she cried. “Five, 
there, are hackneys. Look at the lift 
of their fore legs as they run!”’ 

“T’ll be terribly disappointed if you don’t 
get a prize-winning four-in-hand out of 
them,”’ Dick praised, and brought again 
the flash of grateful eyes that hurt Graham 
as he noted it. 

“Two are out of heavier mares—see 
that one in the middle and‘the one on the 
far left—and there’s the other three to pick 
from for the leaders. Same sire, five dif- 
ferent dams; and a matched and balanced 
four out of five choices, all in the same sea- 
son, is a stroke of luck, isn’t it?” 

She turned quickly to Mr. Hennessy. 

“T can begin to see the ones that will 
have to sell for polo-ponies among the two- 
year-olds. You can pick them.” 

“Tf Mr. Mendenhall doesn’t sell that 
strawberry roan for a clean fifteen hundred, 
it’ll be because polo has gone out of fash- 
ion,” the veterinary approved, with waxing 
enthusiasm. ‘I’ve had my eye on them. 
That pale-sorrel, there. You remember 
his setback. Give him an extra year, and 
he’ll—look at his coupling!—watch him 
turn!—a cow-skin?—he’ll turn on a silver 
dollar. Give him a year to make up, 
and he’ll stand a show for the International. 
Listen to me: Cut out that Burlingame 
crowd. When he’s ripe, ship him straight 
East.” 

Paula nodded and listened to Mr. Hen- 
nessy’s judgment, her eyes kindling with 
his in the warmth of the sight of the abound- 
ing young life for which she was responsible. 

“Tt always hurts, though,” she confessed 
to Graham, “‘selling such beauties to have 
them knocked out on the field so quickly.” 

Her sheer absorption in the animals 
robbed her speech of any hint of affectation 
or show—so much so, that Dick was im- 
pelled to praise her judgment to Evan. 

“T can dig through a whole library of 
horse-practise, and muddle and mull over 
the Mendelian law until I’m dizzy, like 
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the clod that I am; but she is the genius. 
All she has to do is size up a bunch of mares 
with her eyes, and feel them over a little 
with her hands, and hunt around till she 
finds the right sires, and get pretty nearly 
what she wants in the result—except color— 
eh, Paula?” he teased. 

She showed her laughing teeth in the 
laugh at her expense, in which Mr. Hen- 
nessy joined, and Dick continued: 

“Look at that filly there! We all knew 
Paula was wrong. But look at it! She 
bred a rickety old thoroughbred, that we 
wanted to put out of her old age, to a stand- 
ard stallion, got a filly, bred it back with a 
thoroughbred, bred its filly foal with the 
same standard again, knocked all our prog- 
nostications into a cocked hat, and—well, 
look at it, a world-beater polo-pony! 
There is one thing we have to take off our 
hats to her for: She doesn’t let any woman- 
sentimentality interfere with her culling. 
Oh, she’s cold-blooded enough. She’s as 
remorseless as any man when it comes to 
throwing out the undesirables and selecting 
for what she wants. But she hasn’t mas- 
tered color yet. There’s where her genius 
falls down—eh, Paula? You'll have to put 
up with Duddy and Fuddy for a while 
longer for your trap. By the way, how is 
Duddy?” 

“He’s come around,” 
“thanks to Mr. Hennessy.” 

“Nothing serious,” the veterinarian add- 
ed. “He was just off his feed a trifle. It 
was more a scare of the stableman than 
anything else.” 
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From the colt-pasture to the swimming- 
tank Graham rode as nearly beside his 
hostess as The Fop’s wickedness permitted, 
while Dick and Fennessy, on ahead, were 
deep in ranch business. 

“Tnsomnia has been a handicap all my 
life,” she said, while she tickled The Fop 
with a spur in order to check a threatened 
belligerence. ‘‘But I early learned to keep 
the irritation of it off my nerves and the 
weight of it off my mind. In fact, I early 
came to make a function of it, and actually 
to derive enjoyment from it. It was the 
only way to master a thing I knew would 
persist as long as I persisted. Have you— 
of course you have—learned to win through 
an undertow?” 
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“Ves; by never fighting it,” Graham an- 
swered, his eyes on the spray of color in her 
cheeks and the tiny beads of sweat that 
arose from her continuous struggle with 
the high-strung creature sherode. Thirty- 
five! He wondered if Ernestine had lied. 
Paula Forrest did not look twenty-five. 

“Exactly,” she went on; “by not fighting 
the undertow. By yielding to its down- 
drag and out-drag, and working with it to 
reach air again. Dick taught me that 
trick. So with my insomnia. If it is ex- 
citement from immediate events that holds 
me back from the City of Sleep, I yield to 
it and come quicker to unconsciousness 
from out the entangling currents. I in- 
vite my soul to live over again, from the 
same and different angles, the things that 
keep me from unconsciousness. 

“Take the swimming of the Mountain 
Lad yesterday. I lived it over last night 
as I had lived it in reality. Then I lived it 
as a spectator—as the girls saw it, as you 
saw it, as the cowboy saw it, and, most of 
all, as my husband saw it. Then I made up 
a picture of it, many pictures of it, from all 
angles, and painted them, and framed them, 
and hung them, and then, a spectator, 
looked at them as if for the first time. And 
I made myself many kinds of spectators, 
from crabbed old maids and lean pantaloons 
to girls in boarding-school and Greek boys 
of thousands of years ago. 

“After that I put it to music. I played 
it on the piano, and guessed the playing 
of it on full orchestras and blaring bands. 
I chanted it; I sang it—epic, lyric, comic, 
and, after a weary long while, of course I 
slept in the midst of it, and knew not that 
I slept until I awoke at twelve to-day. 
The last time I had heard the clock strike 
was six. Six unbroken hours is a capital 
prize for me in the sleep-lottery.” 

As she finished, Mr. Hennessy rode away 
on a cross-path, and Dick Forrest dropped 
back to squire his wife on the other side. 

“Will you sport a bet, Evan?”’ he queried. 

“T’d like to hear the terms of it first,” 
was the answer. 

“Cigars against cigars that you can’t 
catch Paula in the tank inside ten minutes 
—no, inside five, for I remember you're 
some swimmer.” 

“Oh, give him a chance, Dick!” Paula 
cried. “Ten minutes will worry him.” 

“But you don’t know him,” Dick argued. 

‘Perhaps I should reconsider. Maybe 
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he’ll slash a killing crawl-stroke at me be- 
fore I’ve really started. Tell me his his- 
tory and prizes.” 

“T’ll just tell you one thing. They still 
talk of it in the Marquesas. It was in the 
big hurricane of 1892. He did forty miles 
in forty-five hours, and only he and one 
other landed on the land. And they were 
all Kanakas. He was the only white man; 
yet he outendured and drowned the last 
Kanaka of them——” 

“T thought you said there 
other?”’ Paula interrupted. 

“She was a woman,” Dick answered. 
“He drowned the last Kanaka.” 

“‘And the woman was, then, a white 
woman?” Paula insisted. 

Graham looked quickly at her, and al- 
though she had asked the question of her 
husband, her head turned to the turn of 
his head, so that he found her eyes meeting 
his straightly and squarely in interrogation. 

Graham held her gaze with equal straight- 


was one 


. hess as he answered, 


“She was a Kanaka.” 

““A queen, if you please,” Dick took up. 
““A queen out of the ancient chief-stock. 
She was queen of Hua-huna.”’ 

“‘Was it the chief-stock that enabled her 
to outendure the native men?”’ Paula asked. 
“Or did you help her?”’ . 

“T rather think we helped cach. other 
toward the end,” Graham replied. ‘“We 
were both out of our heads for short spells 
and long spells. Sometimes it was one, 
sometimes the other, that was all in. We 
made the land at sunset—that is, a wall of 
iron coast, with the surf of the southeast 
trades bursting high. She took hold of 
me and clawed me in the water to get some 
sense in me. You see, I wanted to go in, 
which would have meant finish. 

“She got me to understand that she knew 
where she was; that the current set westerly 
along shore and in two hours would drift 
us abreast of a spot where we could land. I 
swear I either slept or was unconscious most 
of those two hours, and I swear she was in 
one state or the other when I chanced to 
come to and noted the absence of the roar 
of the surf. Then it was my turn to claw 
and maul her back to consciousness. It 
was three hours more before we made the 
sand. We slept where we crawled out of 
the water. Next morning’s sun burnt us 
awake, and we crept into the shade of some 
wild bananas, found fresh water, and went 
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Glad to see you're still alive,” Paula laughed to him, a little 
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to sleep again. Next I awoke, it was night. 
I took another drink, and slept through till 
morning. She was still asleep when a 
bunch of Kanakas, hunting wild goats from 
the next valley, found us.” 

“T’ll wager, for a man who drowned a 
whole Kanaka crew, it was you who did 
the helping,” Dick commented. 

““She must have been forever grateful,” 
Paula challenged. ‘‘ Don’t tell me she wasn’t 
young, wasn’t beautitul, wasn’t a golden- 
brown young goddess.” 

“Her mother was the queen of Hua- 
huna,” Graham answered. “Her father 
was a Greek scholar and an English gen- 
tleman. They were dead at the time of the 
swim, and Nomare was queen herself. 
She was young. She was beautiful as any 
woman anywhere in the world may be beau- 
tiful. Thanks to her father’s skin, she was 
not golden brown. She was tawny golden. 
But you’ve heard the story undoubt- 
edly—” He broke off, with a look of 
question to Dick, who shook his head. 

Calls and cries and splashings of water 
from beyond a screen of trees warned them 
that they were near the tank. 

“You'll have to tell me the rest of the 
story sometime,” Paula said. 

“Dick knows it. I can’t see why he 
hasn’t told you.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Perhaps because he’s never had the 
time or the provocation.” 

“God wot, it’s had wide circulation!’ 
Graham laughed. “For know that I was 
once morganatic—or whatever you call it 
—king of the cannibal isles, or of a paradise 
of a Polynesian isle, at any rate. ‘By a 
purple wave on an opal beach in the hush 
of the Nahim woods,’’’ he hummed care- 
lessly, and swung off from his horse. 

“*The white moth to the closing vine, 
the bee to the opening clover,’”’ she hummed 
another line of the song, while The Fop 
nearly got his teeth into her leg and she 
straightened him out with the spur and 
waited for Dick to help her off and tie 
him. 


’ 


“Cigars! I’m in on that! You can’t 
catch her!” Bert Wainwright called from 
the top of the high dive, forty feet above. 
“Wait a minute; I’m coming!” 

And come he did, in a swan-dive that was 
almost professional. 


“A sweet dive, balanced beautifully,” 
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Graham told him, as he emerged from the 
tank. 

Bert tried to appear unconscious of the 
praise, failed, and, to pass it off, plunged 
into the wager. 

“T don’t know what kind of a swimmer 
you are, Graham,” he said, “but I just 
want in with Dick on the cigars.” 

‘Me, too; me, too,” chorused Ernestine 
and Lute and Rita. 

* “Boxes of candy, gloves, or any truck 
you care to risk,” Ernestine added. 

‘*But I don’t know Mrs. Forrest’s rec- 
ords, either,’ Graham protested, after 
having taken on the bets. “However, 
if, in five minutes——” 

“Ten minutes,” Paula said. 
start from opposite ends of the tank. 
that fair? Any touch is a catch.” 

Graham looked his hostess over with 
secret approval. She was clad, not in the 
single white-silk slip she evidently wore 
only for girl-parties but in a coquettish imi- 
tation of the prevailing fashion-mode, a 
suit of changeable light-blue-and-green 
silk—almost the color of the pool—the skirt 
slightly above the knees, with long stockings 
to match, and tiny bathing-shoes bound on 
with crossed ribbons. On her head was a 
jaunty swimming-cap no jauntier than her- 
self when she urged the ten minutes in place 
of five. 

Rita Wainwright held the watch, while 
Graham walked down to the other end of 
the hundred-and-fifty-foot tank. 

“Paula, you'll be caught if you take any 
chances,” Dick warned. “Evan Graham 
is a real fish-man. Get ready, Rita! Start 
on the full minute!” 

“Tt’s almost a shame to play tricks on so 
reputable a swimmer,” Paula confided to 
them, as she faced her guest down the 
length of the tank and while both waited 
the signal. 

“He may get you before you can turn 
the trick,” Dick warned again. And then, 
to Bert, with just a shade of anxiety: “‘Is it 
working all right? Because if it isn’t, 
Paula will have a bad five seconds getting 
out of it.” 

“All O K.,” Bert assured. “I went in 
myself. The pipe is working. There’s 
plenty of air.” 

“Ready!” Rita called. “Go!” 

Graham ran toward their end like a foot- 
racer, while Paula darted up the high dive. 
By the time she had gained the top plat- 
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form, his hands and feet were on the lower 

rungs. When he was half-way up she 
threatened a dive, compelling him to cease 
from climbing and to get out on the twen- 
ty-foot platform ready to follow her to the 
water. Whereupon she laughed down at 
him and did not dive. 

When he started to climb, Paula again 
chased him to the half-way platform with 
a threat to dive. But not many seconds 
did Graham waste. His next start was 
determined, and Paula, poised for her dive, 
could not send him scuttling back. He 
raced upward to gain the thirty-foot plat- 
form before she should dive, and she was too 
wise to linger. Out into space she launched, 
head back, arms bent, hands close to chest, 
legs straight and close together, her body 
balanced horizontally on the air as it fell 
outward and downward. 

Graham ceased pursuit to watch the 
completion of the dive, and saw his hostess, 
a few feet above the water, bend her head 
forward, straighten out her arms and lock 
the hands to form the arch before her head, 
and, so shifting the balance of her body, 
change it from the horizontal to the per- 
fect water-cleaving angle. 

The moment she entered the water, he 
swung out on the thirty-foot platform 
and waited. From this height, he could 
make out her body beneath the surface, 
swimming a full stroke straight for the far 
end of the tank. Not till then did he dive. 
He was confident that he could outspeed 
her, and his dive, far and flat, entered him in 
the water twenty feet beyond her entrance. 

But, at the instant he was in, Dick dipped 
two flat rocks into the water and struck 
them together. This was the signal for 
Paula to change her course. Graham 
heard the concussion and wondered. He 
broke surface in the full swing of the crawl 
and went down the tank to the far end 
at a killing pace. He pulled himself out 
and watched the surface of the tank. A 
burst of hand-clapping from the girls drew 
his eyes to the Little Lady drawing herself 
out of the tank at the other end. 

Again he ran down the side of the tank, 
and again she climbed the scaffold. But 
this time his wind and endurance enabled 
him to cut down her lead, so that she was 
driven to the twenty-foot platform. She 
took no time for posturing or swanning, but 
tilted immediately off in a stiff dive. Al- 
most they were in the air at the same time. 
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In the water and under it, he could feel 
against his face and arms the agitation 
left by her progress; but she led into the 
deep shadow thrown by the low, afternoon 
sun, where the water was so dark he could 
see nothing. When he touched the side of 
the tank, he came up. She was not in sight. 
He drew himself out, panting, and stood 
ready to dive in at the first sign of her. 
But there were no signs. 

“Seven minutes!” Rita called. “And 
a half—eight—and a half!” 

And no Paula Forrest broke surface. 
Graham refused to be alarmed, because he 
could see no alarm on the faces of the others. 

“I lose,’ he announced at Rita’s, “‘ Nine 
minutes! = 

““She’s been under over two minutes, 
and you’re all too blessed calm about it to 
get me excited,” he said. “I’ve still a 
minute—maybe I don’t lose,” he added 
quickly, as he stepped off into the tank. 

As he went down he turned over and ex- 
plored the cement wall of tank with his 
hands. Midway—possibly ten feet under 
the surface, he estimated—his hands en- 
countered an opening in the wall. He felt 
about, learned it was unscreened, and boldly 
entered. Almost before he was in, he found 
he could come up; but he came up slowly, 
breaking surface in pitchy blackness and 
feeling about him without splashing. 

His fingers touched a cool, smooth arm 
that shrank convulsively at contact while 
the possessor of it cried sharply with the 
startle of fright. He held on tightly and 
began to laugh, and Paula laughed with 
him. A line from “The First Chanty,” 
flashed into his consciousness: 


Hearing her laugh in the gloom, greatly I loved her. 


“You did frighten me when you touched 
me,” she said. “You came without a 
sound, and I was a thousand miles away, 
dreaming——” 

“What ?”’ Graham asked. 

“Well, honestly, I had just got an idea 
for a gown 

“Is there anything you don’t do?” he 
laughed. 

She joined with him, and their mirth 
sounded hollow in the echoing dark. 

“Who told you?” she next asked. 

“Noone. After you had been under two 
minutes I knew it had to be something like 
this, and I came exploring.” 

“Tt was Dick’s idea. He had it built 
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jnto the tank afterward. You will find 
him full of whimsies. He delighted in scar- 
ing old ladies into fits by stepping off into the 
tank with their sons or grandsons and hiding 
away in here. But after one or two nearly 
died of shock—old ladies, I mean—he put 
me up, as to-day, to fooling hardier persons 
like yourself. Oh, he had another accident! 
There was a Miss Coghlan, friend of Er- 
nestine’s, a little seminary girl. They art- 
fully stood her right beside the pipe that 
leads out, and Dick went off the high dive 
and swam in here to the inside end of the 
pipe. After several minutes, by the time 
she was in collapse over his drowning, he 
spoke up the pipe to her in most horrible, 
sepulchral tones. And, right there, Miss 
Coghlan fainted dead away.” 

““She must have been a weak sister,” 
Graham commented. 

“She had a fair measure of excuse,” 
Paula answered. “She was a young thing 
—eighteen, and she had a sort of school- 
girl infatuation for Dick. They all get it. 
You see, he’s such a boy when he’s playing 
that they can’t realize that he’s a hard- 
bitten, hard-working, deep-thinking, ma- 
ture, elderly benedict. The embarrassing 
thing was that the little girl, when she was 
first revived and before she could gather her 
wits, exposed ali her secret heart. Dick’s 
face was a study while she babbled her——”’ 

““Well—going to stay there all night?” 
Bert Wainwright’s voice came down the 
pipe, sounding megaphonically close. 

“Heavens!” Graham sighed with relief; 
for he had started and clutched Paula’s 
arm. “That’s the time I got my fright! 
The little maiden is avenged. Also, at 
last, I know what a lead-pipe cinch is— 
Well, I’m going now.” 

Unable to see the slightest glimmer, 
nevertheless, from the few sounds she made, 
he knew she had turned over and gone down 
head first, and he was not beyond visioning, 
with inner sight, the graceful way in which 
she had done it. 

“Somebody gave it away to you,” was 
Bert’s prompt accusal, when Graham rose 
to the surface of the tank and climbed out. 

‘And you were the scoundrel who rapped 
stone under water,’ Graham challenged. 
“Tf I’d lost, I’d have protested the bet. It 
was a crooked game, a conspiracy.” 

“But you won!” Ernestine cried. 

“T certainly did, and, therefore, I shall 
not prosecute you or any one of your crooked 
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gang—if the bets are paid promptly. Let 
me see—you owe me a box of cigars——”’ 
‘One cigar, sir!” 
“A box! A box!” 
“Cross-tag!”’ Paula cried. 
cross-tag! You're it!” 
Suiting action to word, she tagged Gra- 
ham on the shoulder and plunged into the 
tank. Before he could follow, Bert seized 
him, whirled him a circle, was himself tagged 
and tagged Dick before he could escape. 
And while Dick pursued his wife through 
the tank and Bert and Graham sought a 
chance to cross, the girls fled up the scaffold 
and stood in an enticing row on the fifteen- 
foot diving-platform. 


“Let’s play 


XIV 


AN indifferent swimmer, Donald Ware 
had avoided the afternoon sport in the 
tank; but after dinner, somewhat to the 
irritation of Graham, the violinist monopo- 
lized Paula at the piano. New guests, 
with the casual expectedness of the Big 
House, had drifted in—a lawyer, by name 
Adolph Weil, who had come to confer with 
Dick over some big water-rights suit; 
Jeremy Braxton, straight from Mexico, 
Dick’s general superintendent of the Har- 
vest group, which bonanza, according to 
Jeremy Braxton, was as “unpetering”’ as 
ever; Edwin O’Hay, a red-headed Irish 
musical and dramatic critic, and Chauncey 
Bishop, editor and owner of the San Fran- 
cisco Despatch, and a member of Dick’s 
class and frat, as Graham gleaned. 

Dick had started a boisterous gambling 
game which he called “horrible fives,” 
wherein, although excitement ran high and 
players plunged, the limit was ten cents, 
and, on a lucky coup, the transient banker 
might win or lose as high as ninety cents, 
such coup requiring at least ten minutes 
to play out. This game went on at a big 
table at the far end of the room, accom- 
panied by much owing and borrowing of 
small sums and an incessant clamor for 
change. 

With nine players, the game was crowded, 
and Graham, rather than draw cards, 
casually and occasionally backed Ernes- 
tine’s cards, the while he glanced down the 
long room at the violinist and Paula For- 
rest absorbed in  Beethoven’s sonatas 
and Delibes’ ballets. Jeremy Braxton was 
demanding raising the limit to twenty 
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cents, and Dick, the heaviest loser, as he 
averred, to the tune of four dollars and 
sixty cents, was plaintively suggesting the 
starting of a “kitty,” in order that some one 
should pay for the lights and the sweeping- 
out of the place in the morning, when Gra- 
ham, with a profound sigh at the loss of his 
last bet—-a nickel, which he had had to pay 
double—announced to Ernestine that he 
was going to take a turn around the room 
to change his luck. 

“T prophesied you would,” she told him, 
under her breath. 

“What?” he asked. 

She glanced in Paula’s direction. 

“Just for that, I simply must go down 
there now,” he retorted. 

“Can’t das’t decline a dare!” she taunted. 

“Tf it were a dare, I wouldn’t dare do it.” 

“Tn which case, I dare you,” she took up. 

He shook his head. 

‘“T -had already made up my mind to go 
right down there to that one spot and cut 
that fiddler out of the running. Youcan’t 
dare me out of it at this late stage. Be- 
sides, there’s Mr. O’Hay waiting for you to 
make your bet.” 

Ernestine rashly laid ten cents, and 
scarcely knew whether she won or lost, so 
intent was she on watching Graham go down 
the room, although she did know that Bert 
Wainwright had not been unobservant of 
her gaze and its direction. On the other 
hand, neither she nor Bert nor any other 
at the table knew that Dick’s quick-glancing 
eyes, sparkling with merriment while his 
lips chaffed absurdities that made them 
all laugh, had missed no portion of the side 
play. 

Ernestine, but little taller than Paula, 
although hinting of a plus roundness to 
come, was a sun-healthy, clear blonde, her 
skin sprayed with the almost transparent 
flush of maidenhood at nineteen. To the 
eye, it seemed almost that one could see 
through the pink daintiness of fingers, 
hand, wrist and forearm, neck and cheek. 
And to this delicious transparency of rose 
and pink was added a warmth of tone that 
did not escape Dick’s eyes as he glimpsed 
her watch Evan Graham move down the 
length of room. Dick knew and classified 
her wild, imagined dream or guess, though 
the terms of it were beyond his divination. 

What she saw was what she imagined 
was the princely walk of Graham, the high, 
light, blooded carriage of his head, the 
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delightful carelessness of the gold-burnt, 
sun-sanded hair that made her fingers ache 
to be into with caresses she, for the first 
time, knew were possible of her fingers. 

Nor did Paula, during an interval of 
discussion with the violinist, in which she 
did not desist from stating her criticism 
of O’Hay’s latest criticism of Harold Bauer, 
fail to see and keep her eyes on Graham’s 
progress. She, too, noted with pleasure 
his grace of movement, the high, light poise 
of head, the careless hair, the clear bronze 
of the smooth cheeks, the splendid forehead, 
the long gray eyes with the hint of drooping 
lids and boyish sullenness that fled before 
the smile with which he greeted her. She 
had observed that smile often since her first 
meeting with him. It was an irresistible 
smile, a smile that lighted the eyes with the 
radiance of good fellowship and that crin- 
kled the corners into tiny, genial lines. It 
was provocative of smiles, for she found 
herself smiling a silent greeting in return, 
as she continued stating to Ware her griev- 
ance against O’Hay’s too complacent praise 
of Bauer. 

But her engagement was tacitly with 
Donald Ware at the piano, and, with no more 
than passing speech, she was off and away 
in a series of Hungarian dances that made 
Graham marvel anew as he loafed and 
smoked in a window-seat. 

Later, when the game of horrible fives 
broke up, Bert and Lute Desten spoiled the 
adagio from Beethoven’s “Sonata Pathé- 
tique” by exaggeratedly ragging to it in 
what Dick immediately named ‘‘The Lov- 
ing Slow-Drag,” till Paula broke down in a 
gale of laughter and ceased from playing. 

New groupings occurred. A bridge-table 
formed with Weil, Rita, Bishop, and Dick. 
Donald Ware was driven from his monopoly 
of Paula by the young people under the 
leadership of Jeremy Braxton; while Gra- 
ham and O’Hay paired off in a window- 
seat, and O’Hay talked shop. 

After a time, in which all at the piano 
had sung Hawaiian Aulas, Paula sang alone 
to her own accompaniment, and Evan Gta- 
ham, almost to his delight, decided that at 
last he had found a weakness in her. She 
might be a magnificent pianist, horse- 
woman, diver, and swimmer, but it was 
patent, despite her singing throat, that she 
was not a magnificent singer. This con- 
clusion he was quickly compelled to modify. 
A singer she was, a consummate singer. 
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Weakness was only comparative, after all. 
She lacked the magnificent voice. It wasa 
sweet voice, a rich voice, with the same 
warm-fibered thrill of her laugh; but the 
volume so essential to the great voice was 
not there. 

But quality—there he halted. It was 
a woman’s voice. It was haunted with 
richness of sex. In it resided all the tem- 
perament in the wor!d—with all the re- 
straint of discipline, was the next step of 
his analysis. He had to admire the way she 
refused to exceed the limitations of her 
voice. In this, she achieved triumphs. 

And, while he nodded absently to O’Hay’s 
lecturette on the state of the opera, Graham 
fell to wondering if Paula Forrest, thus so 
completely the mistress of her tempera- 
ment, might not be equally mistress of her 
temperament in the deeper, passional ways. 
There was a challenge there—based on 
curiosity, he conceded, but only partly so 
based; and, over and beyond, and, deeper 
and far beneath, a challenge to a man made 
in the immemorial image of men. 

It was a challenge that bade him pause, 
and even look up and down the great room 
and to the tree-trunked roof far above, 
and to the flying gallery hung with the 
spoils of the world, and to Dick Forrest, 
master of all this material achievement 
and husband of the woman, playing bridge, 
just as he worked, with all his heart, his 
laughter ringing loud as he caught Rita 
in renege. For Graham had the courage 
not to shun the ultimate connotations. 
Behind the challenge in his speculations 
lurked the woman. Paula Forrest was 
splendidly, deliciously woman, all woman, 
unusually woman. From the blow be- 
tween the eyes of his first. striking sight of 
her, swimming the great stallion in the 
pool, she had continued to witch-ride his 
man’s imagination. He was anything but 
unused to women; and his general attitude 
was that of being tired of the mediocre 
sameness of them. To chance upon the 
unusual woman was like finding the great 
pearl in a lagoon fished out by a generation 
of divers. 

“Glad to see you're still alive,’ 
laughed to him, a little later. 

She was prepared to depart with Lute 
for bed. A second bridge-quartet had been 
arranged—Ernestine, Bert, Jeremy Brax- 
ton, and Graham; while O’Hay and Bishop 
were already deep in a bout of pinochle. 


’ 
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“He’s really a charming Irishman when 
he keeps off his one string,” Paula went on. 

“Which, I think I am fair, is music,” 
Graham said. 

“And on music he is_ insufferable,” 
Lute observed. “It’s the only thing he 
doesn’t know the least thing about. He 
drives one frantic.”’ 

“Never mind,” Paula soothed, in gur- 
gling tones. ‘You will all be avenged. 
Dick just whispered to me to get the philoso- 
phers up to-morrow night. You know how 
they talk music... A musical critic is their 
lawful prey.” 

“Terrence said the other night that there 
was no closed season on musical critics,” 
Lute contributed. 

“Terrence and Aaron will drive him to 
drink,” Paula laughed her joy of anticipa- 
tion. “And Dar Hyal, alone, with his 
blastic theory of art, can specially apply it 
to music to the confutation of all the first 
words and the last. He doesn’t believe a 
thing he says about blastism, any more than 
was he serious when he danced the other 
evening. It’s his bit of fun. He’s such a 
deep philosopher that he has to get his fun 
somehow.” 

At this point, Ernestine joined them and 
appropriated Graham with: 

“We're all waiting for you. 
and you and I are partners. 
Paula’s making her sleep-noise. 
good-night and let her go.” 


We’ve cut, 
Besides, 
So, say 


Paula had left for bed at ten o’clock. 
Not till one did the bridge break up. Dick, 
his arm about Ernestine in brotherly fash- 
ion, said good-night to Graham where one 
of the divided ways led to the watch-tower, 
and continued on with his pretty sister-in- 
law toward her quarters. 

‘Just a tip, Ernestine,” he said, at part- 
ing, his gray eyes frankly and genially on 
hers, but his voice sufficiently serious to 
warn her. 

“What have I been doing now?” she 
pouted laughingly. 

““Nothing—as yet. But don’t get start- 
ed, or you'll be laying up a sore heart for 
yourself. You’re only a kid yet—nineteen; 
and a darned nice, likable kid at that. 
Enough to make ’most any man sit up and 
take notice. But Evan Graham is not 
*most any man 

“Oh, I can take care of myself!’ she 
blurted out, in a fling of quick resentment. 
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“But listen to me, just the same. There 
comes a time in the affairs of a girl when the 
love-bee gets to buzzing with a very loud 
hum in her pretty noddle. Then is the 
time she mustn’t make a mistake and start 
in loving the wrong man. You haven’t 
fallen in love with Evan Graham yet, and 
all you have to do is just not to fall in love 
with him. He’s not for you or for any 
young thing. He’s an oldster, an ancient, 
and possibly has forgotten more about love, 
romantic love, and young things than you'll 
ever learn in a dozen lives. If he ever 
marries again : 

“ Again!’’ Ernestine broke in. 

“Why, he’s been a widower, my dear, 
for over fifteen years.” 

“Then what of it?” she demanded de- 
fiantly. 

“Just this,’ Dick continued quietly: 
“He’s lived the young-thing romance, and 
lived it wonderfully, and the fact that, in 
fifteen years, he has not married again 
means : 

“That he’s never recovered from his 
loss?”’ Ernestine interpolated. “But that’s 
no proof 4 

““Means—that he’s got over his appren- 
ticeship to wild, young romance,” Dick 
held on steadily. ‘All you have to do is 
look at him and realize that he has not 
lacked opportunities, and that, on occasion, 
some very fine women, real wise women, 
mature women, have given him foot-races 
that tested his wind and endurance. But 
so far they’ve not succeeded in catching 
him. And as for young things, you know 
how filled the world is of them for a man 
like him. Think it over, and just keep your 
heart-thoughts away from him. If you 
don’t let your heart start to warm toward 
him, it will save your heart from a grievous 
chill later on.” 

He took one of her hands in his, and drew 
her against him, an arm soothingly about 
her shoulder. For several minutes of 
silence, Dick speculated on what her 
thoughts might be. 

“You know, we hard-bitten old fel- 
lows—”’ he began half apologetically, half 
humorously. 

But she made a restless movement of 
distaste, and cried out: 

“Are the only ones worth while! The 
young men are all youngsters, and that’s 
what’s the matter with them. They’re 
full of life and coltish spirits and dance and 











song. But they’re not serious. - They’re 
not big. They’re not—oh, they don’t 
give a girl that sense of all-wiseness, of 
proven strength, of —of—well, of manhood!” 

“‘T understand,” Dick murmured. “But 
please do not forget to glance at the other 
side of the shield. You glowing young 
creatures of women must affect the old fel- 
lows in precisely similar ways. They may 
look on you as toys, playthings, delightful 
things to whom to teach a few fine foolish- 
nesses, but not as comrades, not as equals, 
not as sharers—full sharers. Life is some- 
thing to be learned. They have learned 
it—some of it. But young things like 
you, Ernestine, have you learned any of it 
yet?” 

“Tell me,” she asked abruptly, almost 
tragically, ‘‘about this wild, young romance, 
about this young thing when he was young, 
fifteen years ago.” 

“Fifteen?”’ Dick replied promptly. 
“Eighteen. They were married three years 
before she died. In fact—figure it out for 
yourself—they were actually married by a 
Church of England dominie, and living in 
wedlock, when you were squalling your first 
post-birth squalls in this world.” 

“Ves, yes—go on,” she urged nervously. 
“What was she like?” 

“She was a resplendent, golden-brown, 
or tan-golden, half-caste, a Polynesian 
queen, whose mother had been a queen be- 
fore her, whose father was an Oxford man, 
an English gentleman, and a real scholar. 
Her name was Nomare. She was queen 
of Hua-huna. She was barbaric. He was 
young enough to outbarbaric her. There 
was nothing sordid in their marriage. He 


was no penniless adventurer. She brought © 


him her island kingdom and forty thousand 
subjects. He brought to that island his 
fortune—and it was no inconsiderable for- 
tune. He built a palace that no South Sea 
island ever possessed before or will ever 
possess again. It was the real thing— 
grass-thatched, hand-hewn beams that were 
lashed with coconut sennit, and all the rest. 
It was rooted in the island; it sprouted out 
of the island—although he fetched Hopkins 
out from New York to plan it. 

“Heavens! They had their own royal 
yacht, their mountain house, their canoe- 
house—the last a veritable palace in itself. 
I know. I have been at great feasts in it— 
though it was after their time. Nomare 
was dead, and no one knew where Graham 
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was, and a king of collateral line was the 
ruler. 

“T told you he outbarbaricked her. 
Their dinner-service was gold—Oh, what’s 
the use in telling any more? He was only a 
boy. She was half English, half Poly- 
nesian, and a really and truly queen. 
They were a pair of wonderful children. 
They lived a fairy-tale. And—well, Ernes- 
tine, it will be a remarkable woman that 
will ever infatuate him now.” 

“Paula would be more his kind,” Er- 
nestine said meditatively. 

“Ves, indeed!” Dick agreed. “Paula, 
or any woman as remarkable as Paula, 
would attract him a thousand times more 
than all the sweet, young, lovely things like 
you in the world. We oldsters have our 
standards, you know.” 

“And I'll have to put up with the young- 
sters,” Ernestine sighed. 

“In the mean time, yes,” he chuckled. 
‘Remembering, always, that you, too, 
in time, may grow into the remarkable, 
mature woman who can outfoot a man 
like Evan in a foot-race of love for pos- 
session.” 

‘But I shall be married long before that,”’ 
she pouted. 


“Which will be your good fortune, my 
dear. And, now, good-night. And you 
are not angry with me?”’ 

She shook her head, put up her lips to be 
kissed, and they parted. 

Dick Forrest, turning off lights as he went, 
penetrated the library, and, while selecting 
half a dozen reference volumes on mechanics 
and physics, smiled as if pleased with him- 
self at recollection of the interview with 
his sister-in-law. He was confident that 
he had spoken in time and not a moment 
too soon. But, half-way up the book- 
concealed spiral staircase that led to his 
workroom, a remark of Ernestine’s, echoing 
in his consciousness, made him stop from 
very suddenness. “Paula would be more 
his kind!” 

“Silly ass!” he laughed aloud, continuing 
on his way. ‘“‘And married ten years!” 

Nor did he think again about it, until, in 
bed, on his sleeping-porch, he took a glance 
at his barometers and thermometers, and 
prepared to settle down to the solution of 
the electrical speculation that had been 
puzzling him. Then it was, as he peered 
across the great court to his wife’s dark 
wing, to see if she were still waking, that 
Ernestine’s remark again echoed. 


The next instalment of The Little Lady of the Big House will appar in the August issue. 
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Justus Miles Forman’s Last Novel 
The Twin Sisters 


A Present-Day Romance of International Society 
Will begin serially in August Cosmopolitan 
Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


When Cosmopolitan prepared to begin publication of this fascinating, up-to-date serial 
in the August issue, it knew that The Twin Sisters was the best novel its young and 
brilliant author ever had written, but it could not know that the work was destined to 
be both his best and his last. The serial was completed by Mr. Forman only a short 
time before he took passage on the Lusitania. 


The story of The Twin Sisters is absorbing. Twin sisters, “alike as two peas” in child- 
hood, are separated at the beginning of youth, and their development continues in very 
different circumstances. One is brought up by the father in this country; the other by the 
mother abroad. Reunited dramatically just as they reach beautiful young womanhood, 
their new life together, with characters and view-points now so different, presents problems 
and situations of stirring and romantic interest. 


In August Cosmopolitan 
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DRAWN BY ARTHUR I. KELLER 
And suddenly Keith saw her stretch out her arms and lift her face with a look of ecstasy, and Laurence 
starting forward. What had she seen beyond the candle-flames? It is the 
strange that invests visions with poignancy 
(The First and the Last) 





The First and the Last 


A Remarkable Story of a Mighty Soul-Struggle 


Laurence, the ne’er-do-well brother of Keith Darrant, a prominent London lawyer, kills 
the brutal husband of a woman who is his mistress, and places the body under an archway. 
The next afternoon, he goes to Keith with the story. The latter, appalled at the tragic 
situation, orders Laurence to go home and stay there until he can think what to do. 
Before obeying, Laurence returns to the archway and meets there a wreck of humanity, 
who tells him that he lost his self-respect the night before. Keith visits the woman, 
who promises caution, secrecy, and loyalty to her lover. The following. morning, 
Keith reads in the paper that the murderer has been discovered and arrested, and 
with assumed calmness, covering a harassing fear, to his brother’s lodgings. 
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By John Galsworthy 


Author of“ Fraternity,” “ The Dark Flower,” etc. 
Illustrated by Arthur I. Keller 


AITING outside there in the That flippancy revolted Keith. It was 


gray morning for his ring to 

‘be answered, Keith Darrant 

looked the very picture of a 
man who knew his mind, a man of reso- 
lution. But it needed all his will-power to 
ask without tremor, “Mr. Darrant in?” 
to hear, without sign of any kind, the 
answer, “He’s not up yet, sir’; to answer 
again: ‘Never mind; I'll go in and see 
him. Mr. Keith Darrant.” 

On his way to Laurence’s bedroom, in the 
midst of utter relief, he had the self-posses- 
sion to think: “ This arrest is the best thing 
that could have happened. It’ll keep their 
noses on a wrong scent till Larry’s got 
away. The girl must be sent off, too, but 
not with him.”’ Panic had ended in quite 
hardening his resolution. He entered the 
bedroom with a feeling of disgust. The 
fellow was lying there, his bare arms crossed 
behind his tousled head, staring at the ceil- 
ing, and smoking one of many cigarettes, 
whose ends littered a chair beside him, 
whose sickly reek tainted the air. That 
pale face, with its jutting cheek-bones, and 
chin, its hollow cheeks, and blue eyes far 
sunk back—what a wreck of goodness! 

He looked up at Keith through the haze 
of smoke, and said quietly: 

“Well, brother, what’s the sentence? 
‘Transportation for life, and then to be fined 
forty pounds’? ” ; 


the fellow all over! Last night, horrified 
and humble; this morning, “don’t care,” 
and feather-headed. He said sourly, 
“Oh, you can joke about it now!” 
Laurence turned his face to the wall. 


“Must.” 
Fatalism! How detestable were natures 
like that! And Keith said, 


“T’ve been to see her.” 

“You!” 

“Last night. She can be trusted.” 

Laurence laughed. 

“That I told you.” 

“T wanted to see for myself. You must 
clear out at once. She can come out to you 
by the next boat, but you can’t go together. 
Have you any money?” 

“No, Keith.” 

“T can foot your expenses and lend you 
a year’s income in advance. But it must 
be a clean cut; after you get out there, your 
whereabouts must only be known to me.” 

A long sigh answered him. 

“You're very good to me, Keith; you’ve 
always been very good. I don’t know why.” 

Keith answered dryly: 

“Nor I. There’s a boat to the Argentine 
to-morrow. You're in luck; they’ve made 
an arrest. It’s in the paper.” 

“What!” The cigarette end dropped; 
the thin pajama’d figure writhed up and 
stood clutching at the bed-rail. ‘ What!” 
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The disturbing thought flitted through 
Keith’s brain: “What now? He takes it 
queerly. What now?” 

Laurence passed his hand over his fore- 
head and sat down on the bed. 

“T hadn’t thought of that,” he said. “It 
does me!” 

Keith stared at him. In his relief that 
the arrested man was not Laurence, ‘this 
had not occurred to him. 

“Why?” he said quickly. ‘An innocent 
man’s in no danger. They always get the 
wrong man first. It’s a piece of luck, that’s 
all. It gives us time.” 

How often had he not seen that expres- 
sion on Larry’s face, wistful, questioning, as 
if trying to see the thing with his—Keith’s 
—eyes, trying to submit to better judg- 
ment! And he said almost gently: 

“Now,. look here, Larry; this is too seri- 
ous to trifle with. Don’t worry about that. 
Leave it to me. Just get ready to be off. 
I'll take your berth and make arrangements. 
Here’s some money for kit. I can come 
round between five and six and let you 
know. Pull yourself together, man. As 
soon as the girl’s joined you out there, you’d 
better get across to Chile—the farther the 
better. You must simply lose yourself. I 
must go now, if I’m to get to the bank be- 
fore I go down to the courts.” And, look- 
ing very steadily at his brother, he added: 
“Come! You’ve got to think of me inthis 
matter as well as of yourself. No playing 
fast and loose with the arrangements— 
understand?” 

But still Larry gazed up at him with that 
wistful questioning, and not till Keith had 
repeated, “Understand?” did he receive 
that “Yes” for answer. 

. Driving away, he thought: “Queer fellow! 
I don’t know him, shall never know him.” 
And he at once began to concentrate on 
the practical arrangements. At his bank he 
drew out four hundred, pounds; but wait- 
ing for the notes to be counted, he suffered 
qualms. A clumsy way of doing things! 
If there had been more time! That thought: 
“Accessory after the fact!” now infected 
everything. Notes were traceable. Still, no 
other way of getting him away at once. 
One must take lesser risks to avoid greater. 
From the bank he drove to the office of the 
steamship line. He had told Larry he would 
book his passage. That would not do! He 
must only ask anonymously if there were 
accommodation. Having discovered that 





there were vacant berths, he drove on to 
the Law Courts. If he could have taken a 
morning off, he would have gone down to 
the police court and seen them charge this 
man. But even that was not too safe— 
with a face so well known as his. What 
would come of this arrest? Nothing, surely! 
The police always took somebody up to 
keep the public quiet. Then, suddenly, he 
had again the feeling that it was all a night- 
mare; Larry had never done it; the police 
had got the right man! But, instantly, the 
memory of the girl’s awestricken face, her 
figure huddling on the sofa, her words, ‘I 
see him always falling!’’ came back. God 
—what a business! 

He felt he had never been more clear- 
headed and forcible than that morning in 
court. When he came out for lunch, he 
bought the most sensational of the evening 
papers. But it was yet too early for news, 
and he had to go back into court no whit 
wiser concerning the arrest. When, at last, 
he threw off wig and gown and had got 
through a conference and other necessary 
work, he went out to Chancery Lane, buying 
a paper on the way. Then he hailed a cab, 
and drove once more to Fitzroy Street. 


V 


LAURENCE had remained sitting on his 
bed for many minutes. An innocent man 
in no danger! Keith had said it—the cele- 
brated lawyer. Could he rely on that? Go 
out eight thousand miles, he and the girl, 
and leave a fellow creature perhaps in mor- 
tal peril for an act that he himself had done? 

In the past night he had touched bot- 
tom, as he thought—become ready to face 
anything. When Keith came in he would 
without murmur have accepted the advice: 
“Give yourself up!’’ He was prepared to 
pitch away the end of his life, as he pitched 
frony him the fag-ends of his cigarettes. And 
the long sigh he had heaved, hearing of 
reprieve, had been only half-relief. Then, 
with incredible swiftness, there had rushed 
through him a feeling of unutterable joy 
and hope. Clean away—into a new coun- 
try, a new life—the girl and he! Out there, 
he wouldn’t care, would rejoice even to 
have squashed the life out of such a noisome 
beetle of a man. Out there—under a new 
sun, where blood ran quicker than in this 
foggy land, and people took justice into 
their own hands! For it had been justice 
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on that brute, even though he had not 
meant to kill him. And, then, to hear of this 
arrest! They would be charging the man 
to-day. He could go and see the poor crea- 
ture accused of the murder he himself had 
committed! And he laughed. Go and see 
how likely it was that they might hang a 
fellow man in place of himself! He dressed, 
but, too shaky to shave himself, went out 
to a barber’s shop. While there, he read 
the news that Keith had seen. In this paper 
the name of the arrested man was given: 
“John Evan, no address. To be brought 
up on the charge at Bow Street.’”’ Yes; 
he must go! Once, twice, three times he 
walked past the entrance of the court be- 
fore, at last, he entered and screwed him- 
self away among the tag and bobtail. 

The court was crowded; and, from the 
murmurs around, he could tell that 
it was that particular case which 
had brought so many there. In 
a dazed way he watched 
charge after charge disposed 
of with lightning quick- 
ness. Were they never 
going to reach his busi- 
ness? And then, sud- 
denly, he saw, between 
two policemen, thelittle 
scarecrow-man of last 
night advancing to 
the dock more ragged 
and miserable than 
ever by light of day, 
like some shaggy, 
wan, gray animal 
surrounded by 
sleek hounds. 

A sort of satis- 
fied purr was rising 
all around, and, 
with horror, Lau- 
rence perceived that 
this — this was the 
man accused of what 
he himself had done, 
accused instead of 
him—this queer, 
battered unfortu- 
nate to whom he 
had shown friendli- 
ness. Then all 
feeling merged in 
the appalling inter- 
est of listening. 

The evidence was 
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very short. Testimony of the hotel-keeper 
where Walenn had been staying, identifying 
his body and a snake-shaped ring he had 
been wearing at dinner that evening. Testi- 
mony of a pawnbroker that this same ring 
was pawned with him the first thing yester- 
day morning by the prisoner. Testimony of 
a policeman that he had noticed the man 
Evan several times in Glove Lane and twice 
moved him on from sleeping under that arch. 
Testimony of another policeman that, when 
arrested at midnight, Evan had said: “‘ Yes; 
I took the ring off his finger. I found him 
there dead. I know I oughtn’t to have done 
it. I’m an educated man; it was stupid to 
pawn the ring. I found him with his pockets 
turned inside out.” 
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“Put them back in your pocket, Keith, or I'll put them in the 
fire. Come on; take them!” 
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Fascinating and terrible to sit staring at 
the man in whose place he should have been, 
to wonder when those small, bright-gray, 
bloodshot eyes would spy him out, and how 
he would meet that glance. Like a baited 
raccoon, the little man stood, screwed back 
into a corner, mournful, cynical, fierce, with 
his ridged, obfuscous yellow face, and his 
stubbly gray beard and hair, and his eyes 
wandering, now and again, among the 
crowd. But, with all his might, Laurence 
kept his face.unmoved. Then came the 
word, ‘‘ Remanded,” and, more like a baited 
beast than ever, the man was led away. 

Laurence sat on, a cold perspiration thick 
on his forehead. Some one else, then, had 
come on the body and turned the pockets 
inside out before John Evan took the ring. 
A man such as Walenn would not be out at 
night without money. Besides, if Evan 
had found money on the body, he would 
never have run the risk of taking that ring. 
Yes; some one else had come on the body 
first. It was for that one to give himself up 
first. He clung to that thought; it seemed 
to make him less responsible for the little 
man’s position, to remove him and his own 
deed one step further back. If they found 


the person who had taken the money, it 


would prove Evan’s innocence. He came 
out of the court in a sort of trance. Anda 
craving to get drunk attacked him. One 
could not go on like this without the relief 
of some oblivion. If he could only get 
drunk, keep drunk till this business was de- 
cided and he knew whether he must give 
himself up or no! He had now no fear at 
all of people suspecting him—only fear of 
himself, fear that he might go and give him- 
self up. Now he could see the girl; the 
danger from that was as nothing compared 
with the danger from his own conscience. 
He had promised Keith not to see her. 
Keith had been decent and loyal to him— 
good old Keith! But he would never under- 
stand that this girl was now all he cared 
about in life, that he would rather be cut 
off from life itself than be cut off from her. 
Instead of getting less and less, she was get- 
ting more and more to him—experience 
strange and thrilling! Out of deep misery 
she had grown happy through him; out of 
a sordid, shifting life recovered coherence 
and bloom through devotion to him—him 
—of all people in the world! It was a 
miracle! She demanded nothing of him, 
adored him as no other woman ever had. 
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It was this that had anchored his drifting 
bark—this, and her truthful, mild in- 
telligence, and that burning warmth of a 
woman who, long treated by men as but a 
sack of sex, now loves at last. 

And, suddenly, mastering that craving 
to get drunk, he made toward Soho. He 
had been a fool to give those keys to Keith. 
She must have been frightened by his visit 
and, perhaps, doubly miserable since, know- 
ing nothing, imagining everything. Keith 
was sure to have terrified her. Poor little 
thing! 

Down the street where he had stolen in 
the dark with the dead body on his back, 
he almost ran for the cover of her house. 
The door was opened to him before he 
knocked; her arms were round his neck, 
her lips pressed to his. The fire was out, as 
if she had been unable to remember to keep 
warm. A stool had been drawn to the win- 
dow, and there she had evidently been sit- 
ting, like a bird in a cage, looking out into 
the gray street. Though she had been told 
that he was not to come, instinct had kept 
her there, or the pathetic, aching hope- 
against-hope that lovers never part with. 

Now that he was there, her first thoughts 
were for his comfort. The fire was lighted. 
He must eat, drink, smoke. There was 
never in her doings any of that “I am do- 
ing this for you, but you ought to be doing 
that for me!’’ which belongs to most mar- 
riages, to some liaisons. She was like a 
devoted slave, so in love with the chains that 
she never knew she wore them. And to 
Laurence, who had so little sense of prop- 
erty, this served only to deepen tenderness 
and the hold she had on him. He had re- 
solved not to tell her of the new danger he 
ran from his own conscience. But resolu- 
tions with him were but the opposites of 
what was sure to come, and, at last, the 
words, ‘“‘They’ve arrested some one,” es- 
caped him. 

From her face he knew that she had 
grasped the danger at once, had divined 
it, perhaps, before he spoke. But she only 
twined her arms round him and kissed his 
lips. And he knew that she was begging 
him to put his love for her above his con- 
science. Who would ever have thought 
that he could feel as he did to this girl? The 
stained and suffering past of a loved woman 
awakens in some men only chivalry; in 
others, more respectable, it rouses a tigerish 
itch, a rancorous jealousy of what in the 








past was given to others. Sometimes it 
will do both. When he had her in his arms, 
he felt no remorse for killing the coarse, 
handsome brute who had ruined her. He 
savagely rejoiced in it. But when she laid 
her head in the hollow of his shoulder, turn- 
ing to him her white face with the faint 
color staining the parted lips, the 
cheeks, the eyelids, when her dark, wide- 
apart, brown eyes gazed up in the happi- 
ness of her abandonment—he felt only ten- 
derness and protection. 

He left her at five o’clock, and had not 
gone two streets’ length before the memory 
of the little gray vagabond, screwed back 
in the far corner of the dock like a baited 
raccoon, of his dreary, creaking voice, took 
possession of him again; and a kind of 
savagery mounted in his brain, against a 
world where one could be so tortured with- 
out having meant harm to anyone. 

At the door of his lodgings, Keith was 
getting out of a cab. They went in to- 
gether, but neither of them sat down— 
Keith standing with his back to the care- 
fully shut door, Laurence with his back to 
the table. And Keith said: 

‘“There’s room on that boat. Go down 
and book your berth before they shut. 
Here’s the money.” 

“T’m going to stick it out, Keith.” 

Keith stepped forward and put a roll of 
notes on the table. 

‘““Now look here, Larry; I’ve read the 
police-court proceedings. There’s nothing 
in that. Out of prison or in prison for a 
few weeks, it’s all the same to a night-bird 
of that sort. Dismiss it from your mind— 
there’s not nearly enough evidence to con- 
vict. This gives you your chance. Take it 
like a man and make a new life for yourself.” 

Laurence smiled; but the smile had a 
touch of madness and a touch of malice. 
He took up the notes. 

“Clear out and save the honor of brother 
Keith? Put them back in your pocket, 
Keith, or I’ll put them in the fire. Come 
on; take them!” And, crossing to the 
fire, he held them to the bars. 

Keith took back the notes. 

“T’ve still got some kind of conscience, 
Keith. If I clear out I shall have none—not 
the rag of any—left. It may be worth more 
to me than that—I can’t tell yet; I can’t 
tell.” 

There was a long silence before Keith 
answered. 
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“T tell you you’re mistaken; no jury will 


convict. If they did, a judge would never 
hang on it. A ghoul who can rob a dead 
body ought to be in prison. What he did 
is worse than what you did.” 

Laurence lifted his face. 

““Judge not, brother,” he said; “the 


heart is a dark well.” 

Keith’s yellowish face grew red and swol- 
len, as though he were mastering the tickle 
of a bronchial cough. 

“What are you going to do, then? I 
suppose I may ask you not to be entirely 
oblivious of our name; or is such a consid- 
eration unworthy of your conscience?” 

Laurence bent his head. The gesture 
said more clearly than words, “Don’t kick 
a man when he’s down.” 

“T don’t know what I’m going to do— 
nothing at present. I’m awfully sorry, 
Keith, awfully sorry.” 

Keith lookéd at him, and, without another 
word, went out. 


VI 


To any, save philosophers,. reputation 
may be threatened almost as much by 
disgrace to name and family as by the dis- 
grace of self. Keith’s instinct was to deal 
actively with danger. But this blow, 
whether it fell on him by discovery or by 
confession, could not be countered. As 
blight falls on a rose from who knows where, 
the scandalous murk- would light on him. 
No repulse possible! Not even a wriggling 
from under! Brother of a murderer 
hanged or sent to penal servitude! His 
daughter—niece to a murderer! His dead 
mother—a murderer’s mother! And, to 
wait day after day, week after week, not 
knowing whether the blow would fall, was 
an extraordinarily atrocious penance, the 
injustice of which, to a man of rectitude, 
seemed daily the more monstrous. 

The remand had produced evidence that 
the murdered man had been drinking heav- 
ily on the night of his death, and further 
evidence of the accused’s professional vag- 
abondage and destitution. It was shown, 
too, that, for some time, the archway in 
Glove Lane had been his favorite night- 
haunt. He had been committed for trial in 
January. At the remand, despite misgiv- 
ings, Keith had attended the police court. 
To his great relief, Larry was not there. 
But the policeman who had come up while 
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he was looking at the archway and given 
him, afterward, that scare in the girl’s 
rooms, was chief witness to the fact that the 
accused man haunted Glove Lane. Though 
Keith held his silk hat high, he still had the 
uncomfortable feeling that the fellow had 
recognized him. 

His conscience suffered few, if any, 
twinges for letting this man rest under the 
shadow of the murder. He genuinely be- 
lieved that there was not evidence enough 
to convict; nor was it for him to appreciate 
the tortures of a vagabond shut up. The 
scamp deserved what he had got for robbing 
a dead body; and, in any case, such a scare- 
crow was better off in prison than sleeping 
out under archways in December. Senti- 
ment was foreign to Keith’s character, and 
his justice that of those who subordinate 
the fates of the weak and shiftless to the 
needful paramountcy of: the strong and 
well-established. 

His daughter came back from school for 
the Christmas holidays. It was hard to 
look up from her bright eyes and rosy 
cheeks and see that shadow hanging above 
his calm and ordered life, as, in a glowing 
room, one’s eye may catch an impending 
patch of darkness drawn, like a huge spider- 
web, across a corner of the cciling. 

On the afternoon of Christmas eve, they 
went, by her desire, to a church in Soho, 
where the Christmas oratorio was being 
given, and, coming away, passed, by chance 
of a wrong turning, down Borrow Street. 
Ugh! How that startled moment, when the 
girl had pressed herself against him in the 
dark, and her terror-stricken whisper: 
“Oh! -Who is it?” leaped out before him! 
Always that business—that ghastly busi- 
ness! After the trial he would have another 
try to get them both away. And he thrust 
his arm within his little daughter’s, hurry- 
ing her on—out of that street. 

But that evening, when she had gone 
to bed, he felt uncontrollably restless. He 
had not seen Larry for weeks. What was 
he about? What desperations were hatch- 
ing in that disorderly brain? Was he very 
miserable; had he, perhaps, sunk into a 
stupor of debauchery? And the old feeling 
of protectiveness rose up in him—a warmth 
born of old Christmas eves, when they had 
stockings hung out in the night stuffed by 
a Santa Claus whose hand never failed to 
tuck them up, whose kiss was their nightly 
waft into sleep. 


Stars were sparkling out there over the 
river, the sky frosty clear and black. Bells 
had not begun to ring as yet. And, obeying 
that obscure, deep impulse, Keith wrapped 
himself once more into his fur coat, pulled 
a motoring-cap over his eyes, and sallied 
forth. Inthe Strand he took a cab to Fitzroy 
Street. There was no light in Larry’s 
windows, and, on a card, he saw the words, 
“To Let.” Gone! Had he, after all, 
cleared out for good? But how—without 
money? And the girl? Bells were ringing 
now in the silent frostiness. Christmas eve! 
And Keith thought: “If only this wretched 
business were off my mind! Monstrous 
that one should suffer for the faults of 
others!”’ 

He took a route that led him past Borrow 
Street. Solitude brooded there, and he 
walked resolutely down on the far side, 
looking hard at the girl’s window. There 
was a light. The curtains just failed to 
meet, so that a thin gleam shone through. 
He crossed and deliberately peered in. 

He only stood there perhaps twenty 
seconds; but visual records gleaned in a 
moment sometimes outlast the visions of 
hours and days. The electric light was not 
burning; but, in the center of the room, 
the girl was kneeling in her nightgown 
before a little table on which were four 
lighted candles. Her arms were crossed 
on her breast; the candle-light shone on her 
fair cropped hair, on the profile of cheek 
and chin, on her bowed white neck. For 
a moment he thought her alone; then, 
behind her, saw his brother in a sleeping- 
suit, leaning against the wall, with arms 
crossed, watching. It was the expression 
on his face that burned the whole thing in; 
so that always afterward he was able to 
see that little scene—such an expression as 
could never have been on the face of one 
even faintly conscious that he was watched 
by any living thing on earth. The whole 
of Larry’s heart and feeling seemed to have 
come up out of him. Yearning, mockery, 
love, despair! The depth of his feeling for 
this girl, his stress of mind, fears, hopes, 
the flotsam good and evil of his soul, all 
transfigured there, exposed and unforget- 
table! The candle-light shone upward on to 
his face, twisted by the strangest smile; his 
eyes, darker and more wistful than mortal 
eyes should be, seemed to beseech and mock 
the white-clad girl, who, all unconscious, 
knelt without movement, like a carved 
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Keith, looking from one to the other, knew that he had 
never had more need for wariness 


figure of devotion. And suddenly Keith 
saw her stretch out her arms and lift her 
face with a look of ecstasy, and Laurence 
starting forward. What had she seen be- 
yond the candle-flames? It is the strange 
that invests visions with poignancy. Noth- 
ing more strange could Keith have seen in 
this nest of the murky and illicit. But in 
sheer panic, lest he might be caught thus 
spying, he drew back and hurried on. 

So Larry was living there with her! 
When the moment came, he could still find 
him. 

Before going in, he stood full five min- 
utes leaning on the terrace parapet before 
his house, gazing at the star-frosted sky, 
and the river cut by the trees into black 
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pools, oiled over by gleams from the Em- 
bankment lamps. And, deep down, behind 
his mere thought, he ached—somehow, 
somewhere ached. Beyond the cage of all 


that he saw and heard and thought, 
he had perceived something he 
could not reach. But the 

night was cold, the bells 
silent, for it had struck 
twelve. Entering his 
house, he stole up- - 
stairs. 


VII 


Ir, for Keith, 
those six weeks 
before the 
Glove Lane 

murder - trial 

came on 
were fraught 
with uneasi- 
ness and 
gloom, 
they 
were, 
oe 4 

Laur- 

ence, al- 
most the 
happiest 
since his 
youth. 
From the 
moment 
when he 

left his rooms and went 
to the girl’s to live, a kind of 
peace and exaltation took pos- 
session of him. Not by any effort of 
will did he throw off the nightmare hang- 
ing over him. Nor was he drugged by love. 
He was in a sort of spiritual catalepsy. In 
face of fate too powerful for his will, his 
turmoil, anxiety, and even restlessness had 
ceased; his life floated in the ether of “‘ what 
must come, will.”’ Out of this catalepsy, 
bis spirit sometimes fell headlong into black 
waters. In one such whirlpool he was 
struggling on the night of Christmas eve. 
When the girl rose from her knees, he asked 
her, ‘“‘What did you see?” 

Pressing close to him, she drew him down 
on to the floor before the fire; and they sat, 
knees drawn up, hands clasped, like two chil- 
dren trying to see over the edge of the world. 
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“Tt was the Virgin I saw. She stood 
against the wall and smiled. We shall be 
happy soon.” 

‘“‘When we die,”’ he said suddenly, “let 
it be together. We shall keep each other 
warm, out there.” 

Huddling to him, she whispered: 


“Yes, oh, yes! If you die, I could not go 


on living.” 

It was this utter dependence on him, the 
feeling that he had rescued something, 
which gave him sense of anchorage—that, 
and his buried life in the retreat of these 
two rooms. Just for an hour in the morn- 
ing, from eight to nine, the charwoman 
would come, but not another soul all day. 
They never went out together. He would 
stay in bed late, while she bought what 
they needed for the day’s meals; lying on 
his back, hands clasped behind his head, re- 
calling her face, the movements of her slim, 
rounded, supple figure, robing itself before 
his eyes; feeling again the kiss she had left on 
his lips, the gleam of her soft eyes, so 
strangely dark in so fair a face. In a sort 
of trance he would lie till she came back, 
then get up, to breakfast, about noon, off 
things which she had cooked, drinking coffee. 
In the afternoon he would go out alone and 
walk for hours, anywhere, so long as it was 
east. To the east there was always suffer- 
ing to be seen, always that which soothed 
him with the feeling that he and his trouble 
were only a tiny part of trouble; that while 
so many other sorrowing and shadowy crea- 
tures lived, he was not cut off. To go west 
was to encourage dejection. In the west 
all was like Keith, successful, immaculate, 
ordered, resolute. He would come back 
tired out, and sit watching her cook their 
little dinner. Queer trance of an existence, 
that both were too afraid to break! No 
sign from her of wanting those excitements 
which girls who have lived her life, even a 
few months, are supposed to need. She 
never asked him to take her anywhere; 
never, in word, deed, look, seemed anything 
but almost rapturously content. And yet 
he knew, and she knew, that they were 
only waiting to see whether Fate would 
turn her thumb down on them. He did not 
. drink, these days. Out of his quarter’s 


money, when it came in, he had paid his 
debts—their expenses were very small. He 
never went to see Keith, never wrote to 
him, hardly thought of him. And from 
dread apparitions—Walenn lying 


those 
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with the breath choked out of him, and the 
little, gray, driven animal in the dock—he 
hid as only a man can who must hide or be 
destroyed. But daily he bought a news- 
paper and feverishly scanned its columns. 


Vill 


ComMING out of the Law Courts on the 
afternoon of the twenty-eighth of January, 
at the triumphant end of a desperately 
fought will case, Keith saw on a poster the 
words, ‘“‘Glove Lane Murder: Trial and 
Verdict,” and with a rush of dismay, he 
thought, ‘“‘Good God, I never looked at the 
paper this morning!” The elation that had 
filled him a second before, the absorption 
he had felt for two days, now, in the case so 
hardly won seemed suddenly quite sicken- 
ingly trivial. What on earth had he been 
doing to forget that horrible business, even 
for an instant? He stood quite still on the 
crowded pavement, unable, really unable, 
to buy a paper. But his face was like a 
piece of iron when he did step forward and 
hold his penny out. There it was! 


Glove Lane Murder. The jury returned a ver- 
dict of guilty. Sentence of death was passed. 


His first sensation was simple irritation. 
How had they come to commit such an 
imbecility? Monstrous! The evidence! 
Then the futility of even reading the re- 
port, of even considering how they had 
come to record such a verdict struck him 
with savage suddenness. There it was, and 
nothing he could do or say would alter it; 
no condemnation of this idiotic verdict 
would help reverse it. The situation was 
desperate indeed! That five minutes’ walk 
from the Law Courts to his chambers was 
the longest he had ever taken. 

Men of decided character little know 
beforehand what they will do in certain 
contingencies. For the imaginations of 
decided people do not endow mere con- 
tingencies with sufficient actuality. Keith 
had never really settled what he was going 
to do if this man were condemned. Often, 
in those past weeks, he had said to himself, 
“Of course, if they bring him in guilty, 
that’s another thing!” But, now that they 
had, he was beset by exactly the same old 
arguments and feelings, the same instincts 
of loyalty and protection toward Laurence 
and himself, intensified by the fearful im- 
minence of the danger. And yet, here was 
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this man about to be hanged for a thing he 
had not done! Nothing could get over 
that. But, then, he was such a worth- 
less vagabond, a ghoul-who had robbed a 
dead body. If Larry were condemned in 
his stead, would there be any less miscar- 
riage of justice? To strangle a brute who 
had struck you by the accident of keeping 
your hands on his throat a few seconds too 
long, was there any more guilt in that— 
was there even as much—as in deliberate 
theft from a dead man? _ Reverence for 
order, for justice and established fact will 
often march shoulder to shoulder with 
Jesuitry in natures to whom success is vital. 

In the narrow stone passage leading to 
his staircase, a friend had called out: 
“Bravo, Darrant! That was a squeak! 
Congratulations!”” And with a bitter lit- 
tle smile, Keith thought: ‘Congratula- 
tions! I!’’ At the first possible moment he 
hurried back to the Strand, hailed a cab, 
and told the man to put him down at a 
turning near to Borrow Street. 

It was the girl who opened to his knock. 
Startled, clasping her hands, she looked 
strange to Keith in her black skirt and 
blouse of some soft, velvety stuff, the color 
of faded roses. Her round, rather long 
throat was bare; and Keith noticed fret- 
fully that she wore gold earrings. Her 
eyes, so pitch dark against her white face, 
and the short, fair hair that curled into her 
neck seemed both to search and to plead. 

‘““My brother?” 

“He is not in, sir, yet.” 

“Do you know where he is?” 

“No.” 

“He is living with you here now?”’ . 

“Wesz’ 

“Are you still as fond of him as ever?” 

With a movement, as though she de- 
spaired of words, she clasped her hands over 
her heart. And he said, 

“TI see.” 

He had the same strange feeling as on 
his first visit to her, and when, through 
the chink in the curtains, he had watched 
her kneeling—of pity mingled with some 
faint sexual emotion. And, crossing to the 
fire, he asked, 

“May I wait for him?”’ 

“Oh, please! Will you sit down?” 

But Keith shook his head. And with a 
catch in her breath, she said: 

“You will not take him from me. I 
should die.” 
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He turned round on her sharply. 

“JT don’t want him taken from you. I 
want to help you keep him. Are you ready 
to go away at any time?” 

“Yes; oh, yes!” 

“And he?” 

She answered almost in a whisper, 

“Ves; but there is that poor man.” 

“That poor man is a graveyard thief, a 
hyena, a ghoul, not worth consideration.” 
And the rasp in his own voice surprised him. 

“Ah!” she sighed. “But I am sorry for 
him. Perhaps he was hungry. I have 
been hungry—you do things then that you 
would not. And perhaps he has no one to 
love. If you have no one to love, you can 
be very bad. I think of him often in prison.” 

Between his teeth, Keith muttered, 

“And Laurence?” 

“We do never speak of it. We are 
afraid.”’ 

“He’s not told you, then, about the 
trial?” 

Her eyes dilated. 

“The trial? Oh, he was strange last 
night! This morning, too, he got up early. 
Is it—is it over?” 

“To 

“What has come?” 

“Guilty.” 

For a moment, Keith thought she was 
going to faint. She had closed her eyes and 
swayed so that he took a step and put his 
hands on her arms. 

“Listen!” he said. “Help me;. don’t 
let Laurence out of your sight. We must 
have time. They can’t be going to hang this 
man. I must have time, I tell you. You 
must prevent his giving himself up.” 

She had opened her eyes at his words, 
and now stood stone-still, staring in his face, 
while he still held her arms, gripping into 
her soft flesh through the velvety sleeves. 

“Do you understand?” 

“Yes; but if he has already?” 

Keith felt the shiver that ran through 
her. And the thought rushed into his mind: 
““My God! Suppose the police come round 
while I’m here!” He let go her arms. If 
Larry had indeed gone to them—no reason 
for himself to be involved more than he 
must be, anyway! If that policeman who 
had seen him here the night after the mur- 
der should find him here again, just after 
the verdict! He said almost fiercely: 

“Can I trust you not to let Larry out of 
your sight? Quick! Answer!” 
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Clasping her hands to her breast, she an- 
swered humbly, ‘I will try.” 

He could not afford to be affected, and, 
still more brusquely, said: 

“Tf he hasn’t already done this, watch 
him like a lynx! Don’t let him go out 
without you. I'll come to-morrow morn- 
ing early. You’re a Catholic, aren’t you? 
Swear to me that you won’t let him do any- 
thing till he’s seen me again.” 

She did not answer, looking past him 
at the door. Keith heard a key in the latch. 
There was Laurence himself, holding in his 
hand a great bunch of pink lilies and white 
narcissus. His face was pale and haggard. 
He said quietly, 

“Hallo, Keith!” 

The girl had not moved. Her eyes were 
fastened on Larry’s face; and Keith, look- 
ing from one to the other, knew that he 
had never had more need for wariness. 

‘““Have you seen?” he said. 

Laurence nodded. His expression, as a 
rule so telltale of his emotions, baftled 
Keith utterly. 

“Well?” 

“T’ve been expecting it.” 

“The thing can’t stand—that’s certain. 
But I must have time to look into the re- 
port. I must have time to see what I can 
do—d’you understand me, Larry?—I must 
have time.” He knew he was talking at 
random. The only thing really was to get 
them clean away at once, out of reachof con- 
fession; but he dared not say so. 

“Promise me that you’ll do nothing, that 
you won’t go out even till I’ve seen you to- 
morrow morning.” 

Again Laurence nodded. And Keith 
looked at the girl. Would she, could she 
see that he did not break that promise? 
Her eyes were still fixed immovably on 
Larry’s face. And with the feeling that he 
could get no further, Keith turned to go. 

‘Promise me,” he said. 

Laurence answered, 

“T promise.” 

He was smiling. Keith could make noth- 
ing of that smile or-of the expression in the 
girl’s eyes. And saying, “I have your 
promise; I rely on it,” he went. 


IX 


To keep from any woman, who loves, 
knowledge of her lover’s mood is as hard 
as to keep music from moving the heart. 


But when that woman has lived in suffer- 
ing and for the first time knows the com- 
fort of love, then let the lover try as he may 
to disguise his heart—no use! Yet, by vir- 
tue of subtler abnegation, she will often suc- 
ceed in keeping it from him that she knows. 
For the nature of a man, no matter how 
unstable and outcast, is to be lost in his own 
resolves, and unconscious that his heart 
is being read. 

When Keith was gone, the girl made no 
outcry, asked no questions, managed that 
Larry should not suspect her intuition; all 
that evening she acted as if she knew of 
nothing preparing within him and, through 
him, within herself. 

His words, caresses, the very zest with 
which he helped her to prepare the feast, 
the flowers he had brought, the wine he 
made her drink, the avoidance of any word 
that could spoil their happiness, all—all 
told her. He was too inexorably gay and 
loving. Not for her—to whom every word 
and every kiss had uncannily the desperate 
value of a last word and kiss—not for her to 
deprive herself ot these by any sign or ges- 
ture that might betray her prescience. Poor 
soul—she toak all, and would have taken 
more, a hundredfold! She did not want to 
drink the wine he kept tilting into her glass, 
but, with the pathetic acceptance learned 
by women who have lived her life, she did 
not refuse. She had never refused him any- 
thing. So much had been required of her 
by the detestable, that anything required 
by the loved one was but an honor. 

Laurence drank deeply; but he had never 
felt clearer, never seen things more vividly. 
The wine gave him what he wanted—an 
edge on these few hours of pleasure, an exal- 
tation of energy. It dulled his sense of 
pity, too. It was pity he was afraid of— 
for himself and for this girl. An itch for 
beauty possessed him—to make even this 
poor, tawdry room look beautiful, with fire- 
light and candle-light, dark-amber wine 
in the glasses, tall, pink lilies spilling their 
saffron, exuding their hot perfume—an itch 
that she and even himself might look their 
best. And, with a weight as of lead on her 
heart, she managed that for him, letting 
him strew her with flowers and crush them 
together with herself. Not even music was 
lacking to their feast. Some one was play- 
ing a pianola across the street, and the 
sound, very faint, came stealing when they 
were silent, swelling, sinking, festive, mourn- 
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And such a shudder shook Keith that he had to grasp the brass rail above their heads 
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ful—having a far-off life of its own, like the 
flickering fire-flames or the delicate lilies be- 
tween the candles. Listening to that 
music, he lay like one recovering from a 
swoon. Noparting—none! But sleep, as 
the firelight sleeps when flames die, as 
music sleeps on its deserted strings! And 
the girl watched him. 

It was nearly ten when he bade her go 
to bed. And after she had gone, obedient, 
into the bedroom, he brought ink and paper 
down by the fire. It was strange to himself 
that he—the drifter, the unstable, the good- 
for-nothing—did not falter. One would 
have thought, when it came to the point, 
he would fail himself. A sort of rage bore 
him on. They would take from him the 
one thing he loved, cut him off from her, 
sand up his only well in the desert. Curse 
them! And he wrote, cross-legged in the 
firelight that mellowed the white sheets of 
paper; while against the dark curtain, the 
girl, in her night-dress, unconscious of the 
cold, stood watching. 

Men, when they drown, remember their 
pasts. Like the lost poet, he had “‘ gone with 
the wind.”’ Now it was for him to be true 
in his fashion. Not really so very strange 
that he did not falter! A man may falter 
for weeks and weeks, consciously, subcon- 
sciously, even in his dreams, till there comes 
that moment when the only thing impossi- 
ble is to go on faltering. The black cap— 
the little, driven, gray man looking up at it 
with a sort of wonder—faltering had 
ceased! 

He had finished now, and was but staring 
into the fire. 

No more, no more, the moon is dead 
And all the people in it; 


The poppy-maidens strew the bed, 
We'll come in half a minute. 


Why did doggerel start up in the mind 
like that? A weed-flower—become so rare 
—to part from the world were easier! The 
fire, the candles, and the fire—no more the 
flame and flicker! 

And, by the dark curtain, the girl 
watched. 


Xx 


KEITH went, not home but to his club, 
and, in the room devoted to the reception of 
guests, empty at this hour, he sat down 
and read the report of the trial. The fools 
had made out a case that looked black 
enough! And, for a long time, on the thick 
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soft carpet that let out no sound of footfall, 
he paced up and down, thinking. He might 
see the defending counsel, might surely do 
that as an expert who thought there had 
been miscarriage of justice. They must 
appeal; a petition, too, might be started 
in the last event. The thing could—must 
be—put right yet, if only Larry and that 
girl did nothing! 

He had no appetite, but the custom of 
dining is too strong. And while he ate, he 
glanced with irritation at his fellow mem- 
bers. They looked so at their ease. Un- 
just! Unjust—that this black cloud should 
hang over one as blameless as any of them! 
Friends, connoisseurs of such things—a 
judge among them—came specially to his 
table to express their admiration of his con- 
duct of that will case. To-night he had 
real excuse for pride, but he felt none. Yet, 
in that well-warmed, quietly glowing room, 
filled with decorously eating, decorously 
talking men, he gained insensibly some com- 
fort. This, surely, was reality; that shad- 
owy business out there but as the drear 
sound of a wind that one could and did 
keep out, but as the poverty and grime that 
had no real existence for the secure and 
prosperous. He drank champagne. It 
helped to fortify reality, to make shadows 
seem more shadowy. And, down in the 
smoking-room, he sat before the fire, in one 
of those chairs that embalm after-dinner 
dreams. He had earned rest. He grew 
sleepy there, and at eleven o’clock rose to 
go home. But when he had once passed 
down the shallow marble steps, out through 
the revolving door that let in no drafts, he 
was visited by fear, as if he had drawn it 
in with the breath of the January wind. 
Larry’s face, and the girl watching it! 
Why had she watched like that? Larry’s 
smile, and the flowers in his hand! Buy- 
ing flowers at such a moment! The girl 
was his slave. Whatever he told her, she 
would do. But she would never be able to 
stop him. At this very moment he might 
be rushing to give himself up! 

His hand, thrust deep into the pocket of 
his fur coat, came in contact suddenly with 
something cold. The keys Larry had given 
him two months ago! There they had lain 
forgotten ever since. That chance touch 
decided him. He turned off toward Borrow 
Street, walking at full speed. He could but 
go again and see. He would sleep better if 
he knew that he had left no stone unturned. 
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At the corner of that dismal street he had 
to wait for solitude before he made for the 
house that he now loathed with such deadly 
loathing. He opened the outer door and 
shut it to behind him. He would not make 
that mistake a second time. The same dim 
gaslight in the passage, the same smell of 
oilcloth! He knocked, but no one came. 
Perhaps they had gone to bed. Again and 
again he knocked, then opened the door, 
stepped in, and closed it carefully. Can- 
dles lighted, the fire burning, cushions 
thrown on the floor in front of it strewn 
with flowers! The table, too, covered with 
them, and with the remnants of a meal. 
Through the half-drawn curtain he could 
see that the inner room was also lighted. 
Had they gone out, leaving everything 
like this? Gone out! To do—what? His 
heart beat sickeningly. Bottles! Larry 
had been drinking! 

Had it really come? Must he go back 
home with this murk on him—knowing that 
his brother was a confessed and branded 
murderer? He went quickly to that half- 
drawn curtain and looked in. In the corner 
against the wall he saw a bed, and those two 
in it, asleep. And he recoiled in sheer 
amazement and relief. Asleep! Asleep 
with curtain undrawn, lights left on? 
Asleep through all his knocking? They 
must both be drunk. The blood rushed 
up in his neck, and he stood shivering. 
Asleep! And, suddenly, rushing forward 
again, he called out, “Larry!” beating on 
the woodwork loudly. With a gasp he 
went toward the bed and cried again, 
“Larry!” No answer! No movement! 
Seizing his brother’s shoulder, he shook it 
violently. It felt cold. They were lying 
in each other’s arms, breast to breast, lips 
to lips, their faces livid in the electric light 
shining above the dressing-table by the 
foot of the bed. And such a shudder shook 
Keith that he had to grasp the brass rail 
above their heads. Then he bent down, 
and wetting his finger, placed it close to 
their joined lips. A swoon? No two could 
ever swoon so utterly as that; not even a 
drunken sleep could be so fast. His wet 
finger felt not the faintest stir of air, nor 
was there any movement in the pulses of 
their hands. No breath! No life! Dead? 
The eyes of the girl were closed. How 
strangely innocent she looked! Larry’s 
open eyes seemed to be gazing at her shut 
eyes; but Keith saw that they were sight- 


less. With a sort of sob he drew down the 
lids. Then, by an impulse that he could 
never have explained, he laid a hand on his 
brother’s head, and a hand on the girl’s fair 
hair. The clothes had fallen down a little 
from her shoulder; he pulled them up, as 
if to keep her warm, and caught the glint 
of metal; a tiny gilt crucifix, no longer than 
a thumb nail, on a thread of steel chain, 
had slipped down from her breast into the 
hollow of the arm that lay round Larry’s 
neck. Keith buried it beneath the clothes. 
Then, for the first time, he noticed an en- 
velop pinned to the coverlet, and, bending 
down, read: ‘‘Please give this at once to 
the police. Laurence Darrant!” Snatch- 
ing, he thrust it into his pocket. And, like 
elastic stretched beyond its uttermost, his 
reason, will, faculties of calculation and 
resolve snapped to within him. He thought 
with incredible swiftness: ‘‘I must know 
nothing of this! I must go!”’ And almost 
before he knew that he had moved, he was 
out again in the street. 

He could never have told of what he 
thought while he was walking home. He 
did not really come to himself till he was 
in his study. There, with a trembling hand, 
he poured himself out whisky and drank it 
off. If he had not chanced to go there, the 
charwoman would have found them when 
she came in the morning, and given that 
envelop to the police! He took it out. He 
had a right—a right to know what was in 
it! He broke it open. 


I, Laurence Darrant, about to die by my own 
hand, declare that this is a solemn and true confes- 
sion. I committed what is known as the ‘Glove 
Lane murder” on the night of November the 
twenty-seventh last in the following way 


On and on to the last words: 


We didn’t want to die; but we could not bear 
separation, and I couldn’t face letting an innocent 
man be hanged for me. I do not see any other way. 
I beg that there may be no post-mortem on our 
bodies. The stuff we have taken is some of that 
which will be found on the dressing-table. Please 
bury us together. 





LaurENCE Darrant. 

January 28th, about ten o’clock p.m. 

Full five minutes Keith stood with those 
sheets of paper in his hand, while the clock 
ticked, the wind moaned a little in the trees 
outside, the flames licked the logs with the 
quiet click and ruffle of their intense far- 
away life down there in the hearth. Then 
he roused himself and sat down to read the 
whole again. There it was, just as Larry 
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had told it to him—nothing left out, very 
clear, even to the addresses of people who 
could identify the girl as having once been 
Walenn’s wife or mistress. It would con- 
vince. Yes; it would convince. 

The sheets dropped from his hand. Very 
slowly he was grasping the appalling fact 
that on the floor beside his chair lay the 
life or death of yet another man; that, by 
taking this confession, he had taken into his 
own hands the fate of the vagabond lying 
under sentence of death; that he could not 
give him back his life without incurring the 
smirch of this disgrace, without even en- 
dangering himself. If he let this confession 
reach the authorities, he could never es- 
cape the gravest suspicion that he had 
known of the whole affair during these two 
months. He would have to attend the in- 
quest, and be recognized by that police- 
man as having come to the archway to see 
where the body had lain, as having visited 
the girl the very evening after the murder. 
Who would believe in the mere coincidence 
of such visits on the part of the murderer’s 
brother? But apart from that suspicion, 
the fearful scandal that so sensational an 
affair must make would mar his career, his 
life, his little daughter’s life. Larry’s sui- 
cide with this poor girl would make sensa- 
tion enough as it was—but nothing to that 
other! Such a death had its romance, in- 
volved him in no way save as a mourner, 
could, perhaps, even be hushed up. The 
other—nothing could hush that up, noth- 
ing prevent its ringing to the housetops. 

He got up from his chair in sheer agitation, 
and, for many minutes, roamed up and 
down the room, unable to get his mind to 
bear on the issue at all. Images kept 
starting up before him. The face of the 
man who handed him wig and gown each 
morning, puffy and curious, with a sort of 
leer on it that he had never noticed before; 
his young daughter’s face, with lifted eye- 
brows, mouth drooping, eyes troubled; the 
tiny gilt crucifix glinting-in the hollow of 
the dead girl’s arm; the sightless look in 
Larry’s unclosed eyes; even his own thumb 
and finger pulling the lids down. And then 
he saw a street and endless people passing, 
turning to stare at him. And, stopping in 
his tramp, he said aloud: ‘‘Let them go to 
hell! Seven days wonder!” Was he not 
trustee to that confession? Trustee! After 
all, he had done nothing to be ashamed of, 
even if he had kept knowledge dark. A 


brother! Who could blame him? And he 
picked up those sheets of paper. But then, 
like a great, murky hand, the scandal spread 
itself about him; its coarse malignant 
voice seemed shouting: “Paiper! Paiper! 
Glove Lane murder. Suicide and confession 
of brother of well-known K. C.—well-known 
K. C.’s brother! Murder and_ suicide! 
Paiper!”’ Was he, who had done nothing, 
to smirch his own little daughter’s life, to 
smirch his dead brother, their dead mother 
—himself, his own valuable, important fu- 
ture? And all fora rat, a.ewer-rat! Let 
him hang; let the fellow hang if hemust! And 
that was not certain. Appeal! Petition! He 
might—he should be saved! To have got 
thus far, and then, by his own action, topple 
himself down! 

With a sudden, derting movement he 
thrust the confession in among the burning 
coals. And a smile licked at the folds in his 
dark face, like those flames licking the sheets 
of paper till they writhed and blackened. 
With the toe of his boot he dispersed their 
scorched and crumbling wafer. Stamp them 
in! Stamp in that man’s life! Burnt! No 
more doubts, no more of this gnawing fear! 
Burnt? Aman—aninnocent— Sewer-rat! 
Poison! Recoiling from the fire, he grasped 
his forehead. It was burning hot and 
seemed to be going round. 

Well, it was done! Only fools without 
will or purpose regretted. And, suddenly, 
he laughed. So Larry had died for nothing! 
Nothing! He had no will, no purpose, and 
he was dead! He and that girl might now 
have been living, away at the other end of the 
world, instead of lying dead in the cold 
night here! Fools and weaklings regretted, 
suffered from conscience and remorse. A 
man trod firmly, held to his purpose, no 
matter what! 

He went to the window and drew back the 
curtain. What—what wasthat? A gibbet 
in the air—a body hanging? Ah! Only the 
trees—the dark trees! The winter skeleton- 
trees! But, recoiling, he returned to his arm- 
chair and sat down before the fire. Yes; it 
had been shining like that, the lamp turned 
low, his chair drawn up, when Larry came in 
that afternoon two months ago. Bah! He 
had never come at all! It was a nightmare. 
He had been asleep. And, leaping up, he 
looked at the calendar on his bureau. “ Janu- 
ary the twenty-eighth!”» No dream! No 
dream! His face hardened and darkened. 
On! Not like Larry! On! 
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ARROLL McCOMAS has done her best to 

make up to her father, Judge C. C. McComas, 
for the disappointment she caused him in failing 
to be born a boy. When he insisted upon going 
through with his prepared program, notwithstand- 
ing her sex, and named her Charles Carroll Mc- 
Comas, her family history records that she dimpled 
sweetly and never whimpered. And later, as she grew 
up in her Los Angeles home, she learned to whistle 
better than any boy in the block, just as though she 
were determined to do her best to make the judge feel 
that there really was another man around the house. 

As “Carroll the Whistler” Miss 

McComas was for some years a 
credit to vau- a deville, and 
then she went i a) ™ 
into musical 
comedy, 
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Carroll McComas, in the 
new war-time drama, 
“Inside the Lines ™ 








where she con- 
tinued to acquire 
a reputation on the 
same side of the 
public’s ledger. And this sea- 
son, as the smart little heroine 

of “Inside the Lines,” she made 
a place for herself in the record of 
worthy performances. 















There was a 









reason for 
naming her 


Charles Carroll 
McComas 
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Scene from 
“Androcles 
and the Lion ™ 
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- MOUs professionally as Lillah 
McCarthy, a tall, straight, 
handsome, and talented woman, Mrs. 
Granville Barker has materially strength- 
ened her husband’s first campaign as a pro- 
ducing manager in America by playing the 
...... four leading feminine réles in his pro- 
a  ductions—the wife, in “The Man Who 
e Voctor s . re ” ee ° 
Dilemma” Married a Dumb Wife;” Lavinia, in 
‘“‘Androcles and the Lion;’’ Helena, in 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and Jennifer, in 
“The Doctor’s Dilemma.”’ i 
Of the four she believes she gets the most fun 
out of the dumb wife, a twenty-minute romp 
with a bouncing, farcical finish. 
“Tt is like a cocktail before dinner,” she explains, 
“when we play it in front of ‘Androcles.’ It spurs us 
up for the evening. Lavinia, who follows in the Shaw 5 
play, is quite a serious young person, a philosophi- 
cally heroic Christian martyr, ready to sacrifice herself 
for her faith as willingly as she would give her life 
to save her best beloved friend. 
“Helena in ‘The Dream’ is my chocolate-and- 
flower girl. For some reason, when I put on her blond 
wig and fair coloring, she seems to inspire a great 
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The 
Dumb regard for her girlish virtues. Flowers and candy 
Wife and prettily worded notes are very often 


Helena’s portion. 
‘Jennifer I like, as I like all the Bernard Shaw 
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women. She is wholesomely serious, splen- 
didly maternal. And she has a delicate 
sense of humor that adds much to her 
attractiveness. She is the type of woman 
Mr. Shaw finds most persistently exasper- 
ating, he says, but the type before 
whose attack he probably would 
be the first to succumb.” 


We have with us to-day, 
also in pictorial prominence 
on this page, one lion. He 
is, outside the skin of his 
part, Mr. Philip Dwyer, 
and he plays opposite An- 
drocles with such compell- 
ing humor in the Shaw play 
that he shares honors with 
the regular actors. 

Mr. Dwyer, it happens, is not 
an importation of Mr. Barker’s. 
He belongs to America, and he 
first found himself inside a 
lion’s skin at the Hippo- 
drome, in New York. Before 
he took up stage work he 
had been a jockey, and it was his 
skill as a rider that brought him to the melodrama in which a troop of cavalry or 
attention of one who was staging a big something of the sort was featured. 
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Lavinia and 


the Lion 
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m HAT would you most like to be when you are a grown- 
up actress?’’ asked the Walrus, looking as much like an 
interviewer as possible. 

“T don’t know, sir—not now,” replied Alice, still in 
Wonderland. (She is really Vivian Tobin, aged twelve, but 
everyone around the theater calls her “Alice,” so perfectly 
does she make Lewis Carroll’s famous little heroine visible.) 
“I did think, when I was lots younger, that I should prefer to 
be a great emotional actress like Mrs. Leslie Carter. I was 

playing with her then in ‘Zaza,’ and after that I was with 
her in ‘Kassa,’ though first of all I was with Laurette 

Taylor in ‘Yosemite.’ But since then I have played so 

many parts and had so many ambitions, it is hard to 

choose. I guess I would like best to do a little bit of 
everything, even musical comedy.” 
“Tut, tut,” said the Walrus impo- 
litely; ‘“‘you can’t sing, too, 
can you?” 
“Oh, yes, I can—a 
little.” 
“But I should 


h 


Vivian wae ol : PL b 
Tobin, s . a f - ‘ Trial of the Jack of Hearts, 
Alice ———— a eS, f **Alice in Wonderland” 
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Vivian 


think you would like most 
going on being yourself, 
just Alice. You do it 
so well,” insisted the 
Walrus, with a crude 
attempt at gal- 
lantry. 

‘But I must 
grow up, mustn’t 
1? I love playing 
Alice—she’s so 
natural and so 
easy for me to 
understand. It 
isn’t like work at 
all, except some- 
times on Saturday, 
when we have three 
performances. Then I 
get a little tired.” 


“But,” demanded 
the Walrus, “do you 
spend all 


COO 
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“And give up acting?” 
“No, no; I couldn’t 
do that. But, some 
day, perhaps Fr 

“Perhaps,” said 

the Walrus, not 
wanting to be 

too pleasant, but 
feeling deep in- 

side his blub- 

bery heart 

that if she 

could go on 
being as 

sweet and gen- 

tle and convincing in 
other réles as she is in 
this one 

of the lit- 

tle girl 

who 

stepped 

through 


So perfectly does she 
make Lewis Carroll's 


ae famous little heroine visible 


your time 
in the thea- 
ter and neglect 
your studies?” 

“Oh, no, indeed!” answered Alice proud- 
ly. “TI go to the public school every day. 
And on matinée days I am excused just in 
time to get to the theater. Oh, I wouldn’t 
give up school for anything! That’s 
what I’m saving for—so I can go on 
studying.” 


into a 
ture, 
the way 
cess that 
her. 
pany 
Tom- 


a looking-glass 
paradise of adven- 
there was little in 
of professional suc- 
would be denied 

In the com- 
there is brother 
my, who is the 
White Rabbit. For Tommy, Vivian says, 
the most important thing about the theater 
is his salary; but she really loves it. 





habafieras, Italian 

F tarantellas, Teu- 

. > % tonic waltzes, and 
arjor-te . bs sailors’ horn- 


pipes. At which 


E time, Marjo- 

a a rie’s mother, 
: , convinced her 

OCS 22 =" child was 
headed for the 

professional 


' . stage, advised 
—T me ™ SCiher to devote 
aArR ; : <—e. ~séthree years to 


study in the 
rs ballet school 
VERY few years ago, Mar- aoe eee & connected 
jorie Bentley, now a fluffy y - a * with the Met- 
bit of a ballet dancer in ‘‘ Chin- F a 7 hg A ropolitan 
Chin,” was fourteen years old ; Opera, in 
and addicted to the interna- * Se . New 
tional repertoire any grace- 
fully active young woman of 
fourteen acquires 
at dancing- 
school— 
Spanish 


ei ye 


York. Before 
the end of the 
second year, 
Miss Bentley 
had become a 
regular mem- 
ber of the 
Metropolitan 

ballet. 
“Toward 
the end of 
this year,” 
she says, “I 
danced at a 
benefit, and 
the mana- 
ger of ‘The 
Silver Slip- 
per’ com- 
pany saw 
me. He of- 
fered me a position. I explained 
about my contract, but he arranged 
“es = : for myrelease. So I was with — 

HT MTT CIT : Silver Slipper’ all last season, an 
SMA TT itr. on ee ‘Chin-Chin’ all this 
A fluffy bit of a ballet dancer in * Chin-Chin™ season. Haven’t I been lucky? rm 
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The Sleep-maker 


Craig Kennedy, supreme expert in those subtle methods of crime which recent investigations 
and discoveries of scientists have made possible, and even—it is not too much to say—prac- 


tical, scents a really new experience when the perturbed Broadhurst comes to him. 
Little did the great scientist from Berlin think, when he gave 


events prove, he is quite right. 


And, as 


the results of his research to the world, that such use would be made of his discovery. As 
Kennedy says, not even the most expert physician or chemist would ever suspect the cause of 
the death which his own detective insight and scientific knowledge enable him to uncover. 


By Arthur B. Reeve 


Author of “The Sixth Sense.” “The Absolute Zero,” 


and other Craig Kennedy stories 


Illustrated by Will Foster 


ERHAPS race-horses may be a 
little out of your line, Mr. Ken- 
nedy, but I think you will find 
the case sufficiently interesting to 

warrant you in taking it up.” 

Our visitor was a young man, one of the 
most carefully groomed and correctly 
dressed I have ever met. His card told us 
that we were honored by a visit from 
Montague Broadhurst, ‘a noted society 
whip, who had lavished many thousands 
of dollars on his racing-stable out on Long 
Island. 

“You see,” he went on hurriedly, “there 
have been a good many strange things that 
have happened to my horses lately.” He 
paused a moment, then continued: ‘‘ They 
have been losing consistently. Take my 
favorite, Lady Lee, for instance.” 

“Do you think they have been doped?” 
asked Kennedy quickly, eager to get down 
to the point at issue, for I had never known 
Craig to be interested in racing. 

“T don’t know,” repiied the young mil- 
lionaire, drawing his eyelids together reflect- 
ively. ‘I’ve had the best veterinary in the 
country to look my stable over, and he 
can’t seem to find a thing that’s wrong.” 

“Perhaps a visit out there might show 
us something,” cut in Kennedy, as though 
he were rather favorably impressed, after 
all, by the novelty of the case. 

Broadhurst’s face brightened. 

“Then you will take it up—you are in- 
terested?” he queried, adding, “‘ My car is 
outside.” 

“T’m interested in anything that prom- 


ises a new experience,” returned Craig, ‘“‘and 
I think this affair may be of that sort.”’ 

Broadhurst’s stable was out on central 
Long Island, not far from the pretty and 
fashionable town of Northbury. As we 
passed down the main street, I could see 
that Broadhurst was easily the most popu- 
lar of the wealthy residents of the neigh- 
borhood.. In fact, the Broadhurst racing- 
stables were a sort of local industry, one 
of the show-places of Northbury. 

As we swung out again into the country, 
we could see ahead of us some stable-boys 
working out several fine thoroughbreds on 
Broadhurst’s private track, while a group 
of grooms and rubbers watched them. 

The stable itself was a circular affair of 
frame, painted dark red, which contrasted 
sharply with the-green of the early-summer 
trees. Broadhurst’s car pulled up before a 
large office and lounging-room at one end, 
above which Murchie, his manager and 
trainer, had his suite of rooms. 

The office into which Broadhurst led us 
was decidedly “horsy.”” About the place 
were handsomely mounted saddles, bridles, 
and whips, more for exhibition than for use. 
In velvet-lined cases were scores of glittering 
bits. All the appointments were brass- 
mounted. Sporting-prints, trophies, and 
Mission easy chairs made the room most 
attractive. 

Before a desk sat Murchie. As I looked 
at him, I thought that he had a cruel ex- 
pression about his eyes, a predatory mouth 
and chin. He rose quickly at the sight of 
Broadhurst. 
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‘““Murchie, I would like to have you meet 
my friends, Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Jame- 
son,” introduced Broadhurst. “They are 
very much interested in horses, and I want 
you to show them about the place and let 
them see everything.” 

We chatted a moment, and then went out 
to look at the horses. 

In the center of the circular group of 
stalls was a lawn. The stalls of the racers 
in training were large box stalls. 

“You have certainly trained a great 
horse in Lady Lee,” remarked Kennedy 
casually, as we made our way around the 
ring of stalls. 

Murchie looked up at him quickly. 

“Until the last few races, I thought so,” 
he replied, stopping before the stall of the 
famous racer and opening the door. 

Lady Lee was a splendid three-year-old 
bay, a quivering, sensitive, high-strung 
animal. Murchie looked at her moment, 
then at us. 

“A horse, you know,” he said reflectively, 
“is just as ambitious to win a race as you 
are to win success, but must have hard 
training. I keep horses in training eight or 
nine months out of the year. I get them 
into shape in the early spring and am very 
careful what they eat. If they get a vaca- 
tion, they may eat green foods, carrots, and 
grass in open field; but when we prepare 
them for the ring or a race, they must have 
grain, bran, and soft foods. They must 
have careful grooming to put the coats in 
first-class condition, must be kept exquis- 
itely clean, with the best ventilation.” 

“How about exercise?” asked Kennedy. 

“Well,” replied Murchie, ‘I work out 
horses according to age, with the distance 
for fast work gradually increased.” 

Our trip through the wonderful stable 
over, we returned to the office, Murchie 
walking ahead with Broadhurst. As we 
reached the door, Broadhurst turned to us. 

“T hope you will pardon me,” he said, 
“but there is some business up at the house 
that I must attend to.” 

“Oh, Mr. Broadhurst,” interjected Mur- 
chie, ‘before you go back to town, I want 
to talk over with you some of the changes 
that ought to be made about the boys here, 
as well as their food and quarters.” 

“All right,” returned Broadhurst; “jump 
into the car and ride with me. We can talk 
on the way, and you can come right back. 
I'll pick you gentlemen up later.” 


Kennedy nodded, quick to perceive the 
cue that Broadhurst had given him to watch 
the stables without Murchie watching us. 

We sat down in the office, and I looked 
about at the superb fittings. 

“Do you think it is possible for an owner 
to make a financial success of racing without 
betting?”’ I asked Kennedy. 

“Possible, but highly improbable,” re- 
turned Craig. ‘I believe they consider that 
they have an excellent year whenever they 
clear expenses. I don’t know about Broad- 
hurst, but I believe that a good many own- 
ers don’t bet on their horses. They have 
seen the glaring crookedness of the thing, 
especially if they have happened to be offi- 
cers of jockey clubs or stewards of various 
race-meets. Personally, I should think a 
man of Broadhurst’s stamp would not per- 
mit himself to be made a victim of the 
leeches of the turf—although he may wager 
a bit, just to give zest to the race. Ameri- 
can racing has often been called a purely 
gambling affair, and I think, before we get 
through, that we shall see the reason for 
much of the public opposition to it.” 

Just then a small man entered the office, 
and, seeing us, asked for Mr. Murchie. 
His face was pinched and thin. He wore 
the latest cut of clothes, but was so very 
slight that his garments hung loosely on him. 
One could well imagine that he had tried 
all sorts of schemes to keep himself down 
toward the hundred-and-ten-or-twelve- 
poundmark. Hewas the very typeof jockey. 
He introduced himself tousas Danny McGee, 
and I recognized at once the famous twenty- 
five-thousand-dollar-a-year rider who had so 
often successfully defended the Broadhurst 
colors. 

‘““Mr. Murchie has gone up to the house,” 
replied Kennedy to his inquiry. 

McGee looked us over a minute. 

“Friends of his?’’ he asked, in a confi- 
dential tone. Kennedy smiled. 

“Of Mr. Broadhurst’s,” he said quietly. 

There was a noticeable change in Mc- 
Gee’s manner. 

“Just out here to look the stable over,” 
went on Kennedy; “‘a wonderful place.” 

“Ves; we think so,’”’ assented McGee. 

“Tt seems strange,’ ventured Kennedy, 
“that, with all this care, Lady Lee should 
not be keeping up to her record.” 

McGee glanced at us keenly. 

“T don’t understand it myself,” he said. 
“‘T suppose lots of people must think it is the 
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The fellow who had been seated with Cecilie was struggling with him for the possession of a pistol 
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fault of the jockey, but I have certainly 
earned my salary lately with that filly. I 
don’t know what’s the matter. I’ve done 
the best I can, but there’s something wrong.” 

He spoke with an air of genuine worry, 
and, although I tried hard, I must confess 
that I found it impossible to fathom him. 

“The filly,” he added, ‘‘has her regular 
work-out and the regular feed, and yet she 
seems to be all tired out most of the time. 
Even the veterinaries can’t seem to find out 
what’s the matter.” 

An awkward silence followed, during 
which both Kennedy and myself endeav- 
ored to conceal our ignorance of horses by 
saying nothing about them. Finally, Mc- 
Gee rose and excused himself, saying that 
he would be back soon. 

There were still a few minutes before 
Murchie would be likely to return. Without 
saying a word, Kennedy rose and opened 
the door which led into the stable. Across 
the lawn in the center we could see a man’s 
figure rapidly retreating through the main 
entrance, and, somehow or other, I felt that 
at the sound of the opening of our door he 
hastened his pace. 

Kennedy walked quickly around the cir- 
cle of box stalls until he came again to 
Lady Lee. He entered the stall and looked 
the famous racer over carefully. I was 
wondering what, if anything, he expected 
to find, when, almost before I knew it, I 
saw him jab a little hypodermic needle into 
her neck and withdraw a few drops of blood. 

Lady Lee reared and snorted, but Ken- 
nedy managed to quiet her. He returned 
the hypodermic, with these few drops of 
blood, carefully into its case again, and we 
made our way back to the office. 

A few minutes later, the drone of Broad- 
hurst’s car told us that Murchie had re- 
turned. We resumed the talk about horses, 
up-stairs in Murchie’s own apartment, 
which consisted of living-rooms, a library, 
and bath. It was a luxuriously appointed 
place, in keeping with the tastes of its occu- 
pant. We sat down in the library. 

I was quite interested in looking about 
me. For one thing, Murchie’s idea of art 
seemed to be a curious blending of horse 
and woman. There were pictures of all the 
string of Broadhurst winners, interspersed 
with Venuses and actresses. 

On a little table I noticed, at length, a 
colored photograph in an oval gilt frame. 
It was of a very beautiful girl. She was 


something over medium height, with a fine 
figure, golden hair, and deep-blue eyes. 
Somehow, I recalled that I had seen that 
face before, and when I caught Kennedy 
looking at it from time to time, I was certain 
of it. 

Suddenly it flashed over me that the pic- 
ture had been published in the Star. It was 
Cecilie Safford. I remembered having read 
of Murchie’s escapades, one of which was his 
elopement with a pretty young stenographer 
whom he had met at the horse show a 
couple of years before. 

The talk ran along about horses still, but 
I noticed that Kennedy was even more in- 
terested in Murchie’s pictures, now, than in 
his conversation. In the place of honor, 
over the mantel, hung a portrait, in an 
artistic panel, of a slender girl with dark 
hair and hazel eyes, with a soft, swanlike 
throat and neck, and a somewhat imperious 
manner of carrying her head. 

I followed Craig’s glance across the room. 
There, in a frame upon the wall in a corner, 
hung an enlargement of a group-photograph. 
It was of a middle-aged woman, a little boy, 
and a little girl. Then I remembered the 
whole story. 7 

At the time of his elopement, Murchie 
had a wife living. Since then he had been 
divorced. Although he had promised to 
marry Cecilie when the divorce was ob- 
tained, he was now engaged to marry a 
wealthy girl, Amélie Guernsey. 

Broadhurst returned shortly for us, and 
we made another tour of the stable, on the 
outside, including the quarters of the in- 
numerable employees. Finally, at a hint 
from Kennedy that we had seen enough for 
the present, Broadhurst motored back to the 
city with us. That night, instead of going 
to the laboratory, we walked down Broad- 
way until we came to a hotel much fre- 
quented by the sporting fraternity. 

‘‘Let’s go in here,” said Kennedy. 

We entered the restaurant, which was 
one of the most brilliant in the white-light 
region, took a seat at a table, and Kennedy 
proceeded to ingratiate himself with the 
waiter, and, finally, with the head waiter. 
At last, I saw why Kennedy was apparently 
wasting so much time over dinner. 

“Do you happen to know that girl, 
Cecilie Safford, that Broadhurst’s trainer, 
Murchie, eloped with?” he asked. 

The head waiter nodded. 

“T used to know her,” he replied. “She 
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used to come in here a good deal, but you 
won't find her in the Broadway places any 
more these days. She’s more likely to be 
over on Eighth Avenue.” He mentioned 
the name of a cabaret saloon. 

Kennedy paid the check and again we 
started out. We finally entered a place, 
down in a basement, and once more Ken- 
nedy began to quiz the waiter. 

This time he had no trouble. Across the 
room, the waiter pointed to a girl, seated 
with a young fellow at a round table. I 
could scarcely believe what Isaw. The face 
had the same features as that of the photo- 
graph in the oval gilt frame in Murchie’s 
apartment, but it was not the same face. 

As I studied her, I could imagine her 
story without even hearing it. The months 
of waiting for Murchie to marry her and 
his callous refusal had been her ruin. Cecilie 
had learned to drink, and from that had 
gone to drugs. 

Her mirror must have told her that she 
was not the same girl who had eloped with 
Murchie. Her figure had lost its slim, 
beautiful lines. Her features were bloated. 
Her eyes were smaller, and her lips were 
heavy. Her fresh color had disappeared. 
She had a gray, pasty look. All she had— 
her beauty—had vanished. 

Murchie had been divorced, and was 
about to marry—but not Cecilie. It was 
to a young and lovely girl, with such a face 
of innocence as Cecilie had when Murchie 
had first dictated a letter to her in the office 
at the horse show, and had fascinated her 
with his glittering talk of wealth and ease. 
The news of his engagement had driven her 
frantic. 

Curiously enough, the young fellow with 
her did not seem to be dissipated in the 
least. There was, on the contrary, an earn- 
estness about him that one was rather sorry 
to see in such a place. In fact, he was a 
clean-cut young man, evidently more of a 
student than a sport. He reminded me of 
some one I had seen before. 

I was getting rather interested in an 
underworld cabaret when, suddenly, Ken- 
nedy grasped my arm. At the same mo- 
ment, a shot was fired. 

We jumped to our feet in time to see a 
young tough, with a slouch like that of the 
rubbers and grooms at Broadhurst’s. The 
fellow who had been seated with Cecilie 
was struggling with him for the possession 
of a pistol, which had been discharged 
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harmlessly. Evidently the tough had been 
threatening him with it. 

The waiters crowded around them, and 
the general mélée about Cecilie’s table was 
at its height when a policeman came dash- 
ing in on the run. 

The arrest of the gunman and his oppo* 
nent, as well as of Cecilie as a witness, 
seemed imminent. Kennedy moved for- 
ward slowly, working his way through the 
crowd, nearer to the table. Instead of inter- 
fering, however, he stooped down and 
picked up something from the floor. 

“Let’s get out of this as quickly as possi- 
ble, Walter,” he whispered, turning to me. 

When we reached the Street, he stopped 
under an arc-light, and I saw him dive 
down into his pocket and pull out a little 
glass vial. He looked at it curiously. 

“T saw her take it out of her pocketbook 
and throw it into a corner as soon as the 
policeman came in,” he explained. 

“What do you think it is?” I asked. 
“Dope? That’s what they all do if they 
get a chance when they are pinched—throw 
it away.” 

“Perhaps,” answered Kennedy. “But 
it’s worth studying to see what drug she is 
really using.” 

Late as it was, Craig insisted on going 
directly to the laboratory to” plunge into 
work. First, he took the little hypodermic 
needle with which he had drawn several 
drops of blood from the race-horse, and 
emptied the contents into a test-tube. 

Finding that I was probably of more use 
at home in our apartment asleep than 
bothering Kennedy in the laboratory, I 
said good-night. But when I awoke in the 
morning, I found that Kennedy had not 
been in bed at all. 

It was as I expected. He had worked all 
night, and, as I entered the laboratory, I 
saw him engaged in checking up two series 
of tests which he had been making. 

“Have you found anything yet?” I asked. 

He pointed to a corner where he kept a 
couple of guinea-pigs. They were sound 
asleep, rolled up in little fluffy balls of down. 
Ordinarily, in the morning, I found the little 
fellows very frisky. 

“Ves,” he said; ‘I think I have found 
something. I have injected just a drop of 
blood from Lady Lee into one of them, and 
I think he’s good for a long sleep.” 

“But how about the other one?” I asked. 
“That’s what puzzles me,” ruminated 
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Kennedy. ‘Do you remember that bottle 
I picked up last night? I haven’t finished 
the analysis of the blood or of the contents 
of the bottle, but they seem to contain at 
least some of the same substances. Among 
the things I find are monopotassium phos- 
phate and sarcolactic acid, with just a trace 
of carbon dioxide. I injected some of the 
liquid from the bottle into the other fellow, 
and you see the effect—the same in both 
cases.” 

The telephone-bell rang excitedly. 

“Ts there a Mr. Kennedy there?”’ asked 
Long Distance, adding, without waiting for 
an answer, “Hold the wire, please.”’ 

I handed the receiver to Kennedy. The 
conversation was short, and as he hung up 
the receiver, Craig turned to me. 

“Tt was Broadhurst at the Idlewild 
Hotel,” he said quickly. “To-day is the 
day of the great Interurban Handicap at 
Belmore Park with stakes of twenty-five 
thousand dollars. Usually they take the 
horses over to the track at least a week or 
two before the race, but as Broadhurst’s 
stable is so near, he didn’t do it—hoping he 
might keep a better watch over Lady Lee. 
But she’s no better. If the horse is being 
tampered with, he wants to know who is 
doing it and how.” 

Kennedy paused a moment, then went 
over to a cabinet and took from it a bottle 
and a very large-sized hypodermic. 

We must have been among the first on 
the field at Belmore Park that day. Lady 
Lee had been sent over there after we left 
Northbury the day before, under the care 
of Murchie and McGee, and had been 
stabled in the quarters on the track assigned 
to Broadhurst. 

With Broadhurst, who was waiting for us, 
we lounged across the field in the direction 
of the stables. There was no doubt about 
it, Lady Lee was not in prime condition. 
It was not that there was anything mark- 
edly wrong, but to the trained observer the 
famous race-horse seemed to lack just a 
trifle of the élan which meant a win. 

While Murchie and the jockey were talk- 
ing outside to Broadhurst, Kennedy slipped 
into the stall to look at the racer. 

“Stand over by that side of the door, 
Walter,” he muttered. ‘‘I’ll be through in 
just a minute. I want you to act as a 
cover.” 

Quickly he jabbed the hypodermic into 
the horse and pressed down the plurger. 


Lady Lee reared and snorted as she had 
done before when he extracted the blood, 
and instantly Murchie and McGee were 
crowding past me. But the instant had 
been long enough for Kennedy. He had 
dropped the hypodermic into his pocket and 
was endeavoring to soothe the horse. 

“T guess she’s not very much used to 
strangers,” he remarked coolly. No one 
thought any more of it, apparently. 

A few minutes later, Broadhurst rejoined 
Kennedy and myself. I could see that his 
face showed plainly he was greatly worried. 

“T don’t understand it,” he kept repeat- 
ing. “And what is worse, the news seems 
to have leaked out that Lady Lee isn’t fit. 
The odds are going up.” 

Kennedy looked at him fixedly a moment. 

“Tf you want to win this race, Mr. Broad- 
hurst,” he remarked, in a low tone, “I 
should advise you to watch Lady Lee every 
minute from now until the start.” 

‘“‘What do you mean?”’ whispered Broad- 
hurst hoarsely. 

“T can’t say yet—only watch.” 

While Broadhurst and Kennedy hovered 
about the stall on one pretext or another, 
watching both Murchie and McGee as they 
directed the rubbers and others who were 
preparing for the race, I watched the trainer 
and the jockey minutely. They certainly 
did nothing, at least now, to excite suspicion. 
But might not the harm have already been 
done? Was it too late? 

When the bell sounded the paddock call, 
McGee led the racer out of the stall and 
to the paddock. Presently the field, Lady 
Lee at the fore, walked past the grand 
stand and cantered slowly down the course 
to the starting-post. 

Meanwhile, following Broadhurst, we 
had already made our way over to the club- 
house enclosure. 

It was not like the old days when there 
was money everywhere, thousands of dol- 
lars in plain sight, in the cash-boxes of the 
book-makers, when men rushed wildly 
about with handfuls of bills of large de- 
nomination and bets were made with fre- 
quent rapidity. And yet there was still a 
certain maelstrom of the betting-ring left; 
but the book-makers had to carry every- 
thing in their heads instead of setting 
it down on paper. I knew the system, 
and knew that, in spite of the apparent 
ease with which it seemed possible to 
beat it, welshing was almost unheard of. 





Lady Lee suddenly shot through the field. A mighty shout rose from the 
entire grand stand 


The grand stand was crowded, although 
it was quite a different crowd from that at 
race-meets of former times and on other 
tracks. Belmore Park lay within motor- 
ing-distance of the greatest aggregation of 
wealth and fashion in the country. It was 
a wonderful throng. The gay dresses of 
the women mingled kaleidoscopically with 
the more somber clothing of the men. 

Every eye in that sea of moving human- 
ity seemed to be riveted on Lady Lee and 
her rider. It was a pretty good example of 


how swiftly inside news at the race-track 
may become public property. Ill news, on 
this occasion, seemed to have traveled apace. 
Field-glasses were leveled at the horse which 
should have been the favorite, and one could 
tell, by the buzz of conversation, that this 
race was the great event of the season. As 
the jockeys maneuvered for position, one 
could almost feel that some wonderful feats 
of memory were being performed by the book- 
makers. The odds, during the morning, had 
gradually lengthened against Lady Lee. 
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Like all thoroughbreds, Lady Lee had a 
most delicate organism, and the good rider, 
in such a case, was the one who understood 
his mount. McGee had, in the past at 
least, that reputation. He had reached 
pretty near the top of his profession by 
knowing how to deal with horses of all 
types. All this and more I had picked up 
from the gossip of the track. 

The barrier was sprung and the flag 
dropped. They were off! The grand stand 
rose in a body. 

For a moment, it seemed to me that 
McGee had lost his nerve. Alertness at the 
post is an important factor. He had not 
got away from the barrier ahead of the 
field. Another rider, too, had got the rail, 
and hence the shortest route. I wondered 
whether, after all, that had been the trouble 
all along, for nothing can win or lose a race 
quicker or better than those little failures 
of the jockey himself. 

Lady Lee, I had heard it said, was one of 
those horses that do not require urging but 
go to the front naturally. Just now, it did 
not seem that she was beaten but that 
she lacked just the power to lead the field. 
Did McGee figure that the horses ahead 
of him were setting such a fast clip that 
they would drop back to him before the race 
was over? 

Cleverly, however, he avoided being 
pocketed, as those ahead of and beside him 
tried to close in and make him pull up. 

Around they went until the horses looked 
to the naked eye like toys strung on wires. 
Only .the tension of the crowd made one 
feel that this was no play; it was deadly 
serious sport. On they sped, watched in a 
lull of deathly stillness. Surely, I felt, this 
was indeed a great sight—this acid test of 
the nerves of men and animals pitted against 
one another. 

They were coming into the stretch now! 

Suddenly, it seemed that, by some tele- 
pathic connection, both the horse and the 
rider caught the electric tension which 
swayed us in the club-house enclosure. 

I myself was carried away by the fren- 
zied spirit of the race. Broadhurst was 
leaning forward, oblivious of everything else 
in the world, straining his eyes through a 
field-glass. Murchie was watching the race 
with a supercilious air, which I knew was 
clearly assumed. 

On they came! 
I could not help wondering whether Mc- 
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Gee had not really planned to throw the 
race. Would he, perhaps at the last mo- 
ment, lose his nerve? 

Lady Lee suddenly shot through the 
field. A mighty shout rose from the entire 
grand stand. : 

It was over in a matter of seconds. She 
had finished first by a half-length! She 
had won the classic and the rich stakes. 

Pandemonium seemed to reign in the 
club-house enclosure. Broadhurst slapped 
Murchie over the back with a blow of con- 
gratulation that almost felled him. As for 
McGee, they nearly carried him off the 
field on their shoulders. Only Kennedy 
seemed to be calm. The race had been 
won—but had the problem been solved? 

Broadhurst seemed to have forgotten all 
about his previous appeal to Kennedy in 
the unexpected joy of winning. 

We paused awhile to watch the frantic 
crowd, and once, I recall, I caught sight of 
a stunning, dark-haired woman grasping 
Murchie’s both hands in an ecstasy of joy. 
Instantly I recognized Amélie Guernsey. 

As Kennedy and I motored back to the 
city alone, he was silent most of the way. 
Only once did he make a remark. 

“The Belmore Inn,” he said, as we passed 
a rather cheap road-house some distance 
from the track. ‘‘That’s where I heard one 
of the rubbers say the former Mrs. Murchie 
was living.” 

That night, Craig plunged back again 
into work in the laboratory, and I, having 
nothing else to do, wrote a feature-story of 
the great race for the Star. 

Kennedy made up for the rest he had 
lost and the strain of the day by a long sleep; 
but early in the morning the telephone-bell 
rang insistently. Kennedy bounded out 
of bed to answer it. 

I could gather nothing from the monosy]- 
lables which he uttered, except that the 
matter under discussion was profoundly 
serious. Finally, he jammed down the re- 
ceiver. 

“Good God, Walter,” he, exclaimed, 
‘“‘Murchie’s been murdered!” 

He gave me no time for questions, and I 
had no ability to reconstruct my own theory 
of the case as we hustled into our clothes to 
catch the early-morning train. 

“Broadhurst is at the Idlewild Hotel,” 
Kennedy said, as we left the apartment, 
“and I think we can make it quicker by 
railway than by motor.” 
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The turfman met us at the station. 

“Tell me just what happened,” asked 
Kennedy. 

‘‘No one seems to understand just what 
it was,” Broadhurst explained, “but, as 
nearly as I remember, Murchie was the 
lion of the Idlewild grill-room all the even- 
ing. He had ‘come back.’ Once, I recall, 
he was paged, and the boy told him some 
one was waiting outside. He went out, and 
returned, considerably flushed and excited. 

“*By George,’ he said, ‘a man never 
raises his head above the crowd but that 
there’s somebody there to take a crack at 
it! There must have been some crank out- 
side, for before I could get a look in the dark, 
Iwas seized. I managed togetaway. I got 
a little scratch with a knife or a pin, though,’ 
he said, dabbing at a cut on his neck.” 

‘“‘What then?” prompted Kennedy. 

“None of us paid much attention to it,” 
resumed Broadhurst, “until just as another 
toast was proposed to Lady Lee and some 
one suggested that Murchie respond to it, 
we turned to find him huddled up in his 
chair, absolutely unconscious. The house- 
physician could find nothing wrong appar- 
ently—in fact, said it was entirely a case of 
heart-failure. I don’t think any of us 
would question his opinion if it had not 
been for Murchie’s peculiar actions when 
he came back to the room that time.” 

Murchie’s body had been removed to the 
local undertaking establishment. As Broad- 
hurst drove up there and we entered, Ken- 
nedy seemed interested only in the little jab 
and a sort of swelling upon the neck of the 
dead man. Quickly he made a little incision 
beside it, and about ten or a dozen drops of 
what looked like blood-serum oozed out on 
a piece of gauze which Craig held. 

As we turned to leave the undertaker’s, 
a striking, dark-haired girl, with the color 
gone from her cheeks, hurried past us and 
fell on her knees beside Murchie’s body. 
It was the woman who had congratulated 
him the day before, the woman of the 
panel—Amélie Guernsey. 

I had not noticed, up to this point, an- 
other woman who was standing apart in 
the crowd, but now I happened to catch 
her eye. It was the woman whose picture 
with the two children hung in Murchie’s 
apartment. Kennedy drew me back into 
the crowd, and there we watched the strange 
tragedy of the wife that was and the wife 
that was to have been. 
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Craig hurried back to the city after that, 
and, as we pushed our way up the ramp from 
the station, he looked hastily at his watch. 

“Walter,” he said, ‘“‘I want you to locate 
Cecilie Safford and let me know at the 
laboratory the moment you find her. And 
perhaps it would be well to start at the 
police station.”’ 

It seemed to me as though the girl whom 
we had found so easily the evening before 
had now utterly disappeared. At the police 
station she had not been held, but had given 
an address which. had proved fictitious. 
At the cabaret saloon no one had seen her 
since the incident of the fight. 

As I left the place, I ran into Donovan, 
of the Tenderloin squad, and put the case 
tohim. He merely laughed. 

“Of course I could find her any time I 
wanted to,” he said. “I knew that was a 
fake address.” 

He gave me the real address, and I hurried 
to the nearest telephone to call up Craig. 

‘““Have Donovan bring her over here as 
soon as he can find her,” he called back. 

When I arrived at the laboratory, I 
found Kennedy engrossed in his tests. 

“Have you found anything definite?” 
I asked anxiously. 

He nodded, but would say nothing. 

“T’ve telephoned Broadhurst,” he re- 
marked, a moment later. “ You remember 
that the former Mrs. Murchie was at Bel- 
more Inn. I have asked him to stop and 
get her on the way down here in the car 
with McGee, and to get Amélie Guernsey 
at the Idlewild, too.” He continued to 
work. ‘And, oh yes,” he added; “I have 
asked Inspector O’Connor to take up an- 
other line, too.” 

It was a strange gathering that assem- 
bled that forenoon. Donovan arrived soon 
after I did, and with him, sure enough, was 
Cecilie Safford. A few moments later, 
Broadhurst’s car swung up to the door, and 
Broadhurst entered, accompanied by Amé- 
lie Guernsey. McGee followed, with the 
former Mrs. Murchie. 

“T don’t want another job like that,” 
whispered Broadhurst to Kennedy. “I’m 
nearly frozen. Neither of those women has 
spoken a word since we started.” 

“You can hardly blame them,” returned 
Kennedy. 

Mrs. Murchie was still a handsome 
woman. She now carried herself with an 
air of assumed dignity. Amélie Guernsey 
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had regained her color in the excitement of 
the ride and was, if anything, more beau- 
tiful than ever. But, as Broadhurst inti- 
mated, one could almost feel the frigidity 
of the atmosphere as the three women who 
had played such: dramatic parts in Mur- 
chie’s life sat there, trying to watch and, at 
the same time, avoid each other’s gaze. 

The suspense was relieved when O’Con- 
nor came in in a department car. With 
him were the young man who had been 
seated with Cecilie at the table the night 
of the fight and also the gunman. 

“The magistrate in the night court set- 
tled the case that night,’’ informed O’Con- 
nor, under his breath, laying down two slips 
of paper before Kennedy, “but I have their 
pedigrees. That fellow’s name is Ronald 
Mawson,” he said, pointing to Cecilie’s com- 
panion, then indicating the gunman, ‘“‘ That’s 
Frank Giani—Frank the Wop.”’ 

I watched Mawson and Cecilie closely, 
but could discover nothing. They scarcely 
looked at each other. 

McGee, however, glared at both Mawson 
and the gunman, though none of them said 
a word. 

“They used to be out there as. stable-boys 
at Broadhurst’s,” I heard O’Connor con- 
tinue, in a whisper. ‘I think they had a 
run-in and were fired. Each says the other 
got him in wrong.” 

A moment later Kennedy began. 

“When you came to my laboratory the 
other day, Mr. Broadhurst,” he said, “you 
remarked that perhaps this case might be a 
little out of my line but that I might find it 
sufficiently interesting. I can assure you 
that I have not only found it interesting but 
astounding. I have seldom had the privi- 
lege of unraveling a mystery which was so 
cleverly rigged and in which there are so 
many cross-currents of human passion.” 

“Then you think Lady Lee was doped?” 
asked Broadhurst. 

“Doped?” interjected McGee quickly. 
“Why, Mr. Broadhurst, you remember what 
the veterinary said. He couldn't find any 
signs of heroin or any other dope they use.” 

“That’s the devilish ingenuity of it all,”’ 
shot out Kennedy suddenly, holding up a 
little beaker in which there was some color- 
less fluid. ‘I am merely going to show you 
now what can be done by the use of one of 
the latest discoveries of physiological 
chemistry.” 

He took a syringe and, drawing back the 
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plunger, filled it with the liquid. With a 
slight jab of cocaine to make the little opera- 
tion absolutely painless, he injected the 
fluid into the livelier of our two guinea-pigs. 

“While you and Murchie were absent the 
first day that I went out to your stable, I 
succeeded in drawing off some of the blood 
of Lady Lee,” Craig resumed, talking to 
Broadhurst. ‘Here, in my laboratory, I 
havestudied it. Lady Lee, that day, had had 
no more than the ordinary amount of exer- 
cise, yet she was completely fagged.” 

By this time the little guinea-pig had 
become more and more listless and was now 
curled up sound asleep. , 

“T have had to work very hurriedly this 
morning,” Craig continued, “but it has 
only been covering ground over which I 
have already gone. I was already studying 
a peculiar toxin. And from the fluid I ob- 
tained from Murchie’s body, I have been 
able to calculate that a deadly dose of 
that same powerful poison killed him.” 

Kennedy plunged directly from this 
startling revelation into his proof. 

“Perhaps you have heard of the famous 
German scientist, Weichardt, of Berlin,” he 
resumed, “and his remarkable investiga- 
tions into the toxin of fatigue. Scientists 
define fatigue as the more or less complete 
loss-of the power of muscles to respond to 
stimulation due to their normal activity. 
An interval of rest is usually enough to 
bring about their return to some degree of 
power. But for complete return to normal 
condition, a long interval may be necessary. 

“As the result of chemical changes which 
occur in a muscle from contraction, certain 
substances are formed which depress or 
inhibit the power of contraction. Extracts 
made from the fatigued muscles of one frog, 
for instance, when injected into the circula- 
tion of another frog bring on an appearance 
of fatigue in the latter. Extracts from un- 
fatigued muscles give no such results. More 
than that, the production of this toxin of 
fatigue by the exercise of one set of muscles, 
such as those of the legs in walking, greatly 
diminishes the amount of work obtainable 
from other unused muscles, such as those 
of the arms.” 

Kennedy went on, looking at the sleeping 
guinea-pig rather than at us: 

“Weichardt has isolated from fatigued 
muscles a true toxin of a chemical and 
physical nature, like the bacterial toxins, 
which, when introduced into the blood, 
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gives rise to the phenomena of fatigue. This 
is the toxin of fatigue—kenotoxin. Those 
who have studied the subject have found 
at least three fatigue-substances—free sar- 
colactic acid, carbon dioxide, and monopo- 
tassium phosphate, which is so powerful 
that, after the injection of one-fifteenth of a 
gram, the poisoned muscle shows signs of 
fatigue and is scarcely able to lift a weight 
easily lifted in normal conditions. Other 
fatigue-products may be discovered; but, 
if present in large quantity or in small 
quantity for a long time, each of the sub- 
stances I have named will cause depression 
or fatigue of muscles. 

“Further than that,” continued Kennedy, 
“the depressing influence of these sub- 
stances on what is known as striated muscle 
—heart-muscle—is_ well known. The 
physican at the Idlewild might very well 
have mistaken the cause of the relaxation 
of Murchie’s heart. For German investi- 
gators have also found that the toxin of 
fatigue, when injected into the circulation 
of a fresh animal, may not only bring on 
fatigue but may even cause death—as it 
did finally here.” Kennedy paused. 
“Lady Lee,” he said, looking from one to 
the other of his audience keenly, “ Lady Lee 
was the first victim of the fiendish cunning 
of this a 

A shrill voice interrupted. 

‘But Lady Lee won the race!” 

It was McGee, the jockey. Kennedy 
looked at him a moment, then tapped 
another beaker on the table before him. 

“Weichardt has also obtained, by the 
usual methods,” he replied, “an antitoxin 
with the power of neutralizing the fatigue- 
properties of the toxin. You thought Lady 
Lee was not friendly with strangers that 
morning at the track. She was not, when 
the stranger jabbed a needle into her neck 
and pumped an extra large dose of the anti- 
toxin of fatigue into her just in time to 
neutralize, before the race, the long series 
of injections of fatigue toxin.” 

Kennedy was now traveling rapidly to- 
ward the point which he had in view. He 
drew from his pocket the little bottle which 
he had picked up that night in the cabaret 
saloon. 

“One word more,” he said, as he held up 
the bottle and faced Cecilie Safford, who 
was now trembling like a leaf ready to fall: 
“Tf one with shattered nerves were unable 
to sleep, can you imagihe what would be a 
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most ideal sedative—especially if to take 
almost any other drug would be merely to 
substitute that habit for another?” 

He waited a moment, then answered his 
own question. 

“Naturally,” he proceeded, “it might be, 
theoretically at least, a small dose of those 
products of fatigue by which nature herself 
brings on sleep. I am not going into the 
theory of the thing. The fact that you had 
such a thing is all that interests me.” 

I watched the girl’s eyes as they were 
riveted on Kennedy. She seemed to be 
fascinated, horrified. 

“This bottle contains a weak solution of 
the toxin of fatigue,’ persisted Kennedy. 

I thought she would break down, but, by 
a mighty effort, she kept her composure and 
said nothing. 

“Some one was trying to discredit and 
ruin Murchie by making the horses he 
trained lose races—somebody whose life 
and happiness Murchie himself had already 
ruined. 

“That person,” pursued Kennedy relent- 
lessly, ““was defeated in the attempt to dis- 
credit Murchie when, by my injection of 
the antitoxin, Lady Lee finally did win. In 
that person’s mind, Murchie, not the horse, 
had won. 

“The wild excitement over Murchie’s 
vindication drove that person to despera- 
tion. There was only one more road to 
revenge. It was to wait until Murchie 
himself could be easily overpowered, when 
an overwhelming dose of this fatigue toxin 
could be shot into him—the weapon that 
had failed on the horses turned on himself. 
Besides, no one—not even the most expert 
physician or chemist—would ever suspect 
that Murchie’s death was not natural.” 

“That—that bottle is mine—mine!’ 
shouted a wild voice interrupting. ‘“I took 
it—I used it—I e 


? 


“Just a moment, Miss Safford,” en- 


treated Kennedy. ‘That person,” he 
rapped out sharply, picking up the pedi- 
grees O’Connor ‘had handed him, “that per- 
son gave the toxin to a poor dope fiend as a 
sleeping-potion in one strength, gave it to 
Lady Lee in still another strength, and to 
Murchie in its most fatal strength. It was 
the poor and unknown pharmacist described 
in this pedigree whose dream of happiness 
Murchie shattered when he captivated 
Cecilie Safford—her deserted lover, Ronald 
Mawson.” 


A new Craig Kennedy story, The Evil Eye, wi!l appear in the August issue. 
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Synopsis—Athalie is the youngest of the four children of Peter Greensleeve, 
and has finally been reduce: 


Asa child, she is recognized by her family and companions as being 
When aa is aon twelve her mother dies, 


On the day of his sudden death, just before Christmas, there is staying at the Hotel 


a school-teacher, failed as a farmer, 


she is possessed of very-pronounced clairvoy ant power. 
survives his wife but a few months. 


d to keeping a é 


an impractical man who had failed as 
TOE ad-house on the south shore of Long Island. 

and her strangeness is due to the iact that 
and her broken father 


different, 


Greensleeve a party of duck-hunters, among whom is a boy, a ive Bailey, Junior, the son of a wealthy and socially prominent 


New York family. 


Clive is at Harvard. 
see her. 
dead-letter office. Four years pass. 

Catharine is employed in a millinery 


she is astounded at the appearance of young Bailey. 
company, and has come with a beautiful wrist-w atch. 
cent friendship between the two young people, 


He furnishes an apartment very charmingly and insists that Athalie and her sisters live in it, rent free. 


Clive evinces a tender interest in Athalie, 
fastens a strap-watch upon her wrist and says that he will return the following summer. 
Several years later, they meet accidentally in New York. 
The girl is still wearing the old wrist-watch. 
He does not do this, but sends the watch and an apologetic letter at Christmas. 
The Greensleeve sisters are living in a cheap apartment. 
and dressmaking establishment. 
by careful self-culture to place herself upon a plane of refinement far above that of her sisters. 
He has found her name 
This visit | 
which, in spite of parent: al opposition, Cl live refuses to renounce. 


and is most sympathetic over her loss. When leaving, he 
But he does not come. 
Athalie is now a stenographer in a department store, and 
Clive promises a new one and says that he will go to 
Both are returned through the 
Doris is a chorus girl and 
and attractive, has managed 
One evening, while alone, 
among the tenants of his father’s real-estate 
ays the foundation of a very sincere and perfectly inno- 


Athalie, very pretty 


But, before long, 


the young man finds his bank-account overdrawn, and the frankness and cynicism of his father in discussing this misfortune 


chills, for a time, his desire to see Athalie. 


great satisfaction of his mother, seems to take a sentimental interest in a girl named Winifred Stuart. 
her marked attention, and Clive meets her with him in a restaurant 


men; one of these, Captain Dane, an explorer, shows 


after a theater-party. 


he is with her, Athalie has a clairvoyant vision of Clive’s father, and sends the young man home in haste. 
where they are joined by Miss Stuart and her mother. 
Athalie declines an offer of marriage from her employ er, who, 


is dead. Clive and his mother go abroad immediately, 
Misfortunes now crowd upon the Greensleeve sisters. 
shortly after, dies suddenly; 


Her sisters are also out of work and fail in a vaudeville venture. 
She refuses the hand of Captain Dane, and then reads of Clive’s engagement to Miss Stuart. 
oor of a shabby lodging-house, which she gets very cheaply because the former 
All the medium’s paraphernalia are still there. 


has given her. 
up the apartment at once and takes the top f a: 
occupant, a trance medium, had been murdered in it. 


one of the medium’s clients, Athalie tries crystal-gazing, and is singularly successful. 


good income. 
Meanwhile, Clive marries Miss Stuart. 
England. 


three years, in South America, meets Dane, who is seeking a lost ancient city in the jungle, guided by Athalie’s 
In another year he is back in New York. Athalie then learns from him that he 


location of it. Clive joins the expedition, 


is really in love with her. She then explains her own feelings frankly. 


Then the longing for Athalie’s company returns to him, and he goes to see her that very night. 


the attitude of his partner causes her to give up her position, 


He and his uncongenial wife soon separate. 


His mother dies. 
He wanders over the face of the earth the prey of self-reproach over his weakness in giving up Athalie, and, after 


So he begins to circulate once more in the social world of his family and, to the 


Athalie meets other 
While 
The elder Bailey 


and she cannot find a new one. 
Athalie’s sole comfort is Hafiz, an Angora cat that Clive 
She gives 


On the appeal of 
She becomes famous, and earns a 


She remains in 
clairv’ oyant 


She cares for him deeply but not sentimentally. But 


she gives Clive permission to win her, saying that if he does so she has no idea what she will do, but whatever it is it will 


be done with a complete realization of her own responsibility for her actions. 
cannot become his wife, and she does not want to be his mistress. 
his wife, and she demands, on threat of separation or divorce, that he live a part of the time in England. 
He buys the old Greensleeve tavern for Athalie, has the place remodeled, 
She is completely surprised at the improvements, and her delight knows no bounds. 


do, and soon is aware that he is being watched. 
and takes her there one day in July. 


RS. JIM CONNOR had come 
to help; and now, at high noon, 
she sought them where they 
were standing in the garden— 
Athalie in ecstasy before the 
scented thickets of old-fash- 

ioned rockets massed in a long, broad border 
against a background of trees. 

So they went in to luncheon, which was 
more of a dinner; and Mrs. Connor served 
them with apology, bustle, and not too gar- 
rulously for the humor they were in. 

High spirits had returned to them when 
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. But she knows that, as things stand, she 
Clive returns to his real-estate business. This displeases 
This he declines to 


they stepped out of doors, and they came 
back to the house for luncheon in the gayest 
of humor, Athalie chattering away, blithe 
as a linnet in a thorn-bush, and Clive not a 
whit more reticent. 

‘“* Hafiz is going to adore this!” exclaimed 
the girl. “My angel pussy, why was I 
mean enough to leave you in the city! I'll 
have a dog, too—a soft, roly-poly puppy, 
who shall grow up with a wholesome respect 
for Hafiz. And, Clive, I shall have a nice 
fat horse, a safe and sane old Dobbin—so I 
can poke about the countryside at my 
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leisure, through byways and lanes and dis- 
used roads.”’ 

“You meed a car, too.” 

“No, no; I really don’t. Anyway,” she 
said airily, “your car is sufficient, isn’t it?” 

“‘Of course,” he smiled. 

“T think so, too. I shall not require or 
desire a car unless you also are to be in it. 
But I’d love to possess a Dobbin and a 
double buckboard. Also, I shall, in due 
time, purchase a sailboat—” She checked 
herself, laughed at the sudden memory, and 
said, with delightful malice, “I suppose you 
have not yet learned to sail a boat.” 

He laughed, too. 

“How you scorned me for my ignorance, 
didn’t you? Oh, but I’ve learned a great 
many things since those days, Athalie!” 

“To sail a boat, too?” 

“Oh, yes; I had to learn. There’s a lot 
of water in the world, and I’ve been very 
far afield.” 

“T know,” she said. There was a subtle 
sympathy in her voice—an exquisite rec- 
ognition of the lonely years which now 
seemed to lie far, far behind them both. 

She glanced down at her fresh plate, 
which Mrs. Connor had just placed before 
her. 

“‘Clive!”’ she exclaimed, enchanted. ‘‘Do 
you see? Peach turnovers!” 

“Certainly. Do you suppose this house- 
warming could be a proper one without 
peach turnovers?” And, to Mrs. Connor, 
he said: “That is all, thank you. Miss 
Greensleeve and I will eat our turnovers by 
the stove in the sun-parlor.” 

And there they ate their peach turnovers, 
seated on the old-time rush-bottomed chairs 
beside the stove—just as they had sat, so 
many years ago, when Athalie was a child 
of twelve and wore a ragged cloak and hood 
of red. 

Sometimes, leisurely consuming her pas- 
try, she glanced demurely at her lover; 
sometimes her blue eyes wandered to the 
sunny picture outside where roses grew and 
honeysuckle trailed, and the blessed green 
grass enchanted the tired eyes of those who 
dwelt in the monstrous and arid city. 

Presently she went away to the room he 
had prepared for her; and he lay back lazily 
in his chair, and lighted a cigarette and 
watched the thin spirals of smoke mounting 
through the sunshine. When she returned 
to him, she was clad in white from crown to 
toe, and he told her she was enchanting, 


Athalie 


which made her eyes sparkle and the dimples 
come. 

“Mrs. Connor is going to remain and 
help me,” she said. ‘All my things are 
unpacked, and the bed is made very nicely, 
and it is all going to be too heavenly for 
words! Oh, I wish you could stay!” 

“To-night?”’ ; 

“Yes. But I suppose it would ruin us if 
anybody knew.” 

He said nothing as they walked back into 
the main hallway. 

“What a charming old building it is!” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘Isn’t it odd that I never 
before appreciated the house from an 
esthetic angle? I adore the simplicity of 
the rooms; don’t you? I shall have some 
pretty silk curtains made, and, in the bed- 
rooms, chintz. And maybe you will help me 
hunt for furniture and rugs. Will you, 
dear?”’ 

“We'll find some old mahogany for this 
floor and white enamel for the bedrooms. 
What do you say?” 

“Enchanting! I adore antique mahog- 
any. You know how crazy I am about the 
furniture of bygone days. I shall squander 
every penny on things Chippendale and 
Sheraton and Hepplewhite. Oh, it is going 
to be a darling house, and I’m the happiest 
girl in the world! And you have made me 
so—dearest of men!” 

She caught his hand to her lips as he bent 
to kiss hers, and their faces came together 
in a swift and clinging embrace. Which left 
her flushed and wordless for the moment, 
and disposed to hang her head as she walked 
slowly beside him to the front door. 

Out in the sunshine, however, her self- 
possession returned in a pretty exclamation 
of delight, and she called his attention to a 
tiny rainbow formed in the spray of the 
garden hose, where Connor was watering 
the grass. 

‘Symbol of hope for us,” he Said, under 
his breath. She nodded, and stood inhaling 
the fragrance of the garden. 

“T know a path—if it still exists—where 
I used to go as a child. Would you care to 
follow it with me?” 

So they walked down to the causeway 
bridge spanning the outlet to Spring Pond, 
turned to the right amid a tangle of milkweed 
in heavy bloom and grape-vines hanging in 
festoons from rock and sapling. 

The path had not changed; it wound 
along the wooded shore of the pond, then 














sloped upward and came out into a grassy 
upland, where it followed the woods’ edge 
under the cool shadow of the trees. 

And, as they walked, she told him of her 
childhood journeys along this path until it 
reached the wooded and pebbly height of 
land beyond, which is one of the vertebree 
in the back-bone of Long Island. 

To reach that ridge was her ultimate am- 
bition in those youthful days; and when, 
on one afternoon of reckless daring, she had 
attained it, and, far to the northward, she 
saw the waters of the great sound sparkling 
in the sun, she had felt like Balboa in sight 
of the Pacific, awed to the point of prayer 
by her own miraculous achievement. 

On the brink of the slope, but firmly em- 
bedded, there had been a big, mossy log. 
She discovered it presently, and drew him 
down to a seat beside her, taking pos- 
session of one of his arms and drawing: it 
closely under her own. Then she crossed 
one knee over the other and looked out into 
the magic half-light of a woodland, which, 
to her childish eyes, had once seemed a vast 
and depthless forest. A bar of sunlight fell 
across her slim shoe and ankle clothed in 
white, and across the log, making the moss 
greener than emeralds. 

From far below came pleasantly the noise 
of the brook; overhead, leaves stirred and 
whispered in the breezes; shadows moved; 
sun-spots waxed and waned on tree-trunk 
and leaf and on the brown ground under foot. 

From somewhere came the mellow tinkle 
of cow-bells, which moved Athalie to speech; 
and she poured out her heart to Clive on the 
subject of domestic kine and of chickens 
and ducks. 

“T’m a country girl; there can be no 
doubt about it,” she admitted. ‘I do not 
think a day passes in the city but I miss the 
cock-crow and the plaint of barnyard fowl 
and the lowing of cattle and the whimper 
and coo of pigeons. And my country eyes 
grow weary for a glimpse of green, Clive 
and for wide horizons and the vast flotillas 
of white clouds that sail over pastures and 
salt meadows and bays and oceans. Never 
have I been as contented as I am at this 
moment—here—under the sky, alone with 

you.” 

“That, also, is all I ask in life—the open 
world and you.” 

“Maybe it will happen.” 
“Maybe.” 
“With everything—desirable——” 
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She dropped her eyes and remained very 

still. For the first time in her life she had 
thought of children as her own—and his. 
And the thought which had flashed unbid- 
den through her mind left her silent and a 
little bewildered by its sweetness. 

He was saying, 

“You should, by this time, have the means 
which enable you to live in the country.” 
“Yes.” ; : 

Cecil Reeve had advised her in her invest- 
ments. The girl’s financial circumstances 
were modest, but adequate and sound. 

“T never told you how much I have,” 
she said. “May I?” 

“Tf you care to.” 

She told him, explaining every detail 
very carefully; and he listened, fascinated 
by this charming girl’s account of how, in 
four years, she had wen from the world the 
traditional living to which all are supposed 
to be entitled. 

“You see,” she said, “that gives me a 
modest income. I could live here very 
nicely. It has always been my dream. 
But, of course, everything now depends on 
where you are.” 

Surprised and touched, he turned toward 
her. She flushed and smiled, suddenly real- 
izing the naiveté of her avowal. 

“Tt’s true,” she said. “Every day I 
seem to become more and more entangled 
with you. I’m wondering whether I’ve 
already crossed the bounds of friendship, 
and how far I am outside. I can’t seem to 
realize any longer that there is no bond 
between us stronger than preference. I 
was thinking—very unusual and very curi- 
ous thoughts about us both.” She drew a 
deep, unsteady, but smiling, breath. ‘Clive, 
I wish you could marry me.” 

“You wish it, Athalie?” he asked, pro- 
foundly moved. 

“Yes.” 

After a silence she leaned over and rested 
her cheek against his shoulder. 

“Ah, yes,” she said, under her breath; 
“that is what I begin to wish for—a home, 
and you—and—children.”’ 

He put his arm around her. 

“Isn’t it strange, Clive, that I should 
think about children—at my age—and with 
little chance of ever having any. I don’t 
know what possesses me suddenly to want 
them. Wouldn’t they be wonderful in that 
house? And they’d have that darling gar- 
den to play in. There ought to be a boy 
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—several, in fact, and some girls. J’d know 
what to do for them. Isn’t it odd that I 
should know exactly how to bring them up? 
But I do. I know I do. I can almost see 
them playing in the garden. I can see their 
dear little faces—hear their voices ms 

Suddenly she sat upright, resting one 
slender hand on his shoulder, and her gaze 
became steady and fixed. 

Presently he noticed it and turned his 
head. 

“What is it, Athalie?”’ he asked. 

She said, in a curiously still voice, 

“Children.” 

“Where?” 

“Playing in the woods.” 

“Where?” he repeated. 
them.” 

She did not answer. Presently she closed 
her eyes and rested her face against his 
shoulder again, pressing close to him as 
though lonely. 

“They went away,” she said, in answer 
to his question. ‘I feel a little tired, Clive. 
Do you care for me a great deal?” 

“Can you ask?” 

“Ves; because of the years ahead of us. 
I think there are to be many—for us both. 
The future is so bewildering—like a tangled 
and endless forest, and very dim to see in. 
But sometimes there comes a rift in the 
foliage—and there is a glimpse of far skies 
shining. And for a moment one—sees 
clearly—into the depths—a little way, and 
surmises something of what remains unseen. 
And imagines more, perhaps—_ I wonder if 
you love me—enough.”’ 

“‘ Dearest—dearest 

“Let it remain unsaid, Clive. A girl 
must learn one day. But never from the 
asking. And the same sun shall continue 
to rise and set, whatever her answer is tobe; 
and the moon, too, and the stars shall re- 
main unchanged—whatever changes us.”’ 

She lifted her head, looked at him, smiled, 
then, freeing herself, sprang to her feet and 
stood a moment, drawing her slim hand 
across her eyes. 

“T shall have a tennis-court, Clive. And 
a canoe on Spring Pond. What kind of 
puppy was that I said I wanted ?” 

“One which would grow up with proper 
fear and respect for Hafiz,” he said smil- 
ingly, perplexed by the rapid sequence of 
her moods. 

“A collie?” 

“Tf you like.” 


“T do not see 


” 
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“T wonder,” she murmured, “whether 
they are safe for children.” She looked up 
laughing. ‘“Jsn’t it odd! I simply cannot 
seem to free my mind of children whenever 
I think about that house.” 

As they moved along the path toward 
the new home, he said, 

“What was it you saw in the woods?” 

“Children.” 

“Were they—real?”’ 

e No.”’ 

“Had they died?” 

“They have not yet been born,” she said, 
in a low voice. 

“T did not know you could see such 
things.” 

“Tam not sure thatI can. It is very diffi- 
cult for me, sometimes, to distinguish 
between vividly imaginative visualization 
and—other things.” 

Walking back through the soft afternoon 
light, the girl tried to tell him all that she 
knew about herself and her clairvoyance— 
strove to explain, to make him understand, 
and, perhaps, to understand herself. 

But, after a while, silence intervened be- 
tween them, and when they spoke again 
they spoke of other things. For the isoija- 
tion of souls is a solitude inviolable; there 
can be no intimacy there, only the longing 
for it—the craving, endless, unsatisfied. 
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Over the garden a waning moon silvered 
the water in the pool and picked out from 
banked masses of bloom a tall lily here and 
there. 

All the blossom-spangled vines were misty 
with the hovering wings of night-moths. 
Through alternate bands of moonlight and 
dusk, the jet from the pool split into a thin 
shower of palely flashing jewels, sometimes 
raining back on the water, sometimes drift- 
ing with the wind across the grass. And 
through the dim enchantment moved Atha- 
lie, leaning on Clive’s arm, like some slim 
sorceress in a secret maze, silent, absent- 
eyed, brooding magic. 

Already into her garden had come the 
little fantastic creatures of the night as 
though drawn thither by a spell to do her 
bidding. Like a fat sprite, a speckled toad 
hopped and hobbled and scrambled from 
their path; a tiny snake, green as the grass 
blades that it stirred, slipped from a pool 
of moonlight into a lake of shadow. Some- 














where, a small owl, tremulously melodious, 
called and called, and from the salt mead- 
ows, distantly, the elfin whistle of plover 
answered. 

Like some lost wanderer from the moon 
itself, a great moth with Nile-green wings 
fell flopping on the grass at the girl’s feet. 
And Clive, wondering, lifted it gingerly for 
her inspection. Then, at Athalie’s request, 
he tossed the angelic creature into the 
air; and there came a sudden blur of black 
wings in the moonlight, and a bat took it. 
But neither he nor she had seen in allegory 
the darting thing with devil’s wings that 
dashed the little spirit of the moon into 
eternal night. And out of the black void 
above, one by one, flakes from the frail 
wings came floating. 

To and fro they moved—she, with both 
hands clasped and resting on his arm, peer- 
ing through darkness down at the flowers, 
as one perfume, mounting, overpowered 
another—clove-pink, rocket, lily, and petu- 
nia, each in its turn dominant, triumphant. 

“T must go back to town,” he said 
irresolutely. 

He heard her sigh, felt her soft clasp 
tighten slightly over his arm. But she 
turned back in silence with him toward the 
house, passed in the open door before him, 
her fair head lowered, and stood so, leaning 
against the newel post. 

“Good-night,”’ he said, in a low voice, 
still irresolute. 

“Must you go?” 

“T ought to.” 

“There is that other bedroom. And Mrs. 
Connor has gone home for the night.” 

“T told her to remain,’’ he said sharply. 

“T told her to go.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I wanted you to stay—this 
first night here—with me—in the home of 
my youth you have given me again.” 

He came to her and looked into her eyes, 
framing her face between his hands. 

“Dear, it would be unwise eo 

“Because you love me?”’ 

“No.” He added, with a forced smile: 
“T have put on armor in our behalf. No; 
that is not the reason.”’ 

‘“Then—may you not stay?”’ 

“Suppose it became known? 
would you do, Athalie?” 

‘Hold my head high—guilty or not.” 
‘You don’t know what you are saying.” 
‘‘ Not exactly, perhaps. But I know that 
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I have been changing. This day alone with 
you is finishing the transformation. I’m 
not sure just when it began. I realize, now, 
that it has been in process for a long, long 
while.” She drew away from him, leaned 
back on the banisters. ‘I may not have 
much time; I want to be candid; I want to 
think honestly. I don’t desire to deny, 
even to myself, that I am now become what 
I am—a stranger to myself.” 

He said, still with his forced smile, 

“What pretty and unknown strarger 
have you so suddenly discovered in your- 
self, Athalie?” 

She looked up, unsmiling. 

“‘A stranger to celibacy. Why do you not 
mate with me, Clive?” 

“Do you understand what you are 
saying?” 

“Yes; and now I can understand any- 
thing you may say or do. I couldn’t yester- 
day.”’ She turned her face away from him 
and folded her hands over the newel post. 
And, not looking at him, she said: “Since 
we have been here alone together, I have 
known a confidence and security I never 
dreamed of. Nothing now matters; nothing 
causes apprehension; nothing of fear re- 
mains—not even that ignorance of fear 
which the world calls innocence. I am 
what I am; I am not afraid to be and live 
what I have become. I am capable of love. 
Yesterday I was not. I have been fashioned 
to love, I think. But there is only one man 
who can make me certain. My trust and 
confidence are wholly his—as fearlessly as 
though he had become this day my husband. 

“And if he will stay, here under this roof 
which is not mine unless it is his also, here 
in this house where, within the law or with- 
out it, nevertheless everything is his, then 
he enters into possession of what is his own. 
And [ at last receive my birthright—which 
is to serve where I am served, love where 
love is mine—with gratitude, and un- 
afraid ig 

Her voice trembled, broke; she covered 
her face with her hands, and he took her 
in his arms. 

“Oh, Clive, I can’t deny them! How can 
I deny them—the little flowerlike faces, 
pleading to me for life? And their tender 
arms—around my neck—there in the gar- 
den, Clive! The winsome lips on mine, 
warm and heavenly sweet, and the voices 
calling, calling from the golden woodland, 
calling from meadow and ‘upland, height 
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and hollow! And sometimes, like far echoes 
of wind-blown laughter they call me—gay 
little voices, confident and sweet, and 
sometimes winning and shy, they whisper 
close to my cheek: ‘ Mother!’ ‘ Mother!’” 

His arms fell from her, and he stepped 
back, trembling. She lifted her pale, tear- 
stained face. And, save for the painted 
Virgins of an ancient day, he never before 
had seen such spiritual passion in any face 
—features where nothing sensuous had ever 
left an imprint, where the sensitive, tremu- 
lous mouth curved with the loveliness of a 
desire as innocent as a child’s. 

And he read there no taint of lesser pas- 
sion, nothing of less noble emotion—only 
a fearless and overwhelming acknowledg- 
ment of her craving to employ the gifts with 
which her womanhood endowed her—love 
and life and service never ending. 

In her mother’s room they sat long talk- 
ing, her hands resting on his, her fresh and 
delicate face a pale-white blur in the dusk. 
It was very late before he went to the room 
allotted him, knowing that he could not 
hope for sleep. Seated there by his open 
window, he heard the owls’ tremolo rise, 
quaver, and die away in the moonlight; he 
heard the murmuring plaint of marsh-fowl, 
and the sea-breeze stirring the reeds. 

Now, in this supreme crisis of his life, 
looking out into darkness, he saw a star fall, 
leaving an incandescent curve against the 
heavens which faded slowly as he looked. 

Into an obscurity as depthless, his soul 
was peering, now, naked, unarmored, clasp- 
ing hands with hers. And every imperious 
and furious tide that sweeps the souls and 
bodies of men now mounted overwhelm- 
ingly and set toward her. It seemed, at 
moments, as though their dragging was 
actually moving his limbs from where he 
sat; and he closed his eyes, and his strong 
hand fell on the sill, grasping it as though 
for anchorage. 

Now, if there were in him anything higher 
than the mere clay that clotted his bones— 
now was the moment to show it. And if 
there were a diviner armor within reach of 


his unsteady hand, he must don it now,- 


and rivet it fast in the name of God. 
Darkness is a treacherous counselor; he 
rose heavily and turned the switch, flood- 
ing the room with light, then flung himself 
across the bed, his clenched fists over his 
face. In his ears he seemed to hear the dull 
roar of the current which, so far through 
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life, had borne him on its crest, tossing, 
hurling him whither it had listed. 

It should never again have its will of him. 
This night, he must set his course forever. 

“Clive!” : 

But the faint, clear call was no more real, 
and no less, than the voice which was ring- 
ing always in his ears, now—no softer, no 
less winning. 

“Clive!” 

After a moment, he raised himself to his 
elbows and gazed, half blinded, toward the 
door. Then he got clumsily to his feet, 
stumbled across the floor, and opened it. 

She stood there in her frail chamber-robe 
of silk and swan’s-down, smiling, forloraly 
humorous, and displaying a book as symbol 
of her own insomnia. 

“Can’t you sleep?” she asked. “We'll 
both be dead in the morning. I thought I’d 
better tell you to go to sleep when I saw your 
light break out. So I’ve come to tell you.” 

“How could you see that my window was 
lighted?” 

“T was leaning out of my window listen- 
ing to the little owl, and suddenly I saw the 
light from yours fall criss-cross across the 
grass. Can’t you sleep?” 

“Ves; I'll turn out the light. Will you 
promise to go to sleep?”’ 

“TfIcan. The night is so beautiful 

With a gay little smile and gesture she 
turned away; but. half-way down the 
corridor she hesitated and looked back at 
him. 

“Tf you are sleepless,’ she called softly, 
“you may wake me, and I’ll talk to you.” 

There was a window at the end of the 
corridor. He saw her continue on past her 
door and stand there, looking out into the 
garden. She was still standing there when 
he closed his door and went back to his chair. 

The night seemed interminable, _ its 
moonlit fragrance unendurable. With sleep- 
less eyes he gazed into the darkness, ap- 
palled at the future—fearing such nights to 
come—nights like this, alone with her; and 
the grim battle to be renewed, inexorably 
renewed until that day should come—if 
ever it was to come—when he dared take in 
the name of God what destiny had already 
made his own and was now clamoring for 
him to take. 

After a long while he rose from the win- 
dow, went to his door again, opened it, and 
looked out—and saw her still leaning against 
the window at the corridor’s dim end. 
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She looked around, laughing softly as he 
came up. 

“All this—the night, the fragrance, and 
you have hopelessly bewitched me. I can’t 
sleep; I don’t wish to. But you, poor boy, 
haven’t even undressed. You look very tired 
and white, Clive. Whyisityoucan’tsleep?” 

He did not answer. 

“Shall I get my book and read aloud to 
you? It’s silly stuff—love and such things.” 

“No; I’mgoing back,” he answered curtly. 

She glanced around at him curiously. 
For, that day, a new comprehension of men 
and their various humors had come to 
enlighten her; she had begun to under- 
stand, even, where she could not feel. 

And so, tenderly, gently, in shy sym- 
pathy with the powerful currents that swept 
this man beside her, but still herself ignorant 
of their power, she laid her cool cheek 
against his, drawing his head closer. 

“Dearest; dearest!’? she murmured. 

His head turned, and hers turned in- 
stinctively to meet it; and her arms crept 
up around his neck. 

Then, of a sudden, she had freed herself, 
stepped back, one nervous arm outflung as 
if in self-defense. But her hand fell, caught 
on the window-sill and clung there for sup- 
port; and she rested against it, breathing 
rapidly and unevenly. 

“ Athalie—dear!” 

“Let me go now 

Her lips burned for an instant under his, 
were wrenched away. 

“Let me go, Clive!” 

“You must not tremble so.” 

“Tcan’t helpit. Iam afraid. I want to 
go now. I—I want to ga—” 

There was a chair by the window; she 
sank down on it and dropped her head 
back against the wall behind her. And, as 
he stood there beside her, over her shoulder 
through the open window he saw two men 
in the garden below, watching them. Pres- 
ently she lifted her head. His eyes re- 
mained fixed on the men below, who never 
moved. She said, with an effort, 

“Are you displeased, Clive?” 

“No, my darling.”’ 

“It was not because I do not love you. 
Only—I eo 

“TI know,” he whispered, his eyes fixed 
steadily on the men. 

After a silence, she said, under her breath: 

“T understand better now why I ought 
to wait for you—if there is any hope for us 
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—as long as there is any chance. And after 
that—if there is no chance for us—then 
nothing can matter.” 

“T know.” 

“To-night, earlier, I did not understand 
why I should deny myself to myself, to you, 
to them. I did not understand that what I 
wished for so treacherously masked a—a 
lesser impulse——” 

He said, quietly: 

“Nothing is surer than that you and I, 
one day, shall face our destiny together. 
I really care nothing for custom, law, or 
folk-way, or dogma, excepting only for your 
sake. Outside of that, man’s folk-ways, 
man’s notions of God mean nothing to me; 
only my own intelligence and belief appeal 
to me. I must guide myself.” 

“Guide me, too,” she said. “For I have 
come into a wisdom which dismays me.” 

He nodded and looked down calmly at 
the two men, who had not stirred from the 
shadow of the foliage. 

She rose to her feet, hesitated, slowly 
stretched out her hand, then, on impulse, 
pressed it lightly against his lips. 

“That demonstration,” she said, with a 
troubled laugh, “‘is to be our limit. Good- 
night. You will try to sleep, won’t you? 
And if I am now suddenly learning to be a 
little shy with you—you will not mistake 
me, will you? Because it may seem silly at 
this late date. But, somehow, everything 
comes late to me—even love, and its lesser 
lore and its wisdom and its cunning. So, if 
I ever seem indifferent—don’t doubt me, 
Clive! Good-night!” 

When she had entered her room and 
closed the door he went down-stairs swiftly, 
let himself out of the house, and moved 
straight toward the garden. 

Neither of the men seemed very greatly 
surprised; both retreated with docile alac- 
rity across the lawn to the driveway gate. 

“Anyway,” said the taller man, good- 
humoredly, “you’ve got to hand it to us, 
Mr. Bailey. I guess we pinch the goods on 
you all right, ‘his time. What about it?” 

But Clive silently locked the outer gates, 
then turned and stared at the shadowy 
house as though it had suddenly crumbled 
into ruins there, under the July moon. 


XXIV 


WHEN the first cock-crow rang, cow-bells 
had been clanking for an hour or more; the 
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rising sun turned land and sea to palest 
gold; every hedge and thicket became 
noisy with birds; baymen stepped spars 
and hoisted sail, and their long sweeps 
dripped liquid fire as they pulled away into 
the blinding glory of the east. 

And Clive rose wearily from his window- 
chair, care-worn and haggard, with nothing 
determined, nothing solved of this new and 
imminent peril which was already menacing 
Athalie with disgrace and threatening him 
with that unwholesome notoriety which 
men usually survive, but under which a 
woman droops and perishes. 

He bathed, dressed again, dully uneasy 
in the garments of yesterday, uncomfortable 
for lack of fresh linen and toilet requisites 
—little things, indeed, to add such undue 
weight to his depression. And only yester- 
day he had laughed at inconvenience and 
had still found charm to thrill him in the 
happy unconventionality of that day and 
night. Connor was already weeding in the 
garden when he went out; and the dull sur- 
prise on the Irishman’s sunburned visage 
sent a swift and painful color into his own 
pallid face. 

“Miss Greensleeve was kind enough to 
put me up last night,” he said briefly. 

Connor stood silent, slowly combing the 
soil from the claw of his weeder with work- 
worn fingers. Clive said, 

“Since I have been coming down here to 
watch the progress on Miss Greensleeve’s 
house, have you happened to notice any 
strangers hanging about the grounds?” 

Connor’s gray eyes narrowed and became 
fixed on nothing. Presently he nodded. 

“There was inquiries made, sorr, I’m 
minded, now that ye mention it.” 

“About me?” 

“Yes, sorr. There was strangers askin’ 
f’r to know was it you that owns the house 
or what.” 

“What was said?” 

“Taxed them would they chase themselves 
—it being none o’ their business. ’Twas no 
satisfaction they had of me.” 

“Who were they, Connor?” 

“T just disremember now. Maybe there 
was a big wan and a little wan. Yes, sorr; 
there was two of them hangin’ about on and 
off these six weeks past, like they was 
minded to take a job and then again not 
minded.”’ 

Clive nodded. 

“Keep them off the place, Connor. Keep 
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all strangers outside. Miss Greensleeve 
will be here for several days alone, and she 
must not be annoyed.” 

“Divil a bit, sorr.” 

“T want you and Mrs. Connor to sleep in 
the house for the present. And I do not 
wish you to answer any questions from any- 
body concerning either Miss Greensleeve 
or myself. Can I depend on you?” 

“You can, sorr.”’ 

“T’m sure of it. Now, I’d like to have 
you go to the village and buy me something 
to shave with and to comb my hair with. I 
had not intended to remain here overnight, 
but I did not care to leave Miss Greensleeve 
entirely alone in the house.” 

“Sure, sorr, Jenny was fixed f’r to 
stay r 

“T know. Miss Greensleeve told her she 
might go home. It was a misunderstanding. 
But I want her to remain hereafter until 
Miss Greensleeve’s servants come.” 

So Connor went away to the village, and 
Clive seated himself on a garden-bench to 
wait. 

Nothing stirred inside the house; the 
shades in Athalie’s room remained lowered. 

He watched the chimney-swifts soaring 
and darting above the house. A faint dun- 
colored haze crowned the kitchen chimney. 
Mrs. Connor was already busy over their 
breakfast. When the gardener returned 
with the purchases, Clive went to. his room 
again and remained there busy until a knock 
on the door and Mrs. Connor’s hearty voice 
announced breakfast. 

As he stepped out into the passageway, 
he met Athalie coming from her room in a 
soft morning negligée and still yawning. 

She bade him good-morning in a sweet, 
sleepy voice, linked her white, lace-clouded 
arm in his, glanced sideways at him, 
humorously ashamed. 

““T’m a disgrace,” she said; ‘I could have 
slain Mrs. Connor when she woke me. Oh, 
Clive, I am so sleepy!” 

“Why did you get up?” ; 

“My dear, I’m also hungry; that is why. 
I could scent the coffee from afar. And you 
know, Clive, if you ever wish to alienate 
my affections hopelessly, you have only to 
deprive me of my breakfast. Tell me, did 
you get any sleep?” 

He forced a smile. 

“T had sufficient.” 

“T wonder,” she mused, looking at his 
somewhat haggard features. 
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They found the table prepared for them 
in the sun-parlor. Athalie presided at the 
coffee-urn, but became a trifle flushed and 
shy when Mrs. Connor came in, bearing a 
smoking cereal. 

“T made a mistake in allowing you to go 
home,” said the girl, ‘‘so I thought it best 
for Mr. Bailey to remain.” 

“Sure I was that worritted,”’ burst out 
Mrs. Connor, “I was minded to come back 
—what with all the thramps and dagos 
hereabout, and no dog on the place, and 
you alone; so I sez to my man Cornelius, 
‘Neil,’ sez I, ‘it’s not right,’ sez I, ‘f’r to be 
lavin’ th’ young lady si 

“Certainly,” interrupted Clive quietly, 
“and you and Neil are to sleep in the house 
until Miss Greensleeve’s servants arrive.” 

“T’m not afraid,” murmured Athalie, 
looking at him with lazy amusement over 
the big, juicy peach she was preparing. 
But when Mrs. Connor retired, her expres- 
sion changed. 

“You dear fellow,” she said, “you need 
not ever be worried about me.” 

“T’m not, Athalie.” 

“Oh, Clive, aren’t you always going to be 
honest with me?” 


“Why do you think I am anxious con- 


cerning you, when Connor and his wife . 


“Dearest!” . 

“What?” He looked across at her where 
she was serenely preparing his coffee; and 
when she had handed the cup to him, she 
shook her head gravely, as though in gentle 
disapproval of some inward thought of his. 

“What is it?”’ he asked uneasily. 

“You know already.” 

“What is it?”’ he repeated, reddening. 

“Must J tell you, Clive?” 

“T think you had better.” 

“You should have told me, dear. Don’t 
ever fear to tell me what concerns us both. 
Don’t think that leaving me in ignorance of 
unpleasant facts is any kindness to me. If 
anything happens to cause you anxiety, I 
should feel humiliated if you were left to 
endure it all alone.” 

He remained silent, troubled, uncertain 
as yet how much she knew of what had 
happened in the garden the night before. 

“Clive, dear, don’t let this thing spoil 
anything for us. I know about it. Don’t 
let any shadow fall upon this house of ours.”’ 

“You saw me last night in the garden.” 

Between diffidence and candor 
characterized her, she hesitated—then: 
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“Dear, a very strange thing has hap- 
pened. Until last night, never in all my life, 
try as I might, could I ever ‘see clearly’ 
anything that concerned you. Never have 
I been able to ‘find’ you anywhere—even 
when my need was desperate—when my 
heart seemed breaking 7 

She checked herself, smiled at him; then 
her eyes grew dark and thoughtful, and a 
deeper color burned in her cheeks. 

“T’ll try to tell you,” she said. “Last 
night, after I left you, I lay thinking about 
—love. And the—the rew knowledge of 
myself disconcerted me. There remained a 
vague sense of dismay and—humiliation—” 
She bent her head over her folded hands, 
silent until the deepening color subsided. 
Still with lowered eyes she went on, steadily 
enough: ‘My instinct was to escape—I 
don’t know exactly how to tell this to you, 
dear—but the impulse to escape possessed 
me, and I felt that I must rise from the lower 
planes and free myself from a—a lesser pas- 
sion, slip from the menace of its control, be- 
come clean again of everything that is not 
of the spirit. Do you understand?” 

“te. 

“So I rose and knelt down and said my 
prayers. And asked to be instructed be- 
cause of my inexperience with—with these 
new and deep emotions. And then I lay 
down, very tranquil again, leaving the bur- 
den with God. All concern leit me—and the 
restless sense of shame. I turned my head 
on the pillow and looked out into the 
moonlight. And, gently, naturally, without 
any sense of effort, I left my body where it 
lay in the moonlight and found myself in 
the garden. Mother was there. You, also, 
there—and two men with you.” His eyes 
never left her face; and now she looked up 
at him with a ghost of a smile. “Mother 
spoke of the loveliness of the flowers. I 
heard her, but I was listening to you. Then 
I followed you where you were driving the 
two men from the grounds. I understood 
what had happened. After you went into 
the house again, my mother and I saw you 
watching by your window. I was sorry that 
you were so deeply disturbed, because what 
had occurred did not cause me any anxiety 
whatever.” 

“Do you mean,” he said hoarsely, “that 
the probability of your name coupled with 
mine and dragged through the public mire 
does not disconcert you?” 

“ce No.”’ 
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“Why not? Is it because your clairvoy- 
ance reassures you as to the outcome?” 

“Dear,” she said gently, “I know no 
more of the outcome than you do. I know 
nothing more concerning our future than 
do you—excepting, only, that we shall 
journey toward it together, and through 
it to the end, accomplishing the destiny 
which links us each to the other. I know 
no more than that.” 

“Then why are you so serene under the 
menace of this miserable affair?” 

‘“Where is the shame, Clive? The real 
shame, I mean. In me there are two selves: 
neither has, as yet, been disgraced by any 
disobedience of any law framed by men for 
women. Nor shall I break men’s laws— 
under which women are governed without 
their own consent—unless no other road to 
our common destiny presents itself for me 
to follow.” She smiled, watching his intent 
and somber face. ‘Don’t fear for me, dear. 
I have come to understand what life is, and 
I mean to live it, wholesomely, gloriously, 
uncrippled in body and mind, unmaimed 
by folk-ways and by laws as ephemeral—” 
she turned toward the open windows—‘“as 
those frail winged things that float in the 
sunshine above Spring Pond yonder, born 
at sunrise and at sundown dead.’”’ She 
laughed, leaning there on her dimpled el- 
bows, stripping a peach of its velvet skin. 
“The judges of the earth—and the power 
of them! What are they, dear, compared to 
the authority of love? To-day, men have 
their human will of men, judging, condemn- 
ing, imprisoning, slaying, as the moral fashion 
of the hour dictates. To-morrow, folk- 
ways change; judge and victim vanish 
along with fashions obsolete—both alike— 
their brief reign ended.”’ 

She rose, signed him to remain seated, 
came around to where he sat, and perched 
herself on the arm of his chair. She touched 
his hair lightly with her lips. 

‘We are great sinners,” she murmured, 
“are we not, my darling?” She drew his 
head against her breast. ‘Of what am I 
robbing her, Clive? Of the power to humili- 
ate you, make you unhappy. It is an 
honest theft. What else am I stealing from 
her? Not love, not gratitude, not duty, 
nothing of tenderness or of pride or sym- 
pathy. I take nothing, then, from her. She 
has nothing for me to steal—unless it be the 
plain gold ring she never wears. And I 
prefer a new one—if I am to wear one.” 
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He said, deeply troubled, 

“How do you know she never wears a 
ring?”’ And he turned and looked up at her 
over his shoulder. The clear azure of her 
eyes was like a wintry sky. 

‘Clive, I know more than that. 
that your wife is in New York.” 

“What!” he exclaimed, astonished. 

‘‘T have been aware of it for weeks,” she 
said tranquilly. He remained silent. 

“Your wife,” she went on thoughtfully, 
“will learn much when she dies. There is 
a compulsory university course which 
awaits us all—a school with many forms 
and many grades and many, many pupils. 
But we must die before we can be admitted. 
I have never before spoken to you as I have 
spoken to-day—perhaps I never shall again. 
The world is a blind place—lovely but blind. 

‘As for the woman who wears your name 
but wears no ring of yours, she has been 
moving through my crystal for many days. 
I would have made no effort to intrude on 
her had she not persisted in the crystal, 
haunted it—I can not tell you why—only 
that she is always there now. And last 
night I knew that she was in New York, 
and why she had come here. Shall you see 
her to-day?” 

“Where is she?” 

“At the Regina.” 

“ Are you sure?” 

The girl calmly closed her eyes. 
brief silence she opened them. 

“She is still there. She will awake in a 
little while and ring for her breakfast. The 
two men you drove out of the garden last 
night are waiting to see her. There is an- 
other man there. I think he is your wife’s 
attorney. Have you decided to see her?” 

Ves,” 

“Vou won’t let what she may say about 
me trouble you, will you?”’ 

‘“‘What will she say?”’ he asked, with the 
naive confidence of absolute and childish 
faith. 

Athalie laughed. 

“Darling, I don’t know. I’m not a witch 
or a sorceress. Did you think I was—just 
because I can see a little more clearly than 
you?” 
~ “T don’t know what your limit might 
be,” he answered, smiling slightly, in spite 
of his deep anxiety. 

“Then let me inform you at once. My 
eyes are better than many people’s. Also, 
my other self can see. And with so clear a 
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vision and with intelligence—and with a 
very true love and reverence for God— 
I seem to visualize what clairvoyance, logic, 
and reason combine to depict for me. 

“T used to be afraid that a picturesque 
and vivid imagination, coupled with a cer- 
tain amount of clairvoyance, might seduce 
me’to trickery and charlatanism. 

“But if it be charlatanism for a paleon- 
tologist to construct a fish out of a single 
fossil scale, then there may be something 
of that abilitvin me. For truly, Clive, Iam 
often at a loss where to draw the line be- 
tween what I see and what I reason out—— 
between my clairvoyance and my deduc- 
tions. And if I made mistakes I certainly 
should be deeply alarmed. But I don’t,” 
she added, laughing. ‘And so, in regard to 
those two men last night, and in regard to 
what she and they may be about, I feel not 
the least concern. And you must not. 
Promise me, dear.” 

But he rose, anxious and depressed, and 
stood silent for a few moments, her hands 
clasped tightly in his. 

For he could see no way out of it now. 
His wife, once merely indifferent, was be- 
ginning to evince malice. And what further 
form that malice might take, he could not 
imagine. 

As for Athalie, it was now too late for him 
to step out of her life. He might have been 
capable of the sacrifice if the pain and un- 
happiness were to be borne by him alone— 
or even if he could bring himself to believe, 
or even hope, that it might be merely a tem- 
porary sorrow to Athalie. 

What was he to do? The woman he had 
married had rejected his loyalty from the 
very first, suffered none of his ideas of duty 
to move her from her aloofness. She cared 
nothing for him, and she let him know it; 
his notions of marriage, its duties and obli- 
gations merely aroused in her contempt. 
And when he finally understood that the 
only kindness he could do her was to keep 
his distance, he had kept it. And what was 
he todo now? Granted that he had brought 
it all upon himself, how was he to combat 
what was threatening Athalie? 

His wife had so far desired nothing of 
him, not even divorce. He could not leave 
Athalie, and he could not marry her. And 
now, on her young head, he had, somehow, 
loosened this avalanche, whatever it was— 
a suit for separation, probably—which, if 
granted, would leave him without his lib- 
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erty and Athalie disgraced. And even sup- 
pose his wife desired divorce for some netv 
and unknown reason. The sinister advent 
of those men meant that Athalie would be 
shamefully named in any such proceedings. 

What was he todo? An ugly, hunted look 
came into his face, and he swung around 
and faced thé girl beside him. 

“Athalie,” he said; “will you go away 
with me and let them how!l?,” 

“Dearest, how silly! Ill stay here with 
you and let them howl.” 

“T don’t want you to face it.” 

“T shall not turn my back on it. Oh, 
Clive, there are so many more important 
things than what people may say about 
us!” 

“You can’t defy the world. ” 

“T’m not going to, darling. But I may 
possibly shock a few of the more orthodox 
parasites that infest it.” 

“No girl can maintain that attitude.” 

“A girl can try. And if law and malice 
force me to become your mistress, malice 
and law may answer for it, not I.” 

“7 shall have to answer for it.”’ 

“Dearest,”’ she said, with smiling tender- 
ness, “you are still very, very orthodox in 
your faith in folk-ways. That need not 
cause me any concern, however. But, 
Clive, of the two pictures which seems 
reasonable—your wife who is no wife; your 
mistress who is more and is considered less? 
Don’t think that I am speaking lightly of 
wifehood. I desire it, as I desire mother- 
hood. I was made for both. If the world 
will let me, I shall be both wife and mother. 
But if the world interferes to stultify me, 
then, nevertheless, I shall still be both, and 
the law can keep the title it refuses me. I 
deny the right of man to cripple, mar, ren- 
der sterile my youth and womanhood. I 
deny the right of the world to forbid me 
love and its expression as long as I harm no 
one by loving. Clive, it would take a 
diviner law than man’s notions of divinity 
to kill in me the right to live and love and 
bring the living into life. And if I am for- 
bidden to do it in the name of the law, then 
I dare do it in the namé of One who never 
turned his back on little children—’”’ She 
ceased akruptly, and he saw her eyes 
suddenly blinded by tears. ‘Oh, Clive, if 
you only could have seen them—the little 
flowerlike faces and pleading arms around 
— my — neck — warm — oh, sweet — 
sweet against my breast!” 









FROM GARY 


‘By “Vance Thompson 


A lesson in 
carpentry ina 
public school at ° 
Gary, Indiana 

Epitor’s NotrE—Unquestionably the most valuable innovation in our 
system of public instruction in recent years has been that introduced by 
William Wirt, superintendent of schools at Gary, Indiana. So fruitful 
of results has it proved, that the Board of Education of New York city is 
now giving the Gary plan a trial in several of the city’s schools, under 
Mr. Wirt’s active supervision. The chief features of this interesting and 
important idea are given in the following article. 


N the last few years—notably in the last ten years—there 
has grown up a new ideal of what the public school 
should be. But the difficulty, especially in the 
cities, has been to create a school organization 
capable of meeting new needs and responsibilities. 
According to the old plan, the school-hours were 
used exclusively for text-book teaching. So the 
children sat in school-seats for five hours a day for 
one hundred and ninety days, and no heed was given 
to what they did the rest of the time. There would 
seem to be something wrong in such a plan. At all 
events, a young man out in the Middle West thought so. 
You have heard of William Wirt. He was not a trained 
pedagogue. No traditions hampered him. He was a young 
and aggressive lawyer, skilled in the affairs of great cities 
and in the practical business of life. What he said to himself was, 
“The tremendous energy expended for the education of the city child is short- 
circuited through the wasted life of the city street.” 
Gradually, after many experiments, he built up a system of education which is intended 
to eliminate the wasted hours and meet the new demand for organized work, study, and 
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alternately, the same. class- 
rooms, auditorium, 
shops, library, play- 
ground. While one 

class is busy with 
academic les- 
sons, another 
spends the 
hour in the 


play. I shall describe his plan 
as succinctly as may be; 
but, first, you should 
meet this man. 
Not tall; a short- 
ish, square-built, 
powerful man, 
with a direct 
and business- 


like manner manual- 
—just such training de- 
partment, 


a man as 
you would 

imagine Wil- 

liam Wirt to 

be, had you 

heard of him 
only as the 
reformer who 
created the fa- 
mous school-sys- 
tem of Gary, in In- 
diana. It was in his 
New York hotel that he 
made a remark which has 
haunted me: 

“You have heard it said 
that a city is not a good place 
for bringing up children; why 
isn’t it? It has everything that 
makes for wholesome and 
happy child life. A 
few years ago our city 
thought was domi- 
nated by men and women 
reared in the country. To- 
day our city thought is 
shaped by men and women 
who were themselves city 
children. They know the 
city home cannot provide 
a sufficient quantity of 
wholesome activity at 
work and play, and 
they desire a public in- 
stitution that shall be a cyitdren 
study, work, and play using for them- ing children happy at 
school.” selves the industrial resources school is to provide 

Mr. Wirt is now car- of a public school in New York city. real work corresponding 
rying on his plan experi- where the Gary system is being tried with life experience. 
mentally at public Instead of telling the 
schools in three of the boroughs of New child to work hard on his arithmetic and 
York city. language because he will need them when 

The principal features of his system are: he enters the real life of industry and com- 

The educational capacity of the school merce, the teachers show how one and the 
is doubled by the introduction of the “two- other are immediately applicable to his work 
unit’’ school. Two duplicate schools occupy, and play. 


on the play- 
ground, in 
the library. 

All the 
child - welfare 
agencies of 
the city are 

called upon to 
cooperate with 
the school. And it 
is Mr. Wirt’s theory 
that only when every 
classroom, laboratory, shop, 
studio, playground, gymnasium, 
swimming-pool, library, 
museum, church, social 
settlement, and home are 
working at maximum ef- 
ficiency all the time may 
one hope to teach all 
children the art of right 
living. 

The child is permitted 
to participate in the real 
industrial activities of the 
school. The school car- 
penter, painter, plumber, 
electrician, cabinetmaker, 
machinist, and such 
employees all serve as 
teachers in this work, 
study, and play school. 
And it has been found 
that one way of mak- 












When he felt unusually keen and ready to grapple with Details, he would dictate crisp 
Letters beginning thus: “ Yours received, and in reply would say “ 
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New Fables in Slang 
By George Ade 


Illustrated by John T. McCutcheon 


The Fable of What the Best People are Not Doing 


N one of the countless Honeycombs 
of an Office Building shaped like an 
Obelisk sat a General Manager. 

He had a tasteful Rug spread under 
him. His Finger Nails were shiny. The 
Desk Ornaments were in the Mission Style. 
One would have said, after a quick size-up 
of this well-groomed Executive, that here 
was a Ganook for whom Luck was breaking 
very nicely, thank you. 

It is true that he received a peachy 
Check every Month. He earned it by 
sitting in a Swivel Chair and answering 
the ‘Phone. When he felt unusually keen 
and ready to grapple with Details, he would 
dictate crisp Letters beginning thus: ‘Yours 
received, and in reply would say.” 

The pale-faced Subs in the outer Room 
trembled at sight of him and the Elevators 
waited for him. The Chief should have 
been Content with his Lot; but was he? 


Not so that you could notice it. He was 
bleeding inwardly. 

In the first place, his name was Elmer 
Floozey, which is not an easy thing to live 
down. Also, he hada Past. He had come 
to his present Exalted Station from a Tank 
Town via the Shorthand College and a ratty 
Boarding House. 

Mr. Floozey could, at a Moment’s Notice, 
take an ordinary Lead Pencil and make a 
List of at least 40 Blood Relatives who wore 
Suspenders in the Summer-time and _ in- 
haled from the Saucer. 

He had toiled to the grass-crowned sum- 
mit of the Long Hill, but his Shoes were 
still congested with the Gravel he had 
scuffed through in the barren Valley. 

Elmer had an aching Desire to be a Regu- 
lar Fellow. 

No one had tipped it off to him that a 
steel-blue Gentleman of the Beacon Hill 
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Type has to be evolved by a laborious Bur- 
bank Process through several Generations. 

He believed that any Prune could, by 
Concentration and Perseverance, make him- 
self a Prince. He hugged the delusion that 
he could cut across Lots and catch up with 
the Drum-Major. 

The prize he sought was the privilege of 
sitting down on terms of Equality with the 
Bashaws and the Hidalgos. 

In order to qualify, he had his Eyes wide 
open, his Fingers crossed, and his Muscles 
set, and was trying to refrain from doing 
anything that was not being done by our 
Best People. 

He had a moderate hunger for Wealth and 
a laudable willingness to splurge in a Com- 
mercial Way, but the solemn and conse- 


crated resolve which governed every Move ° 


related to membership in a Club. 

It was not a large Club and it was housed 
in a made-over Mansion of the darkest 
Mansard Period, but Mr. Floozey wanted to 
be seen lolling in a-leather Chair by the 
Window; for then he would know that he 
had acquired Class. 

Most of the Lollers exhibited at the Win- 
dows represented what a Society Gusheress 
would call the Old Families, or the Hoop- 
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teree. Their remote Ancestors had trapped 
Muskrats on the site of the present City 
Hall. Also, these revered Forefathers had 
traded with the Indians, after getting them 
Stewed. 

Mr. Floozey’s father had kept a Hard- 
ware Store with Agricultural Implements 
as a Side Line, so Mr. Floozey knew that he 
would have to step a Bit to overtake a 
bunch of Patricians tracing their Pedigrees 
right back to the time when four City 
Blocks could be secured for a cannikin of 
Medford Rum. 

Elmer was crafty. He observed that the 
Climber and the Pusher never had a look- 
in. It was possible for the Self-Advertiser 
or the Spender to butt into one kind ot 
Club Life and dapple the fair pages of the 
Evening Paper with pleasant mention of 
Himself, but these crude Methods cut no 
Asparagus with the Landed Gentry. 

The one chance for a poor Gink of the 
Floozey Species was to keep on doing the 
Correct Thing and comport himself after 
the manner of a Chevalier and wait for 
Merit to be Discovered. So the General 
Manager was straining himself to do only 
the Things that were being Done. 

We find him at his massive desk, trying 
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It was not a large Club and it was housed in a made-over Mansion of the darkest Mansard 
Period, but Mr. Floozey wanted to be seen lolling in a leather Chair by the 
window; for then he would know that he had acquired Class 
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he compared himself with the 


All of them wore an air of being 


Bored, but not one of them was bedecked with expensive Gems 
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After the Head Waiter had secreted him behind a Palm, 
Thoroughbreds placed along the Windows. 
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to hold back the salty Tears. He had just 
concluded a brief Business Talk with a 
Gentleman of the deepest dye whose 
Grandfather put the Scenery along the Erie 
Canal. 

When the Caller affixed his proud Signa- 
ture to a Contract, Mr. Floozey observed 
that his Nails had been done in the Dull 
Finish. The Visitor departed, and Mr. 
Floozey was left alone with his own Finger- 
Nails, which had been burnished until they 
fairly twinkled. 

He was In Wrong again. 

It was proving to be a long and slow Bat- 
tle. 

No wonder. For Mr. Floozey had start- 
ed with a two-ton Handicap. 

Mr. Floozey could remember the early 
Hick period of his Genesis, when he oiled 
his Hair and wore Cameos. 

He had come a long Way since then, 
undoubtedly, but he still had a lingering 
Suspicion that he was merely a veneered 
Rube. The Finger Nail Episode helped 
to confirm this Suspicion. 

Back in the Boarding House days he had 
entered manfully on his Life Work of elimi- 
nating the Hereditary Instincts. 

First, he conquered the Perfumery Habit, 
and then, by an Effort, he gave up the silk 
Handkerchief with the vivid Border. 

While he was still a Menial, he tried to 
pass himself off in the Street Cars as a 
Harvard Man home on a Vacation. 

In those days he had longed to wear 
Socks with zigzag Patterns peeping saucily 
from under the reefed Trousers, but he took 
notice that the Lads who lived in the Big 
Houses of the Frigid Zone went in for Som- 
ber Effects. 

In the effort to acquire the quiet and un- 
obtrusive Elegance which would distin- 
guish him from the ordinary Charleys of 
the Quick-Lunch Route, he was compelled 
to shed his Jewelry. 

He had signalized the arrival on Easy 
Street by purchasing a swell Ring of several 
Carats and a Watch Charm which looked 
like the working model for a Memorial 
Window. 

These glittering Ornaments seemed to 
impress the Newsboys and were quite 
apropos when he stood in front of a Soda 
Fountain. 

But one day he took Dinner at a 
Place frequented by the Elite. After the 
Head Waiter had secreted him behind a 
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Palm, he compared himself with the Thor- 
oughbreds placed along the Windows. 

All of them wore an air of being slightly 
Bored, but not one of them was bedecked 
with expensive Gems. 

From that day he played Safe, assuming 
the garb of a blasé Undertaker rather than 
queer himself by making up as a prosperous 
Liquor Merchant on his way to a Chowder 
Party. 

He became a mere Copy-Cat, but he 
chose for his Models the acknowledged 
Head-liners of the ice-bound Elect. 

By constant practise he learned to speak 
softly to a Waiter without incidentally 
giving the Waiter any License to regard 
himself as a Human Being. So he was al- 
lowed to come out from behind the Palms 
and sit among the Socially Prominent, who 
were still 8000 Miles distant, to all intents 
and purposes. 

He did not seem to be getting any closer 
to them as regards letting them know that 
he was in the Room. But he was getting 
farther away from the Waiter all the time; 
so, naturally, he felt heartened. 

He had his Wardrobe built by a whisper- 
ing Tailor who had held the Tape Measure 
against all the Pinks of Fashion. 

He took an-apartment in a highly refrig- 
erated Hotel, peopled by X-Ray Notables, 
so-called because they could look right 
through Mr. Floozey at something beyond. 

Although he had been brought up as a 
Shouting Methodist, he attended Services 
at a Church frequented by successful 
Bridge Players. The Rector looked like 
a Leading Man with one of the Frohman 
Shows and had a Marmalade Accent. 

Elmer thought he was forging ahead 
somewhat when he became a Regular at 
this Temple of Deportment. He carried a 
closely wrapped Umbrella to help convince 
the Hity-Titys that he was Some Cuss, 
but the only Parishioner who came near 
him was an elderly Nicodemus with a 
Contribution Basket. 

By standing on the outside and peeking 
through a Knot-Hole at the Hallowed 
Reservation, he became wise to the Fact 
that the Best People made a specialty of 
being interested in Things that did not 
appeal to the Strap-Hangers or those occu- 
pying Benches in the Public Squares. 

Mr. Floozey was very keen on Kelly 
Pool, but he gave it up when he learned 
that it was not being Done. 
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His early Training in a Center of Soci- 
ability prompted him to discuss the Weather 
with total Strangers and likewise get a 
little Choice Scandal now and then from 
the Bell-Boys, but he learned that anyone 
wishing to be approximately English should 
treat a member of the Serving Class as if 
he were Linoleum, while Conversation 
should be stored up and expended only on 
those who have been Met. 

In other words, better be Lonesome than 
Common. 

Can you see Mr. Floozey at a Symphony 
Concert? His Musical Ear had _ been 
trained by listening to the Silver Cornet 
Band of Squantamville. Regular Music 
sounded to him as if the Boys had started 
to play something and then disagreed. 

Just the same, he would put on the ex- 
treme Terrapin-and-Duck Regalia, with the 
Pearl Studs and the snowy Mittens, and 
occupy a seat on the Aisle. He suffered, 
but he stuck. 

To show how carefully he had planned his 
Campaign, he had. the extreme foxiness to 
refrain from giving liberally to gilt-edge 
Charities. 

It seems that the Outsider who crowds 
into the Charmed Circle and makes a 
Grand-Stand Play with the Bank Roll is 
thanked effusively and listed as a vulgar 
Pretender. 

Mr. Floozey was surcharged with a pas- 
sionate Longing to ring in with the Haute 
Monde, but under the Rules of the Game he 
didn’t dare to let on. 

His policy was to acquire the Poise and 
the Chesterfield Manner and the gentle 
Dignity which would qualify him. He felt 
that if he continued to obey the League 
Rules, some day the Drawbridge would be 
lowered over the Moat, and the huge 
Gates would be opened and he would pass 
into Glory. 

In order to get the right Dope on Dress, 
Decorum, and the regular order of Business 
in Drawing Rooms, he read all the Books 
which were being Read. 

He wanted to get Tips on the Line of 
Talk he would be expected to pull after 
his arrival in the Promised Land. 

In the Novels dealing with High Life, 
he would follow Sir Geoffrey and the Lady 
Barbara into the Formal Garden, and try 
to get them when they were devoting a 
long Chapter to a discussion of certain elu- 
sive Moods of the Soul. 
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It is doubtful if any student of Current 
Fiction ever read more Chapters and muffed 
more Points than Mr. E. Floozey. 

It will be recalled that we first met Our 
Hero in his hard-wood Lair, enduring 
Mental Anguish on account of the Finger 
Nails. 

For twenty years he had worked over- 
time at being Reefined. He had shunned 
unimportant People, trained his rude 
Vocal Cords to a faint imitation of the 
Massachusetts Dialect, frequented such 
Places of Amusement as bore the O. K. 
of the Drama League, and rubbed his Es- 
cutcheon with a Chamois Skin every blessed 
Morning. 

What could he show for all these years 
of Purification by Fire? 

Well, he had been admitted to a League 
for Civic Betterment, and he had a nod- 
ding acquaintance with at least eight Touch- 
me-Nots whose undergarments were sup- 
posed to be Royal Purple. 

He had rehearsed until he was Letter 
Perfect, but the date for his Début among 
the Dinner-Givers still glimmered in the un- 
certain Future. 

Every few days his Past would rise up and 
swat him. 

He knew too many People with Good 
Memories. 

That’s the Curse of having Hoi Pollo 
Antecedents and a Record involving Coffee 
and Sinkers. 

Some one said, somewhere, once, in a 
gush of Originality, that the World is 
Small. To an eager Aspirant for Vanity 
Fair who went barefooted every Summer 
until he was 14, the dear old Bromide goes 
Double with a Side Bet. 

The threads of Memory connecting 
Elmer Floozey with his humble Origin and 
impossible Kin-Folk were about the size 
of Log Chains. 

What was the good of acquiring Courtly 
Graces and looking like a registered Knick- 
erbocker, if a Boob from the Home Town 
could walk in at any moment and spring a 
forgotten Nickname? 

Can you imagine how Mr. Floozey suf- 
fered when Cousins in Mail-Order Suits 
came to his exclusive Hotel and requested 
him to take them to the Zoo? 

Mr. Floozey could not go to the Zoo. 
Neither could he ride on a Rubberneck 
Auto. Such things were not being Done. 

He writhed in Mortification and choked 





He looked across the room one day and caught Orlando taking Luncheon with three 
eminent Railway Officials whom Mr. Floozey had worshiped 
from afar for upward of fifteen years 


with Excuses when two Maiden Aunts, 
who had put the first Swaddles on him, reap- 
peared on Earth one day and asked him 
to point out the House in which the Promi- 
nent Society Girl had been murdered by a 
well-known Clubman. 

Sometimes it seemed to him that all of 
the corn-fed Canaille of the obscure Birth- 
place had moved up to the City and were 
in a conspiracy to joggle him every time 
\he tried to stand on a Pedestal. 

One Chap in particular nettled him to 
the very subcuticle. 

Away back in the hateful days of the 
Pin Hooks and the Stone Bruises, he had 
consorted with an unwashed Kid named 
Orlando. 

Fain would Mr. Floozey have chiseled 
the name of Orlando from the tablets of 
Memory, but he could not get the right 
kind of Chisel. 

However, he felt a half-way Sense of Se- 
curity so far as Orlando was concerned, be- 
lieving that his Boyhood Friend probably 
was serving a Long Term somewhere in the 
Middle West. 

Conceive the Dismay which chilled the 
Heart of General Manager Floozey when 
Orlando blew into the office one day and 


greeted his former Playmate with blatant 
Enthusiasm. 

Within five minutes, Orlando had the 
Premises festooned with grinning Skeletons 
of the ignoble Past. 

It seemed that he had sidestepped all the 
Penal Institutions and jammed his way 
into the Railway Supply Business and was 
getting away with it. 

He had his own Office, the same as Mr. 
Floozey, and was forcing himself upon 
Directors and Purchasing Agents, who 
never suspected that he was the only son 
of a Horse Doctor. 

According to all the Standards which Mr. 
Floozey had set up, this Orlando Person 
was a Cad and a Bounder and a Boor. He 
was ineffably Bourgeois, even if he did pull 
down a fat Salary and show himself at 
Public Resorts intended for the choicest 
grade of Men About Town. 

Mr. Floozey had to be diplomatic in order 
to escape Orlando and his _ boisterous 
Hospitality. He figured that the Strategy 
and Finesse of his deep-laid Plans for 
acquiring Social Recognition would cer- 
tainly get balled up and skyfugled if he 
became identified with a cheap and noisy 
Element. 
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Even while the remaining section of his 
Conscience rebuked him for turning down 
one with whom he had slept Spoon-Fashion, 
the higher Necessity prompted him to give 
Orlando the Go-By. 

But it was no easy matter to eliminate 
Orlando. The latter had a way of being 
Among those Present when there was 
aught Stirring. And he never felt at home 
in the Background. 

Theoretically, Orlando was due to come 
an awful Cropper if he ever pulled any of 
that fresh Guff on the hard-faced Aristo- 
crats. 

Mr. Floozey could hardly believe his 
Eyes when he looked across the Room one 
day and caught Orlando taking Luncheon 
with three eminent Railway Officials whom 
Mr. Floozey had worshiped from afar for 
upward of fifteen years. 

Instead of effacing himself and sitting 
back subdued and reverential, as became 
one of inferior Rank, the audacious 
Orlando had taken charge of the Conver- 
sation. His Manner was one of jaunty 
Superiority. 

He was joshing the Heavyweights. 

No doubt about it. He was bawling 
out the Graybeards—kidding the Mil- 
lionaires. 

Instead of calling the Head Waiter and 
having him removed, the Colossi were laugh- 
ing their heads off. 

Mr. Floozey felt the Theories of a Life- 
time toppling about him and settling into 
Ruin. 

He made terrified Inquiries and learned 
that Orlando had been taken up by the 
Best People because he was Breezy and 
never had learned to be awestricken. 

The Great Men would go home and tell 
the Women Folks what Orlando had said 
at a Luncheon given to the President of the 
Trunk Line, and the Women would insist 
on having Orlando brought up to the House 
sometime, because they knew he must be 
Killing. 

Then Orlando would call them up on the 
’Phone and string them scandalous and 
tell them to leave him alone because he was 
an unprotected Bachelor with a spotless 
Reputation. So it was generally known 
that any Queen of the Tiara Tribe who 
snared Orlando for one of her Dinners was 
certainly playing in Great Luck. 

In the mean time, Mr. Floozey, so blamed 
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Genteel that it hurt, moved sadly along the 
Side Lines. 

He would have given any Vital Organ 
that you might select for just one of the 
scraggly Invitations littering the desk of 
Orlando. 

The whole Situation was very baffling to 
him. It seemed that Polite Society not 
only lacked the Sense of Justice but operated 
without particular Method. 

Mr. Floozey had schooled himself until 
he was as cold and glossy as a Dress Shirt 
fresh from the Laundry. 

He was just as particular as could be 
about his Vocabulary, giving the Preference 
to Words that were worth from Eighty 
Cents to One Dollar each. 

He seldom smiled, and then only at 
some Sally made by a Person above the 
grade of Employee. He was exceedingly 
Fromage. 

For lo these many Snows he had done 
nothing but Prep himself for a sweeping 
Entrance into the Sanctum Sanctorum 
of the Select Minority, and he could not 
understand why he was kept waiting. 

There came a day when he lifted a fur- 
tive glance toward the Windows of the 
Club which meant to him the Ultimate in 
all things worth having. 

Orlando was sprawled among the Magni- 
ficos, acting like a Charter Member. 

A generous Impulse came upon Mr. 
Floozey. He decided that one should never 
pass up old and tried Friends. 

So he sought out Orlando and almost 
kissed him. 

That is how it came about that Orlando 
appeared before the Board of Governors 
and worked his Drag. 

He asked them to admit a certain Appli- 
cant, who would be attaining the Acme 
of Bliss if he could sit quietly in a corner 
of the library and read the London Times. 

He said that Mr. Floozey was so Correct 
that he was Colorless, and therefore would 
be in Harmony with any Background. 

Inasmuch as Orlando was the Life of the 
Card Room, the Governors strained a Point 
and admitted the Unknown. 

As you pass the Windows, you may iden- 
tify Mr. Floozey as the one with the Rapt 
Expression, sitting over by Himself. 

Moral: A cultivated Gentleman may get 
Anywhere if he knows the right kind of a 
Rough-Neck. 


The next New Fable in Slang will be The Fable of the Film-Fed Family. 





The Family Boobs 


A New Adventure of Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford 


“Stung!” Not a pleasing sensation for the master stingers—J. Rufus Wallingford 


and Blackie Daw. 


And who do you suppose did the stinging? 
part of the situation, which contains also some alarming features. 


That is the hardest 
Are the families of 


these two adventurers in other people’s fortunes about to assume the initiative, with 


scant respect for their feelings and pocketbooks? 


Here’s a possibility that inspires one 


of the most brilliant strokes ever set to the credit of Wallingford and his partner. 


By George Randolph Chester 


Author of “ Get-Rich-Ouick Wallingford,’ ‘The Cash Intrigue,” ete. 


Illustrated by Charles E. Chambers 


S the handsome son of J. Rufus 

Wallingford finished his glowing 

description of the property which 

the needy ladies were forced to 

sell, his cheeks were beaming and his eyes 

were sparkling. Toad Jessup, standing 

square and straight in the middle of the 

floor, with his fists jammed in his pockets 

and every freckle intense, surveyed young 
Jimmy sidelong most worshipfully. 

“And you say they must have the two 
thousand dollars at once?” asked J. Rufus. 

“Yes,” replied Jimmy, with tremendous 
pity, such pity as only the voice of a child 
can express. 

“Well, Blackie, I guess we'll have to 
buy,’ Wallingford concluded rather gruffly, 
to conceal the fact that his sympathies had 
been touched. He was pleased to see young 
Jimmy’s kindness of heart; and he admired 
the boy’s enthusiasm and his flowing com- 
mand of Janguage. 

“Certainly we'll buy!” exploded Blackie 
Daw, who never cared whether or not any- 
one detected his emotions. “T’ll sign up 
any minute.” 

‘All we want is your promise,” broke in 
Toad eagerly. 

“Tf you don’t mind, please, we’d like to 
have two hundred dollars of the money 
right away,” urged Jimmy. 

Very promptly the two men reached for 
their pocketbooks, and counted out a hun- 
dred dollars apiece for the needy ladies who 
were forced to sell their marvelously located 
property. 


“Stung!” 

The door burst open, and pandemonium 
broke loose as Violet Bonnie Daw and 
Fannie Wallingford rushed in. They 
grabbed the boys, and the four of them, 
yelling like Indians, did a hilarious fox-trot, 
while slow comprehension reddened the 
faces of big J. Rufus Wallingford and 
Blackie Daw. 

“So you were the needy ladies!” sheep- 
ishly grinned Blackie. 

“Great Scott!” And J. Rufus cast a 
look of wonder on his son, who was cavort- 
ing like a jumping-jack, with money in both 
hands. “You should have heard the bunk 
of that kid!” 

“We did,” laughed Violet Bonnie, swing- 
ing Jimmy clear off his feet. ‘‘He’s a won- 
der!”’ 

“Jim, when you retire, I'll take Jimmy 
as a partner,’’ declared Blackie admiringly; 
but Wallingford surveyed his son with a 
troubled air. The boy was dangerously 
clever. Those lobeless ears! Did they 
mean anything? 

“Boobs, Jim; boobs!” shouted Blackie, - 
hugely enjoying the joke on himself. “Say, 
girls, tell us why you slipped us these lots.” 

“We got stung ourselves,” admitted 
Violet Bonnie, plumping into a big leather 
chair and fanning herself with a handker- 
chief. “We let a poor old widower wring 
our hearts.”’ 

“And we’ve never lost on a single invest- 
ment,’ slyly added Fannie Wallingford. 

“There’s no need to, with handy hicks 
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right in the family,” snickered Violet Bon- 
nie. ‘We're five hundred to the good, 
after taking out the agents’ commissions 
of two hundred.” ; 

““The—”’ Wallingford turned to look 
at the boys, but they were out of the win- 
dow and racing across the lawn toward the 
adjoining Daw estate, laughing at the 
tops of their voices and stuffing the money 
into their pockets as they ran. 

“Tt’s up to us, Jim,” decided Blackie. 
“We'll have to get our money back.” 

The aggravating joy of Mrs. Daw and 
Mrs. Wallingford rose to even greater 
heights. 

“You’d better go out to Devil’s Dump 
and meet your property first,’ advised 
Violet Bonnie. ‘‘Come on; we'll take you 
to it.” 

The prospect was appalling! The lots 
purchased from the needy ladies towered 
gauntly on edge; one side slid down into a 
marsh and the other frowned upon a wilder- 
ness of rusty wire fences. They were re- 
mote and aloof from every point of the com- 
pass, and were utterly inaccessible, except 
to an especially nimble goat. 


II 


“Devit’s Dump!” Wallingford’s quick 
ear caught those words, in all the hubbub of 
the dining-room inside, and of Forty-second 
and Broadway outside; and he stepped on 
Blackie’s foot so hard that Horace G. Daw 
almost swallowed his cigarette. At the 
table next to them, dallying with the lunch- 
eon demi-tasse, sat a big outdoors-looking 
man and a sallow, narrow-eyed, indoors- 
looking man, both of them with that sure- 
ness which comes from power and position. 

“What does Tom say?” asked the out- 
doors-looking man—tall fellow, clear-red 
skin, clear-blue eyes, splendidly muscled 
under his blue-serge suit, about fifty. He 
toid time from a thousand-dollar watch. 

“To let the sucker wait for the condemna- 
tion price,” replied the smaller man, the 
twitch of a smile at the corners of his thin 
lips. “It’s the last piece of property on the 
list, and Tom won’t stand for a hold-up.” 

He was a shifty-eyed man, long-faced, 
lean-cheeked, and secretive in every feature. 
His glance of roving suspicion found no one 
watching him at the corner table. J. Rufus 
Wallingford had the same secretive trick. 
He lounged negligently against the wall 








on his cushioned bench, and puffed at his 
big black cigar. Blackie Daw gazed with 
nonchalant boredom over the motley col- 
lection of actresses, theatrical managers, 
merchants, and head men of every line of 
business; and he remarked upon the many 
kinds of New Yorkers to be found in this 
room at the luncheon-hour. To this, Wal- 
lingford gave his ready assent, his half- 
closed eyes turning sidewise to the corner 
mirror, in which were reflected the ruddy 
outdoors man and the sallow indoors one. 

“Well,” observed the large man, “I’m 
glad it’s all closed, and we’re ready to shoot. 
It’s a five-year job.” He tossed a bill on 
the waiter’s plate without looking at the 
check. 

“Yes.” The other man bent his fingers 
and dipped them to the knuckles in his 
finger-bowl. “But we're not ready to 
shoot. This stuff has to simmer awhile 
first.” And he indicated the newspaper 
which lay folded on the edge of the table. 

“Oh, that!” The ruddy-mannered one 
smiled with jovial contempt at the noon 
edition. ‘That bunk’s regular; it always 
works.” He, too, glanced about him. No 
one in the vicinity seemed listening. Sup- 
pose one had been. He’d said nothing. 

The waiter was right there with the 
change, having made it out of his own 
pocket. Both Wallingford and Blackie, 
with puzzled countenances, watched the 
men: out of the room. 

“T didn’t hear anything,” frowned 
Blackie. 

“T did.’ Wallingford reached over for 
the newspaper which had been left behind. 
“’There’s some sort of a game out at Devil’s 
Dump, and it’s a big one. There’s only 
two kinds of people in this room, and they’re 
about fifty-fifty—top-notchers and thirty- 
second-degree pikers. These fellows—” 
He had opened the paper, and now he sud- 
denly stopped. “Here it is! ‘The route 
favored for the new boulevard which has 
been agitated to give access to Beulah 
Park is through the district’ known as 
Devil’s Dump. Starting from—’ Say, Cap- 
tain!” The captain, his teeth the color of 
his expansive shirt-front, bent smilingly 
over the table. He knew well the liberal 
Mr. Wallingford and the liberal Mr. Daw. 
“Who were the gentlemen at the next 
table?” 

“The tall gentleman, sir, was Mr. Car- 
roll, the contractor—a very wealthy gentle- 
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man. The 

other was Mr. 
Peale. I do not 
know himso well.” 

“* Derrick’ Johnny Carroll,’’ 
chuckled Wallingford. ‘‘He never makes 
less than four profits out of a sewer-pipe.” 

‘* A boulevard through Devil’s Dump, eh?”’ 
speculated Blackie, as the captain walked 
away. “Why, Jim, they’re handing it to us 
ready-made! If we can unload Goat Obser- 
vatory on this rise, we don’t have to scheme 
off our heads to vindicate our honor at home.” 

‘“Let’s go have a look,’ suggested J. 
Rufus, rising, and he paid the waiter on 
the way out. Wallingford’s sense of cha- 
grin at having been “‘boobed”’ by his own 
family was keener than Blackie’s. 

They drove out to the place where the 
favored route for the new boulevard was to 
start, and gazed blankly at a rocky cliff. 
They made a detour of an hour to get to 
the other end of the proposed route, and 
found themselves gazing at a rocky hill. 
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Between cliff and hill there were 
alternate rocks and swamps, and 
at no point did the favored route 
come within half a mile of 
Goat Observatory! 

“Why, it’s the tough- 
est place in New York 
to cut a boulevard!” 
wondered Walling- 
ford, who was lost 

in perplexity. 


* Don't name 

them,” inter- 

posed Blackie 

hastily. “I've 

got a little 
petition | want you to put intoall the 
clubs of New York. If there's any 
you don't belong to, you know some- 
body who does ~ 


Blackie Daw laughed. 

“ What a pair of simps we are, outside our 
own calling!’’ he exclaimed. “Didn’t you 
hear ‘Derrick’ Johnny say it was a five-year 
job? Why shoulda big contractor witha pull 
pick an easy place? Home, James! Goat 
Observatory might as well be in Mexico.” 

“Un-hunh!” J. Rufus was abstracted 
as he climbed into the car, and he glanced 
over in the general direction of Goat Ob- 
servatory, where their recently purchased 
lots stood up-edged against the sky, a 
monument to their shame. 

“Say, Jim, I heard those sure-thing ex- 
perts mention a third party. Who’s Tom?” 

“Tom? Abrother to Jerry, I guess.” Wal- 
lingford was thoughtful. “ Blackie, there’s 
almost a natural road running diagonally 
across to Beulah Park, right past those lots.”’ 

“Oh, yes,’’ agreed Blackie cheerfully; 
“but why yearn? The people who say 
where the boulevard is to be have bought 
every slab of the property where they’re 
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going to put their boulevard, and we’re not 
in politics.” 

“The public is,” slowly considered Wal- 
lingford. ‘They’ve striped a few grafters, 
and are looking for more. If they were put 
hep to this joke, they’d have that boule- 
vard run past our lots. The gang behind 
Johnny Carroll hasn’t the nerve to fight 
the public, if they see it hump its back. 
There’s a difference of five million dollars 
between the two routes. Blackie, let’s save 
the city some money!” 


III 


Joyousty the owners of the vertical real 
estate set out to save the city money; and 
the first step in this public economy was to 
buy options on all the property along the 
Goat Observatory route, and name it 
Woodbine Boulevard. The next was to 
capture a bristle-haired press-genius, pump 
him full of adjectives, and chain him to a 
typewriting machine. The next was to 
send Blackie Daw down to the Thespian 
Club to see the wealthiest retired comedian 
in New York. 

“Hello, Blackie!”’ called the actor, who 
had made a fortune because he looked like 
an undertaker, and he shook hands with 
the husband of the ex-queen of musical 
comedy. ‘How’s my old pal, Vi?” 

“She’s a living poem, Billy!” returned 
Blackie enthusiastically. 

“Well, give her my love, and have a 
drink.” 

Blackie flapped a leather manuscript-case 
on the bar. 

“How many clubs do you belong to 
now?” 

“Twenty-two. Let’s see. There’s——” 

“Don’t name them,” interposed Blackie 
hastily. ‘I’ve got a little petition I want 
you to put into all the clubs in New York. 
If there’s any you don’t belong to, you know 
somebody who does.”’ 

The eyes of Billy gleamed with joy. If 
there was anything he loved it was to cir- 
culate a petition. He was never without 
one. 
“With pleasure, old man,” he agreed. 
“What’s it about?” 

“Oh, a public-improvement thing—a 
new boulevard toa park. Here it is.” And 
Blackie opened the portfolio. It contained 
two hundred neatly mimeographed head- 
ings, requesting the city, in the name of 


the taxpayers and the public, to build 
Woodbine Boulevard. 

“Fine!” Billy glanced at the heading 
with a practised eye. ‘I'll start it right 
away.” And he walked over to a table 
where five men were debating. ‘‘The Eng- 
lish actor—curse him!” Billy slapped 
down the petition and a fountain pen. 
‘Here, fellows, sign this.” 

“All right, Billy. What is it?”’ 

“Oh, a petition!” 

So they signed it, and worked backward 
to Henry Irving, then forward again, while 
Billy, putting this paper in the hands of a 
trustworthy assistant petition-passer, took 
up Blackie’s portfolio, jumped into his 
limousine, and started out for his other 
clubs. After that, there was nothing to do but 
mark time. One fine morning the press of 
New York city blazoned the fact that 
there was a second possible route to Beulah 
Park, a non-blasting route, a direct route, 
a pleasant route, a route which could be 
completed in one-fifth the time and would 
cost the city five million dollars less than 
the favored all-blasting route. And a 
monster public petition was being circu- 
lated in favor of Woodbine Boulevard! 

A week of this. The bristle-haired press- 
agent’s choice titbits of gaudy information 
popped into the public prints every morn- 
ing, noon, and night. Then, at last, a lean- 
cheeked, narrow-eyed, sallow-complexioned, 
indoors-looking man hunted up Messrs. 
Wallingford and Daw by the simple proc- 
ess of inquiring from any property-owner 
along Woodbine Boulevard, and said, 

‘Gentlemen, Tom wants to see you.” 


IV 


Tom! Any other Tom needed the rest of 
his name, Smith or Jones or whatever it 
might be; but if you said just “Tom,” and 
were in public life at all, you could only 
mean one person—Tom Haggett! He was 
a heavy-jawed, - heavy-shouldered, heavy- 
browed man with wiry gray hair, and he 
lived in Suite 782—3-4-5, tier F, south- 
ern exposure, lace curtains concealing the 
bars; and the warden was most polite. 

Tom rose squarely, in his popular striped 
afternoon suit, and received his callers 
with the simple-heartedness so becoming in 
a man of fame; then he motioned the 
warden and Charley Peale out of his re- 
ception-cell. 
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“Say, what do you men mean?”’ he de- 
manded, passing the cigars and sitting in 
the big chair by the window where the sun- 
light could fall on him. He was losing some 
of his pink. 

Both Mr. Wallingford and Mr. Daw 
grinned pleasantly at. him, and Mr. Wal- 
lingford added the insult of a chuckle. 

‘About what?” 

A slight growl in the thick throat of Tom. 

“Don’t josh!” he objected. “You know 
whyIsent for you,and I know why you’re here. 
I hope you men don’t 
think you can get away 
with this boulevard?” 
















“We'll have the conversation in writing, snarled J. 


Rufus, quite conscious of the snicker in the 
adjoining drawing-room 


Blackie Daw, twirling at his pointed 
mustaches reflectively, smiled. 

‘Our money’s up, old top!” 

Tom followed out the reflected character 
of the meeting by studying both gentle- 
manly callers profoundly. 

“Well,” he finally observed, “I just sent 
for you to give you a friendly warning. 
Don’t put up any more.” 

J. Rufus moistened down the edges of a 
loose leaf on his cigar. 

“Thank you; but it’s too late. We’ve 
spent all we could, and from here on the 
ride doesn’t cost us a cent. I may say, with 
pardonable pride, that both press and pub- 
lic are highly interested in Woodbine Boule- 
vard as against the rocky road to Beulah. 
A monster petition 

“‘T know all about it,” grunted Tom. 
“You’re gambling that the public 

can make us change our mind; but 

you lose. All the public can do 
is bark.” 
Wallingford chuckled 
again. 

“The public can 

bite,” he corrected, 
and he glanced 
significantly from 
Tom’s striped 
suit to the win- 
dow, where the 
blessed sunshine 
came through in 
six perfectly equal 
rectangles. 
Some of the pink 
came back to Tom, 
but it was not the 
pink of shame. It 
was the pink in- 
dignation of a mis- 
judged man who 
was not at liberty 
to set himself right. The pub- 
lic hadn’t picked Tom. It 
had merely put up a general 
howl so loud that somebody 
had to get a state hair-cut; 
so six of them played freeze- 
out for it one night, and Tom 
was the Patsy. 

“Yes; it isa handicap to be here,” 
he gravely admitted, looking up at 
the six rectangles, “but the works 
don’t stop. This boulevard’s going 
through just where it was meant. 
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Blackie Daw looked at J. Rufus Walling- 
ford. Mr. Wallingford rose and picked up 
his silk hat. Mr. Daw rose and picked up 
his silk hat. 

“Very glad to have met you, Mr. Hag- 
gett,’ remarked J. Rufus, shaking hands 
cordially; ‘‘ beautiful weather outside.” 

“T’m for you, old top,” observed Mr. 
Daw, as he shook hands cordially. “It’s 
been a pleasure to chat with you.” 

Tom sat stolidly in his big chair until 
they reached the door, his eyes following 
them for any trace of laxness in any line of 
their figures. 

‘“‘Hold on!” hesaid. ‘What are you go- 
ing to do about your Woodbine Boulevard?”’ 

“Nothing,” returned J. Rufus placidly. 
“Just let it ride while we golf a little and 
motor a little and enjoy life. Look here, 
Haggett”—and now Wallingford turned 
squarely around and faced the man who 
was handicapped in his efforts to do things 
for the public—“ you can’t bluff us. We’ve 
got you backed in a corner, and you know 
it. You sent for us to talk compromise. 
Now, say something.”’ 

For a moment, Tom eyed them with 
somber steadiness. Then he smiled blandly, 
and it was as if he had taken off a mask. 

“Sit down, boys, and light a fresh cigar,” 
he invited, with all the courtesy of a gra- 
cious host. “Wait till I ring for drinks, 
and we'll go into the figures.” 


V 


‘““FANNY, look at the flower parade!” 
gasped Violet Bonnie Daw, as an automo- 
bile full of American Beauty roses whizzed 
up the drive of the Wallingford residence in 
Tarryville. 

‘Greetings, ladies!’ chirruped Blackie 
Daw, emerging from amid the roses; and 
the beaming J. Rufus followed him out of 
the machine. 

‘“‘A trifling tribute to the fairest of their 
sex,” grinned Wallingford, as he grabbed 
a great arm-load of the blossoms and tossed 
them at the feet of the ladies on the porch. 

“Where have you been?” inquired Vio- 
let Bonnie. “‘Funeral—or an opening?”’ 

“Oh, just transacting a little city business 
in the official residence,” returned Blackie 
airily, as the boys came racing around the 
corner of the house. “These exquisite 
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floral offerings are out of the profits of our 
happy investment in Goat Observatory.” 


“Did you sell those lots?” wondered 
Toad, his blue eyes sparkling. Daddy Jim 
and Daddy Blackie were certainly smart 
business men! 

“For more than two thousand dollars?” 
inquired young Jimmy, a puzzled knot in 
his smooth brows. 

“Oh, a trifle more,”’ chuckled J. Rufus, 
producing from the machine a calliope horn 
and a new search-light for the boys’ auto- 
mobile. “A trifle more. We sold those 
two marvelously located lots for—now get 
this—fifty thousand dollars!” 

“Fifty—thousand—dollars!” repeated 
Blackie; and then he sang it. ‘Thus do 
we never lose on our investments. There 
may be boobs in the family who would sell 
such valuable real estate for the insignifi- 
cant amount of two thousand dollars, 
but——” 

“Oh, may there?” interrupted Violet 
Bonnie, bridling~instantly, and she pow- 
dered her nose. “Well, all I’ve got to say 
is, I didn’t know it was legal to do business 
with the patients in a sanatorium.” 

“Oh, didn’t you?” mocked Blackie, still 
bursting with triumph. “Well, by the re- 
vised statutes of the United States, Vi, it’s 
legal to do business any place you can get 
the money. Be that as it may, however. 
Come on, Jim; let’s laugh!” 

Laugh they did. They stood side by 
side, like two fools, and opened their 
mouths and haw-hawed until no powder 
would conceal the violent color of Violet 
Bonnie Daw’s nose, and even the mild and 
gentle Fannie Wallingford flushed with 
aggravation. The boys were strictly neu- 
tral. They didn’t care who a joke was on, 
as long as it was a joke, and they gave lung- 
ful aid. 

““So’s you'll know how to handle your 
investments next time, we'll tell you how 
it was done,’”’ condescendingly explained 
Wallingford, as he sat like a conquering 
king in his favorite wicker chair. And he 
told them, in detail, just how he and Blackie 
had forced the rulers of the city to buy out 
Woodbine Boulevard. Tom, the great 
Tom, had already taken over their options 
at cost, and agreed to pay them fifty thou- 
sand dollars for Goat Observatory. 

“Come on, Jim; let’s laugh!” invited 
Blackie Daw, at the conclusion of this tale. 
So, sitting side by side, he and big J. Rufus 
favored the ladies with another sample of 
spontaneous hilarity. 
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Violet Bonnie let them laugh. There 
were no known circumstances in which she 
could sit supine under ridicule, and her 
mental processes were on the jump. 

‘So you pikers didn’t have nerve enough 
to stick it out!” she finally charged. ‘‘ You 
had them on the run, but they bought you 
up for cigarette money; and they’ll make 
millions.” 

It was astonishing how quickly young 
Jimmy caught the force of that. He was 
on his feet, his brown eyes glowing, and a 
smile at the corners of his lips. 

“And they’re probably laughing at you, 
right now, dad and Uncle Blackie, just 
like you’re laughing at mother and Aunt 
Vi!” 

The men suddenly stopped their mirth. 

“Come on, Fanny; let’s laugh!” shrieked 
Violet Bonnie, and, side by side, the two 
ladies opened their mouths and gave a su- 
perior specimen of hysteria, aided and 
abetted by the juvenile Indians. 

J]. Rufus stood it as long as he could, and 
then he stamped into the library. 

“Boobs!” was the shrill word he heard 
as he slammed the door. 

J. Rufus was still smarting under his 
disgrace when Charley Peale called that 
afternoon to carry out Tom’s instructions. 
About Charley Peale’s secretive eyes the 
sensitive Wallingford suspected the glitter 
of sarcasm, and at the corners of Charley 
Peale’s thin lips there seemed the trace of 
a sneer. 

“Well, I’ve come around to make you 
millionaires,” said Mr. Peale, taking the 
chair across the table from the boulevard 
promoters, and, with one shifting glance, 
estimating and cataloguing everything in 
Wallingford’s library, from the statue of 
Minerva to the sample-book of stock-cer- 
tificate blanks in the lower bookcase shelf. 

‘We'll have the conversation in writing,” 
snarled J. Rufus, quite conscious of the 
snicker in the adjoining drawing-room. He 
got up and closed the door. A flicker of a 
smile at the corners of the thin lips. 

“All right, gentlemen,” returned Charley 
Peale, pulling papers from his pocket. 
“You put one over on us, didn’t you?” 
And the sarcasm, this time, was in the tone. 

“It was a pipe!” flared Wallingford. 
‘Tom wasn’t outside to protect you.” 

“Or himself,” added Blackie. 

J. Rufus, watching Charley Peale with 
sullen resentment, saw a slight gleam in 
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thenarrowed eyes, and his own eyes widened. 
His resentment vanished immediately. 

‘“‘Let me see, gentlemen,” said Peale, 
pulling the cap from his fountain pen; “the 
amount is xs 

“Forty thousand dollars,” interrupted 
Wallingford pompously, and was aware of 
a slight start in the frame of Horace G. 
Daw. 

“Forty—forty thousand,” repeated 
Peale, catching his breath. He had lying 
before him Tom Haggett’s check, made 
out to himself, and ready to endorse over 
to Messrs. Wallingford and Daw, in the 
sum of fifty thousand dollars—fifty’ Now 
he turned it on its face, and carelessly slid 
it among his other papers. “Are you sure 
of the amount?” 

“You bet your life we’re sure of the 
amount!” snorted Blackie Daw. “Forty 
thousand dollars, and not a cent less! If 
you’ve come around here to spring any 
comeback play—” He exhibited a hand- 
ful of bony knuckles. 

“Forty thousand dollars is the amount,” 
observed J. Rufus Wallingford quietly but 
sternly. 

Charley Peale, who had bargained and 
haggled all his life, and taken advantage of 
every quiver of an eyelash, now sighed a 
sigh of resignation, the well-feigned sigh of 
a man who gives up a vain struggle. 

“Very well,” he said; ‘if you won’t take 
any less for those worthless lots, I am com- 
missioned to pay your price.” And he 
drew over his check-book. ‘This is to be 
a dual check, I believe, made out to both, 
and to be endorsed by both.” And he 
proceeded to write. The check signed, he 
prepared a receipt. He was quite pains- 
taking about this. 

When he had gone, with his deed and his 
receipt and the notary who had been called 
in, Blackie and Wallingford sat and looked 
at each other for a silent minute; then a 
slow grin spread on the faces of both. Con- 
versation was unnecessary between them. 





VI 


Tom sat contentedly sipping at a high-ball, 
smoking a cigar, and posting himself 
on the welfare of his beloved city when 
callers were announced. 

“Hello, boys!” he said cordially, as he 
shook hands with Mr. Wallingford and Mr. 
Daw. “Say, Mike, bring up some more 
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ice and a fresh bottle of seltzer. What can 
_ I do for you fellows?”’ 

He was the picture of striped content 
as he sat in his big chair by the window 
and passed the cigars. 

“You can give us a little info, Tom,” 
remarked J. Rufus, putting his hat on the 
table. His face was particularly pink and 
glowing to-day, and he wore in his button- 
hole half a dozen violets, which were strongly 
redolent of outdoors. ‘‘How much did you 
pay us for Goat Observatory?” 

There came a slight contraction in Tom’s 
brow. 

“Fifty thousand bucks.” 

“Got the receipt?” 

“You're dead right I got it!” And Tom 
reached for his letter-files. “‘I don’t know 
what your game is, but y 

“Tut!” soothed Wallingford—two tuts. 
“We don’t want a cent, Tom. We take 
our medicine like little men.” 

“There ain’t a holler in us anywhere, 
Tom,” Blackie cordially assured him. 
“When we get ours, we know we got it, and 
we put on a little salve and let it go at 
that.” 

Tom, leafing through a letter-file, looked 
up at them ponderously, and studied first 
one and then the other with frowning 
thought; then he went on leafing through 
his letter-file, the frown still there. 

“The only favor we ask is to know who 
dropped the bee inside our collar,” quietly 
went on J. Rufus. ‘We'd like to have a 
peek at that receipt.” 

Tom produced the document in ques- 
tion, looked it over himself, and passed it 
on. Hesaid nothing; but there was a smile 
of satisfaction on his thick lips. 

“Says fifty,’ acknowledged Walling- 
ford, looking admiringly at the receipt. 
“See where it was fixed, Blackie?” 

Mr. Daw pulled the end of his watch- 
chain from the pocket opposite his watch, 
and held up a small reading-glass, with 
which he scrutinized the receipt. 

“Nice work,” he approved. “ The ‘o’ in 
‘forty’ was spread out so it could be turned 
into an ‘i’ and the loop of the ‘r’ is worked 
into the ‘f.’”’ 

“Two strokes,” 
‘just two strokes.” 

“See here!’’ thundered Tom. ‘“ What are 
you men rigging on me?”’ And he jerked 
the receipt from them. 

“Keep on your pajamas, old top!” ad- 


smiled Wallingford; 
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vised Blackie kindly. “In two minutes 
you'll be borrowing this reading-glass and 
sending for the salve.” 

“Take a look at this!” And J. Rufus 
produced Charley Peale’s check. 

Tom Haggett stared at that forty-thou- 
sand-dollar check blankly for a moment, 
then, for the first time since his incarcera- 
tion, the ashen-gray of indoors crept over 
his face. The lines of his lips and his nose 
and his jaws and his eyes seemed to grow 
stiff. With a steady hand he reached out 
for Blackie’s reading-glass. 

“Have you got your checks back from 
the bank this week?” inquired Walling- 
ford softly. 

“No.” Tom’s voice was tremendously 
quiet. “I'll telephone.” He rang a bell. 
By the time the iron door swung open, he 
had his check-stubs out. “Say, Mike, tele- 
phone my personal-account bank and see 
who endorsed my fifty thousand dollar 
check number twelve-o-seven.” 

A deep silence fell within the neatly fur- 
nished reception-cell. Tom sat looking 
steadily out of the window away, away out, 
as far as he could see into the sky, his pon- 
derous head motionless, his feet planted 
squarely on the floor, his elbows on the 
arms of his chair, his fingers interlaced—a 
picture of perfect repose. Wallingford 
quietly smoked, only the jovial wrinkles 
about his eyes twitching occasionally. 
Blackie Daw sat in funereal stillness as long 
as he could, then played “Simon says 
thumbs up” with himself, threw away his 
cigar and lit a cigarette, leafed over the 
afternoon papers, and finally settled into a 
miserable contemplation of the circlings of 
a fly up near the ceiling. 

Mike poked his head in at the door, after 
two eons and an eternity. 

“Charley Peale,” he reported. 

“Thanks, Mike.” And for two solid min- 
utes after the door clanged, Tom Haggett 
sat motionlessly staring out of the win- 
dow, away, away into the sky, as far as he 
could see—an image of gray ice. 

“Damn the hounds!” he suddenly ex- 
ploded, and jumped to his feet. Then all 
the pent-up passion of this volcanic man 
burst forth. He cursed; he stormed; he 
raged; he strode up and down the narrow 
limits of his cell like a madman, and when 
he stopped, his face and neck enpurpled, 
and the veins standing out blue and corded 
on his hands, there were flecks of foam on 
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Tom sat contentedly sipping at a high-ball, smoking a cigar, and posting himself on the welfare of his 


beloved city when callers were announced 
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his lips. If he could only get out! Jf he 
could only get out! 

There was silence again, in which Blackie 
Daw looked wonderingly at J. Rufus. They 
had moved to the corners up next to the 
windows to give Tom plenty of room, and 
Wallingford’s face was pale. Violent emo- 
tion of any sort affected his heart. 

“Suppose we talk a little business, Tom,” 
said Blackie, handing J. Rufus some whisky 
and mixing himself a high-ball. ‘May I 
pour a little for you, old man?” 

‘No, thanks.” Tom was hoarse, but he 
had hold of himself again. ‘‘What’s the 
business?”’ He sat in his chair by the 
window and loosened the top button of his 
striped jacket. 

“It’s very simple,” resumed Blackie, after 
a hesitation, in which he had waited for 
Wallingford to take the lead. “If you get 
out of here within a week or so 7 

“Wait a minute!” Tom put his big 
hand to his throat. “Excuse me. If I get 
out of here within a week or so——” 

“You'll want to tie a stone around the 
neck of your bunch and drop it into the 
bay.” Wallingford speaking, serene, calm, 
smiling, pink-faced. ‘“‘ You hold our options 
on the Woodbine Boulevard properties. I 
suppose that Peale and Carroll and that 
crowd have all their money invested in the 
other boulevard properties.” 

“Along with a lot of mine,’’ amended 
Tom. 

‘“‘Can you get yours out?” 

A grim grin on the face of Tom. 

“Tn a minute.” 

“Then put through the Woodbine, and 
let us buy in again on those options, fifty- 
fifty.” 

Tom’s eyes gleamed, and then the light 
faded and he shook his head. 
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““What’s the use?” And a trace of old- 
ness crept into his voice. ‘There’s the 
best part of a five-stretch ahead of me, and 
no chance for anything off but good time. 
The governor’s a friend of mine, but he 
dassn’t open his head. He wants to be re- 
elected.” 

“Will you promise?” insisted Walling- 
ford. 

“Will I promise? Say, if I once get out 
and after that bunch of cheap feists that 
bite my withers because I’m muzzled, I'll 
do little short of murder. Will I promise?” 

“That’s all we ask,” said Wallingford. 

“Tt’s enough,” said Tom Haggett. 


A month later, as the “family boobs” 
were exulting over the profits of the most 
lucrative investment they had ever made, 
Tom Haggett dropped out for a game of 
dominoes. 

“Say, boys,” he puzzled, as he tested 
Blackie’s Scotch, in the Dutch library, “I 
had a pike to-day at the monster public 
petition that set me loose, and it was the 
size of a section of sewer-main. But I 


‘found on it the names of thirty-two men 


who would rather see me dead than out in 
the open air. How did you ever work it?” 

Wallingford and Blackie looked at each 
other. 

“Ts he safe, Blackie?” asked J. Rufus. 

“You got his promise,” smiled Blackie. 

“Well, Tom, that monster public peti- 
tion was the one we got up to whoop through 
Woodbine Boulevard, but we didn’t need 
it; so we just put a new head on it.”’ 

Tom Haggett’s eyes glistened, and he 
mechanically raised his hand to his throat. 
Then he drank his drink. 

“Say, boys, you fellows ought to be in 
politics.” 


The next Wallingford story, Regular Money, will appear in the August issue. 
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A STUDY IN IMPERFECTION 
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Synopsis—Sophy Taliaferro, a girl from Virginia, has, when the story opens, in 1890, in London, been married over 
three years to Cecil Chesney, younger brother of Lord Wychcote. The young wife finds little favor with Cecil's mother, 
the dowager Lady Wychcote, who hates Americans and is also greatly displeased with her able and brilliant son because 
he has flouted the pronounced Toryism of the family and become a radical; he has, moreover, spent some time in India and 
in African exploration against his mother’s wishes. Chesney, usually an affectionate husband and father (there is one child, 
a boy of two years), has become subject to ugly fits of temper, often followed by quite unaccountable illnesses. He de- 
clares that these attacks are due to the effects of jungle-fever, and he will have no physician called, depending entirely 

upon the ministrations of his faithful valet, Gaynor. Before long, the latter comes to Sophy and advises her to see a 
specialist. She, quite unknown to her husband, consults Doctor Carfew, a celebrated neurologist. He makes it plain 
that Chesney is a victim of both morphine and cocaine, and recommends a sanatorium, but Sophy knows that Cecil will 
never consent to this. 

It is finally decided, after consultation with Lady Wychcote and the family physician, to take Cecil to Dynehurst, the 
Wychcote estate in the north of England, and attempt a cure with the aid of an experienced nurse. To this pian, Chesney, 
now in fear of Carfew and a sanatorium, consents. But it proves a failure. Chesney has an extra supply of morphine, 
and when deprived of this begins drinking and becomes very violent. Finally, the nurse, Anne Harding, declares that she 
will give up the case unless Carfew is sent for. He comes, and so frightens Chesney that he agrees to go to a sanatorium. 

Just before this climax, little Bobby has a bad attack of croup, and the Dynehurst physician orders him to a warmer 
climate, recommending Lake Maggiore, in Italy. Sophy hears this with peculiar emotion, for here is the home of the Mar- 
chese Amaldi, an Italian nobleman whom she has met in London and deeply admired, and upon whom she knows that she 
has made a strong impression. _ The marchese's mother is an American, and he himself is separate from an unfaithful wife, 
there being no divorce-laws in Italy. Sophy leaves for the Continent as soon as Carfew arrives at Dynehurst. At Milan, 
on the way to the lake, she runs into Amaldi, who is in the city on account of his mother’s visit to the dentist. The Amaldis 
take her in charge and accompany her, with her child and servants, to Maggiore, where Sophy rents Villa Clelia, near 
Ghiffa, on the Piedmont side of the lake, some miles above Le Vigne, the Amaldi estate, near Angera, on the Lombard shore. 
The Marchesa Amaldi, realizing the possible consequences of the propinquity of Sophy and her son, warns the latter that, 
under the circumstances—he, a married man, and Sophy, a wife and mother—there could be no honorable issue to a situa- 
tion in which he would come to care too much for her, and this warning is not taken in very good part. 

As might be expected, what the marchesa fears comes to pass. Amaldi, tortured by repressed love, finds it insupporta- 
ble to be near Sophy constantly, and leaves the lake for brief periods. Sophy, missing his company, admits to herself a warm 
affection for the man with no passion in the feeling. In spite of this situation, the summer passes happily. Early in Sep- 
tember, Chesney arrives unexpectedly and unaccompanied. He is much better—both in health and spirits—and is at once 
on the most friendly terms with Amaldi. But one day he has a sharp attack of sciatica, the result of becoming chilled after 
a swim. He disdains the orders of Doctor Carmenis, and with the excuse to himself that he must have sleep, obtains 
morphia and a hypodermic syringe from a local drug store. Now begins again the old habit. He also drinks brandy 
regularly. Sophy does not suspect. Chesney shows resentment at Amaldi’s visits to his wife. A slight Quarrel ensues over 
this, and Sophy leaves the room. Chesney goes to his own room, in considerable pain—for the sciatica has returned— 
and in two injections takes a half-grain of morphia. 


HESNEY was very much on his 

guard for two days after that. 

The pain in his leg was better. 

He took no more morphia until 

just before day on the third 

morning. The sciatica had 

again roused him with its fierce stabs. But 

he took a very moderate dose—only the 

eighth of a grain. A cup of black coffee be- 

fore going down to breakfast steadied him. 

He lay on a wicker chair in the sunshine, 

reading between dozes. Sophy felt sorry for 

him, although she was still indignant at the 

way he had spoken to her about Amaldi. 

He ate a light lunch and drank two more 

cups of lyelike coffee after it. He felt so 

much better that he asked her to come with 
him to Cerro. 
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“T’m going to hire a rowboat,” he ex- 


plained. ‘We'll gotrollingtogether. Come 
along; it’s a jolly day—not too hot.” 

But Sophy said that she had ordered a 
carriage to go shopping in Intra for Bobby. 

“T must get some autumn things ready 
for him,” she said. “This warm weather 
won’t last much longer.”’ 

Chesney felt a spurt of anger as she made 
this excuse for not going with him. He had 
taken a glass of cognac after Sophy had 
left the dining-room. The wearing-out of 
the morphia left him irritable, and the 
brandy whipped this irritation. He tried 
hard to keep himself in hand. He really 
wanted her to come with him very much. 

“Do come,” he said. ‘Let the Italian 
woman—let Rosa go for the boy’s things. 
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She must know exactly what to buy for 
children. Do—there’s a good girl!” 

“No; really, Cecil, I couldn’t explain to 
her. She’s very stupid about such things.” 

“By George, I don’t believe you want to 
come! I believe you’re just putting me off 
with a lot of bally excuses, because you 
don’t want to be with me,” he said, glower- 
ing at her. 

Sophy colored a little. It was true that 
she did not want to go with him. She saw 
too plainly the ugly mood that was gather- 
ing in him and would probably break into 
a storm of hectoring before night. But, on 
the other hand, she really felt it necessary 
to see at once about those warm things for 
Bobby. He caught cold so easily. 

“Do you come, or do you not?” asked 
Chesney sharply, watching her. 

“T can’t to-day, Cecil,” she said earn- 
estly. “If you'll wait till to-morrow, I'll 
go with pleasure. It isn’t kind of you to 
take it like this—as if I wanted to vex you.” 

“Oh, well, do as you like,” he said, with 
his ugliest smile. “I’ve married a femme 
mére, it seems. Just as well, perhaps, that 
it wasn’t a femme courtisane. There might 
have been ructions, sooner or later.”’ 

He turned and ran down the steps of 
the terrace. Sophy stood watching, while 
Luigi handed him his overcoat and steadied 
the launch at the little wharf while he got 
in. Then she saw him dart off at racing 
speed for Cerro. She drew a breath of re- 
lief to think she was not with him. It was 
then one o’clock. At three, she went up- 
stairs to change her tea-gown for the drive 
to Intra. As she was putting on her hat, 
Luigi knocked at the door to say that the 
marchese was in the drawing-room. She 
went down at once, and found that Amaldi 
had come to bring a note from his mother, 
asking Cecil and herself to lunch at Le 
Vigne the next day. She said that they 
would be glad to come—if her husband were 
well enough. He had been suffering a good 
deal of late. While they were talking, Luigi 
came again to say that the carriage was 
waiting. Amaldi rose at once, but she said: 

“No; don’t hurry away. I’m only going 
shopping. I can go just as well later.” 

But though Amaldi sat down again, they 
could not find pleasant, natural ease in their 
talk. There wasa constraint on them both. 
Sophy asked about the marchesa and Cagnin 
and the autumn crops at Le Vigne. Amaldi 
told her of some of Cagnin’s latest drolleries. 
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They were talking in this rather forced, 
desultory fashion when she heard Cecil’s 
step coming fast up the terrace stairs. 

He, in the mean time, had looked in vain 
at Cerro for the rowboat that he wanted. 
This, of course, put him in a still worse 
humor. He had also miscalculated the 
duration of that eighth of morphia taken in 
the early morning. Its effects had entirely 
worn off by two o’clock. This left him 
stranded at Cerro with that gone feeling of 
intense weakness. He went from the boat- 
yard to the little inn and asked for cognac. 
Of course there was none; but the padrone, 
who spoke a sort of bastard French, ex- 
plained that they had the most excellent 
grappa. In his opinion, grappa was superior 
to all the cognac in the world. 

“Ou’est-ce que c’est que ce sacré grappa?”’ 
Chesney had growled. Then the padrone 
explained, and further illuminated his ex- 
planation by bringing a bottle of the clear, 
white, fiery liquor—one of the fieriest and 
most heady of all liquors—the native spirits 
of Italy, distilled from the must of grapes to 
almost pure alcohol. Chesney, not aware 
of its strength, drank several glasses. This 
made him feel so much more “‘fit”’ that he 
drank yet another before leaving. By the 
time he was half-way across the lake on his 
way back his brain was in flames from the 
ardent spirit. He found himself clenching 
his teeth till his jaw ached in a spasm of 
vague rage against everything—everyone. 
Then he recalled Sophy’s refusal to go with 
him, and his anger concentrated on her. 

When he ran up the terrace steps at 
Villa Clelia, fifteen minutes later, he was 
half-blind with unreasoning fury. Hear- 
ing voices in the drawing-room, he tore 
open the door and burst in on Sophy and 
Amaldi. 

He was speechless fora second. Then he 
strode forward and took Sophy by the arm. 

“So you lied to me!” he said. “You 
wanted to stay here alone for your x 

Amaldi took a step forward. Chesney 
whirled on him, releasing Sophy’s arm. She 
fell back against the wall, grasping at the 
window curtain for support. She seemed to 
press against the hard stone of the wall, as 
though trying to melt into it. Chesney, his 
head lowered between his shoulders, roared 
at Amaldi like the bull he resembled. 

“You little sneak—get out of here—out 
of this house!”’ he shouted. 

Amaldi looked him in the eyes. 
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““Charbonnier est maitre chez soi’” (A 
coal-heaver is master in his own house), he 
said icily. “I will go. But I will give you a 
gentleman’s chance—I will send you my 
seconds.” 

Chesney vented a great ‘‘Ha!” 
insolent derision. 

“Why, you little emasculated Don Juan, 
d’you think I’d fight one of your tin-soldier 
farces with you? Clear out!” 

“Coward!”’ said Amaldi, in that same 
low, icy voice. 

Then Chesney, inarticulate with rage, 
lifted his walking-stick and rushed on him. 
Amaldi was a master swordsman. With 
his own stick he parried the other’s blows, 
then, suddenly, by a quick, sharp stroke 
across the wrist, disarmed him. 

Chesney stood dazed, for an instant, by 
the unexpectedness of the thing. As he 
stood thus, Amaldi left the room. But 
even as he did so, Chesney broke from his 
trance and leaped after him. At once, 
Sophy had her arms about him. She clung 
desperately, swinging round in front of him, 
hanging upon him with all her weight and 
strength. 

“Vou shall not! 


of utter, 


You shall not!” she 


kept saying through her set teeth. 

It was impossible for him to move quickly 
with the weight of the frantic woman cling- 
ing to him, adapting herself to all his move- 


ments with supple instinct. He could not 
tear himself loose from her without hurt- 
ing her brutally. He was not so lost as to 
do that. At last, he caught the folds of 
Sophy’s blouse in a fierce grip, dragged her 
to her feet, and shook her to and fro. 

“Be quiet!” he ground out. “Keep still! 
Your lover’s safe—for this time——”’ 

She panted, wordless, her frenzied eyes 
pouring loathing on him. 

“‘Aye; look at me as if I were a toad—a 
hornéd toad!” He grinned convulsively. 
“You’ve made me one—you, with your 
dirty little lover!” 

Sophy got her breath. She tore from his 
grasp, leaving some of the light trimming 
of her blouse in his clenched hand. 

“T wish he were my lover,” she panted; 
“T wish anyone were my lover. Oh, if I 
could only tell you that I had a lover! If I 
only could! Brute! Coward!” 

The dementia of hatred in her wild eyes 
sobered Chesney for an instant. 

“Cut that!’ he said sullenly. ‘What 
you’ve got to do is to swear to me, by all 
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you hold sacred, that you’ll never see that 
little skunk again. Come; out with it!” 

She laughed. 

“Swear,” he cried furiously, “or I’ll——” 

She went on laughing. 

“Oh, you brute!” she whispered, be- 
tween spasms of laughter. “You great, 
helpless brute!” 

He gazed at her villainously. 

“Swear!” he mumbled. 
twill be worse for you!” 

Her laughter renewed itself. Tears of 
laughter ran down her wild, working face. 

“T laugh—” she stammered; “I laugh— 
because you think it could be—worse for 
me ‘ 

He stood balked, humiliated, before this 
fierce laughter. Then cunning flashed into 
his look of sheer thwarted beast. 

“Pll tame you—catamount!” he said, 
and, laughing himself now, turned and 
rushed from the room. A throe of intuition 
gripped her. Bobby! He was going to 
wreak his spite against her on her boy. She 
was after him like the wind. But not fast 
enough—not fast enough. Just before her 

just out of reach—as in a nightmare, 
he was leaping up the steps, three at a 
time. 

The nursery was on the third floor. She 
had put the child there because it was the 
sunniest room in the house. It had two 
large windows, each with a little balcony 
before it. Yes; it was the nursery he was 
making for. She was just in time to see him 
plungein. The light door clapped to behind 
him without latching. She fell against it. 
As she did-so, she heard Rosa scream. At 
the same instant she saw! He was out on 
the light wooden balcony before the west 
window—with the child, grasped by its mid- 
dle, in both hands. Then the great arms 
straightened. He was holding the boy out 
in the blinding sunshine—out in the empty 
air—above a drop of thirty feet sheer to the 
gravel drive below. She saw this red as 
though bathed with blood. The Italian 
woman had cast herself prone on the floor. 
She tore at her hair in a sort of fit. Sophy 
stood congealed. Even her eyes seemed 
stiffening. Her breath stopped—her heart. 
She saw the boy begin to writhe. Then her 
heart writhed in her, but she stood fast. Was 
the boy screaming? Deafness seemed to 
have smitten her. She could see the piteous 
round of the little mouth—wide open—but 
no sound reached her. 


“*Swear—or 
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Over his shoulder the madman flung 
with a laugh, 

“Perhaps now you'll do as I tell you!” 

She heard a “Yes” go from her. It 
seemed like some faint, winged thing, flut- 
tering from her mouth toward him. She was 
afraid it would not reach him. She sent 
another—-another—“‘ Yes! Yes!” 

“You swear it?” 

“Ves!?? 

“Never to see that little cur again?” 

“Yes!” 

“Then here’s ‘the pledge of love,’”’ he 
chuckled. He strode back and dropped the 
boy into her arms. 

But the next instant, his face sobered 
into a scared look. The child was in 
spasms. 

“T say,” muttered the frightened man, 
“T’ve gone it a bit too thick—eh?”’ 

She was gazing with blind eyes at her 
boy. All her face looked blind. She had 
sunk down on the fioor with him. There 
was a dreadful, dulled, yet crazed look in 
the very way she held the jerking body. 
She kept whispering: ‘‘A doctor! A doctor! 
A doctor!” Neither she nor Chesney no- 
ticed the appalled group that had gathered 


at the nursery door, drawn there by Rosa’s 
scream—Luigi, Maria, Tilda; the gardener’s 


boy, Tibaldo. Rosa, now sitting up on the 
tiled floor, muttered and sobbed senselessly. 
She had lost her wits for a few moments, 
from sheer terror. 

But when Sophy began her monotonous 
croak of ‘‘A doctor! A doctor!” this group 
vanished as by magic—all save Tilda, who 
came and crouched down by her mistress, 
helping her hold the struggling child. And 
all at once, Chesney, too, dashed from the 
room. When he reached the terrace, he saw 
Luigi, like a little black hare, scudding 
toward the boat-landing. At his heels ran 
Tibaldo and the two women. The huge 
man, in his day the fastest runner in Eng- 
land, overtook them in a few bounds. Now 
his head was clear. Now he knew what was 
needed and exactly how to get it. He 
leaped into the launch, Luigi after him. 
Within eight minutes they were at Intra. 
Claudio Mora, an intelligent young doctor 
from Turin, returned with them. 
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Mora succeeded in checking the boy’s 
spasms, but was much relieved when Sophy 
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asked to have Cesare Carmenis in consulta- 
tion. There were things about the case 
that he could not understand. He said so 
frankly. That such a robust, sunburnt 
little fellow, past the age for teething, should 
have convulsions baffled him. Carmenis 
arrived at five o’clock. To him, Sophy told 
the whole truth. He was a quiet, gray man 
of about sixty whose own life had been 
tragic. The comprehension of dominated 
sorrow was in his face. Sophy felt that she 
could trust him. She could not have spoken 
to Mora. He was too young—and he was 
still encased in the hard shell of happiness. 
She could not have laid the wound of her life 
bare to him as she did to this quiet, sad-eyed 
man, whose only son was a cripple born and 
whose wife had left him for a singer. 

After hearing her, Carmenis released his 
young confrére from further responsibility. 
He would stay himself that night, he said. 

Bobby was very ill for some days. He 
had fever and was delirious. Sophy never 
left the nursery. Her meals, which she 
scarcely touched, were served there. Car- 
menis stayed with her till the crisis was past, 
being taken to and fro between Stresa and 
the villa during the day in the Norma, as 
the launch from Taroni’s was called. 

Chesney avoided being alone with the 
doctor. He had his meals served at differ- 
ent hours, also in his room, for the most 
part. When he could not avoid meeting 
Carmenis, he would halt awkwardly for a 
moment, and say, “Little chap going on 
well?” or, ‘Don’t let Mrs. Chesney break 
down, will you?” or some such common- 
place. He had slipped into the way of tak- 
ing morphia pretty regularly ever since that 
fatal afternoon. To face the prospect of 
Bobby’s possible death with clear, un- 
drugged mind was too much for him. And 
Sophy would not see him—had sent him a 
sealed line, as soon as she could command 
herself enough to write, saying that she 
would not. ‘Donot try to see me,” she had 
written; “‘it is all I ask of you.” 

It was the fourth day of Bobby’s illness. 
The late-September evening was as warm 
as August. Chesney lay on his bed in the 
darkness, his hands under his head, staring 
out at the onyx wall of the Sasso di Ferro 
that rose against a sky pricked with stars. 
He was not undressed. He felt dead tired, 
soul and mind and body, and he had 
just taken his evening dose of morphia. 
He was so tired that he was not even 
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thinking his own thoughts. Emile Ver- 
haeren was thinking for him—Verhaeren, 
the one poet that he had ever really cared 
for. The great Belgian’s volcanic and al- 
most demoniacally virile imagination had 
appealed to him from the first as no other 
had ever done. His own tempestuous, re- 
bellious, intolerant nature echoed to these 
trumpets of anguish and defiance and 
exultation. Spirit writhing in the blast- 
furnace of untempered and primordial sen- 
suality, the distorted religious instinct eas- 
ing its throes with supernal blasphemies, a 
dark Prometheus thrusting with his defiant 
torch at the eye-torrents of the God from 
whom he had filched it—these things 
stirred him to the very depths. And, to- 
night, it was as if Verhaeren had written for 
him and him alone. Who but he and Ver- 
haeren had ever felt what these words ex- 
pressed?—these words that thundered and 
howled through his mind, translating him- 
self to himself with such appalling fitness: 
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Dites, suis-je seul avec mon ame, 
Mon dame, hélas! maison d’ébéene, 
Ou s’est fendu sans bruit, un soir, 
Le grand miroir de mon es poir? 


And again: 


Aurai-j’ enfin Vatroce joie 

De voir, nuits apres nuits, comme une proie, 
La démence attaquer mon cerveau, 

Et détraqué, malade, sorti de la prison 

Et des travaux forcés de sa raison, 
Dappareiller vers un lointain nouveau? 


He lay there thinking through the terri- 
ble, implacable mind of Verhaeren until 


Then a foot on the stair roused 
him—Sophy’s! Was the boy worse? Was 
he dying, perhaps? He leaped to the door, 
jerked it open. His haggard, drug-ravaged 
face stared out between the cheap yellow 
wood of the newel post and the door. 
Sophy was coming down the stairs opposite. 
She looked like a sleep-walker in her long, 
white dressing-gown, with eyes fixed before 
her. She looked straight at him, but her face 
was blank of recognition. 

“Sophy!” he muttered. There was an- 
guish in his hoarse voice. “Sophy!” 

For all response, she leaned over the 
banister. 

“Dottore! Dottore!”” she called. 

“Vengo—vengo, signora,” came at once 
the reply of Carmenis. As soon as he an- 
swered, she turned and ran fleetly up the 


midnight. 
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stairs again. She had not even glanced 
toward Chesney. Then Carmenis went by, 
also very quickly. Chesney wanted to ask 
what it was—he could not speak. Later, 
he waylaid the doctor coming back. Yes; 
the boy was conscious again. He would 
live. The crisis was past. Chesney hung 
so heavily on the door that it swung back 
a little with him. 

“Can I do anything for you, signore?” 
said Carmenis, hesitating. 

“No, thanks—the—shock!’’ Chesney 
mumbled. He retreated, closing the door. 
Carmenis stood a second looking at the 
closed door. Then he passed on to his own 
room. The next day he said to Sophy, 

“Signora, now that the little one is out 
of danger, I feel that I must speak to you 
about your husband.” 

He saw her grow rigid. 

“‘ Signora,”’ he pursued very gently, ‘‘one 
forgives much to illness. Your husband is 
an ill man, signora.” He saw her eyes 
waver, but her nostrils were still set. 

“You have been kind enough to trust 
me with your confidence, signora,”’ Car- 
menis went on, in his flat, gentle voice, 
“and so I feel it my duty to speak.”’ 

“Yes,” said Sophy mechanically. Car- 
menis looked at her with that tender pity 
which, from the wise eyes of a kindly priest 
or physician, does not hurt. She braced 
herself to meet what was coming. 

“Then, signora,” said Carmenis, “I will 
remind you that your husband came to me 
two weeks ago to consult me about a severe 
attack of sciatica. He asked for a pallia- 
tive. I told him that I knew of none save 
opium—morphia—that I did not give it 
except in extreme cases. Now, signora, 
from what you have told me—about the 
unfortunate habit that your husband has 
only lately escaped from— You will par- 
don my perfect frankness, signora a 

He hesitated, and Sophy said, in a hard, 
clear voice, 

“Do you mean that my husband is tak- 
ing morphia again?”’ 

“T fear so, signora.” 

Sophy sat looking down at her hand, 
which she clenched and unclenched as it 
lay on her knee. 

“Yes; I think it’s very likely,” she said, 
at last, still in that hard, resonant voice. 

Carmenis was silent for a time, then, 

“T think your husband has suffered much 
for what he did the other day, signora.” 
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Sophy’s face flamed. Her eyes glittered. 

“Don’t speak of it—don’t speak of it!” 
she cried, as though suffocating. 

Again Carmenis waited. 

“Forgive me, signora,” he then said, “but 
I must tell you that I think this is a crisis 
for your husband as well as for your son.” 

Sophy turned suddenly and hid her face 
against the back of her chair. The tired, 
kind eyes of Carmenis looked at the bent 
head compassionately. He said, 

“T think—as a physician—if you could 
go to him—gently—he would .confess and 
try once more to—to be what you would 
have him be, signora.” 

Then Sophy broke down. 

“T can’t; oh, I can’t!” she sobbed. 
“You don’t know—I can’t bear even the 
memory of his face—his voice! How am I 
to go to him? I can’t; I can’t!” 

The little doctor’s face looked very worn 
as he sat watching her, while she clung to 
the big, ugly chair as to a rock of refuge, 
clutching it with her white hands, staining 
its gay chintz cover with her tears. Sud- 
denly he rose and went over to her. 

“ Bambina—bambina,” he said tenderly, 
“when you have saved him, you will love 


him. We always love what we have saved.” 
He just touched her hair softly, once, as 

a father would have done. 
“‘Coraggio—coraggio,” he murmured, in 

his kind, faded voice. Then he left her. 


Chesney was filling his hypodermic 
syringe that evening, about seven, when 
there came a low knock at his door. He 
started, nearly dropping the instrument. 

‘“‘Who’s there?” he called sharply. He 
felt the need of this dose that he was pre- 
paring in every nerve—so soon does the 
tyrant morphia assert its sway. He was 
transfixed to hear Sophy’s voice reply, 

“Tt’s I, Cecil.” 

Hurriedly, his hands shaking as with 
ague, he bundled everything into a drawer 
and closed it. Then he went to the door. 
He stood with it in his hand, staring at her 
as though just waked. 

“May I come in?” she said, very low. 
“T—I want to talk with you.” 

He was still too overcome to speak. 
Silently he stepped aside. 

She entered quickly, her head a little 
bent, her hands clasped nervously in front 
of her. The weather was still very warm. 
She had come from the nursery, and wore a 
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long peignoir of white India muslin. The 
soft, straight folds made her seem taller 
than ever. 

“Will you sit here?” asked Chesney. 
His voice shook. 

“Thanks!” she murmured, and took the 
chair that he pushed forward. 

She didn’t seem able to say what she had 
come for. He felt forced to speak. 

“Ts—is Bobby all right?”’ he faltered. 

The color streamed across her cheek at 
these words, as though he had struck her. 

“Forgive me,” he said humbly; “I—I 
really care, you know.” 

“He is better,’’ she managed to reply. 
Her lips moved stiffly. Then she lifted her 
head with a sort of desperation of resolve. 
Her eyes fixed on his. ‘‘Cecil,” she said, 
““T’ve come—one last time—” she broke off, 
paling, then went on—“‘this one last time,” 
she repeated, ‘‘to see if you—if we—if to- 
gether—” Again words failed her. Looking 
firmly at him, she ended more quietly. “I’ve 
come to beg you to tell me the truth.” 

He could scarcely have grown paler, but 
his head drooped. 

“Well,” she whispered finally, “will you? 
It’s our last—last chance.” 

With difficulty he articulated, 

“Try me.” 

“Then,” she went on, after a slight pause, 
“are you—taking morphine again?” 

There was no pause before his answer. 

“Ves,” he said, his face still drooped 
away from her. 

She caught one hand to her breast. She 
could not believe her own ears. Had he 
said, “Yes” at once—simply—outright 
like that, to such a question? Something 
fine and brave in her throbbed response to 
that unequivocal “ Yes.” 

“‘Cecil—” she said. All at once he tossed 
up his hands to his bent face. 

“O my God,” he said, “‘my God! Don’t 
be kind to me—don’t be kind!” And dread- 
ful sobs began heaving through him. 

““Oh—poor Cecil!” came from her in a 
gasp. And then he fell forward on his knees 
before her, his face in her lap, his hands grasp- 
ing the soft folds of her gown. As if torn 
up by bloody roots came the great sobs. 

“Sophy—God—Sophy—I’ve | suffered— 
I’ve suffered! If he’d died—yes—one 
shot—yes—one ‘a 

And his passion of grief, torrential as 
his passion of love, flooded her, shook her 
with its cyclonic abandonment, until she 
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seemed one flesh with him in this unmeas- 
ured tragedy of wild remorse. 

Through her thin gown she felt his tears 
soak to her very skin, a hot chrism baptizing 
her, once more his in this terrific rite of sor- 
row. She bent over him, her hands upon 
his head, her own tears falling. 
“No—no!” she pleaded. “No—no, 
Cecil! Don’t—don’t despair like this. We 
will begin again. The truth—you have told 
thetruth—” She began to sob herself now. 
“And the truth shall make you free—the 
truth shall make you free, dear!” . 

Now she had his head against her breast 
—her cheek pressed down on it. As she 
held Bobby to comfort him when he was 
frightened, so she held the great man. He 
was afraid now—afraid of himself—like a 
child. Close she held him to comfort him— 
close—close 
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Tuat night they talked things over 
quietly. Sophy was very gentle with hin— 
almost incredibly generous, he thought. 
With his permission, she consulted Car- 
menis about the amount of morphia that 


he ought to have, to “tail off’’—as he said 
humbly—in order to get him back to Eng- 
land without too much discomfort from the 
sciatic pains and the sudden snapping of 
the habit he had formed again—albeit to 


such a moderate extent. Carmenis gave 
his opinion, and Sophy undertook to give 
her husband the properly diminished doses. 
Chesney was almost pathetically humble. 
It hurt her in some subtle nerve to see the 
big, domineering man so subdued, so tim- 
idly anxious to conciliate her, to redeem 
himself in her opinion. It was beyond 
doubt that he had suffered excruciatingly 
over the boy’s illness and his part in it. 

“The little chap won’t be able to bear the 
sight of me, I suppose,” he had ventured 
once; and she saw his lips quiver. 

She felt a submerging pity for him. 

“Leave that to me,” she answered gently. 

Another thing that proved to her the 
depth of his self-humiliation and genuine 
regret was the fact that he wished to apolo- 
gize to Amaldi. 

“T shall tell him the brute fact,” he said, 
“that I was drunk with that grappa stuff. 
He can accept my apology or not, as he 
chooses.”” He wrote the note of apology 
the morning after their talk. 
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“Shall I post it or send it by Luigi?” he 
asked. Sophy thought a moment; then 
she said: 

“We are leaving Wednesday, and I 
ought to see the marchesa before I go. Let 
me take it. I can leave it with her.” 

“Do,” he said, giving her the letter; then 
he took her hand in both his. “Thanks, 
Sophy,” he added, under his breath. Thus 
they made pax over that hideous incident 
with Amaldi. 

Sophy started for Le Vigne about ten 
o’clock. She took Luigi with her to run 
the Norma; he was, fortunately, cleverer 
as a mechanician than as a valet. The sky 
was colored like blue morning-glories, and 
the lake was like gentian. But the beauty 
of the day seemed cruel to Sophy. It was 
like the laughter of water in sunlight above 
the place where a ship has foundered. Car- 
menis had happened to mention the fact 
that Amaldi was in Milan, else she could 
not have gone for that farewell visit, oner- 
ous as she felt it to be. 

And, even as it was, she shrank from see- 
ing the marchesa. Had Amaldi told her? 
Her cheek tingled shame at the thought. 
But the next instant she felt that she knew 
him better than that. No; he would not 
have told anyone of that scene which had 
been so degrading for her. 

But when she reached Le Vigne she 
found that the marchesa had gone to Bel- 
girate for the day. Old Carlotto seemed 
deeply sorry for her disappointment. 

“What a pity, signoral—what a pity!” 
he kept saying. The signora marchesa would 
be so sad, so very sad to miss the signora. 
Then he brightened up. “But the marche- 
sino is here, signora!” he exclaimed. ‘The 
marchesino is very busy in his study—but 
he would wish me to disturb him on such an 
occasion. He will know how to find the 
signora marchesa.” 

Sophy had started for the landing-place 
again in real panic. She even forgot to 
leave Cecil’s letter with the old butler. 

“No—no; don’t disturb the marchese,” 
she called back. “I desire you not to do 
it!” 

As she was speaking, Carlotto, who was 
following her as fast as his bent legs would 
amble, called out, 

“But—here’s the marchesino, signora!” 

She hurried on, her head bent, the letter 
in the pocket of her gown seeming to 
scorch her. Amaldi overtook her just 
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before she reached the launch. They mur- 
mured vague greetings. Both were very 
pale. A trembling had seized Sophy. She 
was not of those who faint easily; yet 
everything grew dim before her in that mo- 
ment. 

“You are tired,” he said, speaking with 
an effort. “There is a seat here—among 
these ilex shrubs. You must rest a mo- 
ment.” 

Walking giddily along the unstable, slid- 


ing earth, she allowed him to guide her to the . 


old stone seat on the south terrace. Amaldi 
helped her to the seat and then went over 
to and leaned upon the balustrade. 

The faintness passed, and Sophy sat 
thinking feverishly how she should act. 
The directness of her nature guided her. 
She drew the letter from her pocket and, 
rising, went toward Amaldi. He turned 
when he heard her footstep. As he turned, 
she stopped, holding out the letter to him. 

“‘ Warchese,” she said, low but firm, “I 
had meant to leave this letter with your 
mother. I was told you were in Milan. 
It—it is from—my husband. Wait!” she 
cried, almost imperiously, as she saw the 
recoil of his whole figure. ‘‘ You must lis- 
ten—you must understand! He—my hus- 
band—has been very ill. This—this letter 
is an apology, marchese—to you.” 

Amaldi bowed formally and took the letter. 
His face was inscrutable. He started to put 
the envelop, unopened, into his pocket. 
Sophy, flushing deeply, murmured, 

““Won’t you even read it?” 

Amaldi bowed again. 

“There is no need,” he said. “An apol- 
ogy offered in this manner’’—his tone was 
rather bitter—“I accept without reading.” 

Sophy stood silent; then her head went 
down a little. 

“T—I thank you!” she whispered. 

- A quick change came over Amaldi’s face, 
but Sophy was looking down on the flagged 
walk and did not see it. 

“Do you go soon, now?” he asked. 

“Ves—on .Wednesday.”’ 

“Do not forget us—entirely.”’ 

“c No.”’ 

“You will not be forgotten.” 

There was in his voice such an intensity 
of pain with difficulty subdued that the 
trembling seized her again, despite all her 
will. He continued. 

“This is farewell—is it not?” he said. 
She could not control her voice to answer. 


She moved her head in assent, her eyes still 
downcast. ‘‘Then,” said Amaldi, “will 
you not look at me—to say farewell?” 

She lifted her eyes to his; it cost her 
much to lift them. But she looked up as 
he had desired, and it was into his bared 
soul that she looked. There was an in- 
stant’s silence; then he spoke. 

“Tt is my whole life that goes with you.” 

She stood gazing at him as though spell- 
bound; then she half lifted her hands like 
a suppliant. She was as white as her gown. 
But the flood-gates were open now. Neither 
of them could stay the flood. 

“Yes,” he went on; “I love you. I’ve 
loved you from the first—with all my soul, 
with all my life. Do you understand?” 

He took a step toward her. They were 
both trembling now. 

“Tf you would trust me—if you would 
let me shield you—with my whole life, with 
my love, with love that is worship!” 

She found her voice at last, and cried out 
to him, as if for mercy. 

“No, Amaldi, no! Oh, I implore you— 
stop! It can’t be; it can’t be!” 

He wheeled where he stood, so that his 
face was hidden from her. It was the in- 
stinctive movement of the body that seeks 
to hide the bared soul. A moment passed. 
Then she said brokenly, 

“T must go now; I must go back.” 

Now he turned to her again. 

“You will go back?” he stammered. 
“You will go back to that—that mino- 
taur?”’ His teeth ground on the word. It 
was terrible to see the man, usually so still, 
so self-controlled, stripped of all reserve. 

“T must—I must—for my boy’s sake. 
Ah, don’t look at me with such eyes! I 
can’t bear your face—so different!” 

She trembled still more violently, put up 
her hand to shut out the ghastly, devastated 
look of his face. 

“You goback? You goback to him?” he 
kept muttering. ‘‘Cheorrore! Che orrore!” 
All at once he gripped himself. He said, 
in a strange, level tone: “There is nothing 
I can do, then. I would give my life; yet 
there is nothing—no way that I can serve 
you?” 

“‘Amaldi—Amaldi!” she murmured. She 
caught his hand in both her own. ‘Oh, for- 
give me,” she said; ‘“‘dear, dear Amaldi, 
forgive me!” 

He bent and kissed the hands that clasped 
his. And he answered, 
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“There is nothing to forgive.” 

It seemed to Sophy afterward, when she 
came more to her usual self out there on 
the glee of blue waters, far from Le Vigne, 
that they two had been like actors moving 
through some pantomime during those last 
moments. In silence they had walked to- 
gether to the landing-place; in silence he 
had assisted her into the Norma; in silence 
she had sat watching Luigi start the engine. 
No other farewell had passed between them. 


They could not leave on Wednesday, as 
they had expected. Bobby’s fever had cul- 
minated in a sharp attack of jaundice—the 
result of fright, Carmenis told her. But 
the little fellow recovered rapidly. Only 
his nerves seemed still taut from the shock. 
He would shriek out wildly in his sleep, and 
no one but his mother could soothe these 
paroxysms of terror. As he grew stronger, 
she began to pursue with him the course of 
which she had hinted to Chesney. 

“My darling,” she would coax, “dada 
was only showing you how strong he was— 
how safe he could hold you. Why, dada 
wouldn’t hurt his little boy for all the world! 
He’s so strong, so strong! He couldn’t let 
Bobby fall. Don’t you see, sweetheart?” 

Thus she would coax him by the hour. 
At last it seemed to “‘seep”’ into his little 
brain. ‘Dada so st’ong,” he would repeat. 
“‘Dada show Bobby ’ow st’ong. Good dada 
—not dwop Bobby.” 

At last, Sophy ventured to ask one day: 

“Don’t you want to see poor dada? He’s 
so afraid his little boy doesn’t love him any 
more?” But Bobby began to tremble. 

“Dada so st’ong,” he pleaded, clinging 
hard to Sophy’s breast. At last, however, 
he consented to let his father come. 

Chesney entered, hesitating—stood near 
the door. Sophy, who had her arm about 
Bobby as he lay against the pillows in his 
crib, beckoned him to come forward. 

“Now, now, my little man—my brave 
little man,” she murmured in the child’s 
ear, her cheek to his, encouraging, soothing 
him. Chesney came and got awkwardly on 
his knees beside the crib. He felt thankful 
to make himself smaller in the boy’s eyes. 
Timidly he ventured to steal one of his 
great hands toward the little fist clutched in 
Sophy’s laces. 

“How are you, little man?” he said, 
“gentling”’ his voice as to some shy animal. 
“Won’t you say, ‘How d’ye do,’ to dada?” 


The boy, trying so hard to “be a man,” 
regarded him with wide eyes and the most 
touching, wavering smile of courage on the 
verge of tears. Then he looked with desper- 
ate appeal up at his mother. 

“Dada too st’ong,” he said. ‘Bobby so 
little——” 

Chesney put down his face upon the crib 
and wept. 
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Bospy’s attack of jaundice was soon over. 
By the following Monday, he was quite fit 
to travel, Carmenis said. 

They were going first to London, where 
Chesney would put himself again in Car- 
few’s hands; then Sophy was to take a cot- 
tage in the Isle of Wight, near Lady Crewe. 

Physically, Chesney was much better. 
Carmenis had succeeded in routing the sci- 
atica. A strong tonic had somewhat re- 
stored his appetite. Altogether, he felt more 
fit than he had believed possible under the 
circumstances. At first, Carmenis had 
wanted him totake hot hip-baths mixed with 
sea salt. But here Chesney rebelled. He 
loathed hot baths. He demanded either a 
quick, cold tub in the morning or else his 
usual swim in the lake. Carmenis and he 
tussled for some hours over this question. 
Finally, it was agreed by the physician that, 
as this September was such an unusually 
warm one, Chesney might have a very 
short swim during the hottest hours of the 
morning, then, after drying himself, lie and 
bake in the sun on the scorching pebbles of 
the shore. Late in the season as it was, he 
acquired the most beautifully toned ma- 
hogany-brown back and chest. He was 
boyishly proud of this. 

“The old boy’ll think he’s got a nigger 
chief to monkey with this time—eh, what?” 
he asked Sophy, turning about before her 
in his short bathing-trunks that she might 
see the full glory of his sunburnt torso. 
She smiled approval, saying that to her he 
looked more like a well-roasted turkey than 
a “nigger.” And she thought what a boy 
the big man was at heart. It seemed pa- 
thetic and strange and very nice to her, all 
at the same time, that he could take such 
pleasure in such a thing after all that had 
passed. 

Sunday evening she spent in having the 
last things packed away. The dismantled 
villa looked the picture of sordid cheerless- 
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ness. Scraps of paper and straw from the 
packing strewed the puncheon floors. From 
the whitewashed walls glared again the 
gaudy religious oleographs that she had re- 
moved on her arrival. Lamps and candle- 
sticks, all but the rusty japanned tin ones 
leased with the villa, had disappeared. They 
dined by one virulent jet of acetylene gas, 
blazing in an iron loop from the middle of 
the ceiling. The crockery, also leased with 
Villa Clelia, was brown and broken; the 
cheap plated knives and forks left black 
stains on their hands. It was a dolorous 
meal, despite the glowing mound of yellow 
chrysanthemums with which Sophy had 
sought to enliven it. 

“By George, this 7s funereal!’”’ Chesney 
could not refrain from exclaiming, as Luigi 
set a heavy cup of nicked earthenware 
before him, full of Maria’s ink-black coffee. 
“Two more meals like this—is it? Well, 
they'll give me melancholia.” 

“We needn’t have two more,” Sophy con- 
soled him. “I’ve thought it out already. 
To-morrow morning we can breakfast on 
the terrace. Then we can go to the Hétel 
Ghiffa for luncheon. Our boat doesn’t 
leave until three.” He looked at her with 
cordial appreciation. 

“Clever girl—so we can!” he said. 
“Never crossed my porridge-brain. But 
I say”—his face fell—“what about my 
swim and sun-bath? It’ll be the last, you 
know. I confess I’m rather keen on it, and 
I can’t go in until noon. That would cut 
me short—lunching at Ghiffa, I mean.” 

“But there’s a capital bathing-shore at 
the hotel,’’ she reminded him. 

He was delighted with this solution, so, 
about eleven o’clock next morning, they 
sauntered together along the white high- 
road to Ghiffa. The smaller luggage had 
already been sent to the hotel. Luigi was 
in charge of the rest. Bobby, Rosa, and 
Tilda had gone ahead in a carozella. The 
day was very mild. 

“You will have a glorious swim,” she 
said, looking at the lake. 

“Ves,” answered Chesney; “I’m in luck 
to have a sunny day for my last swim.” 

“Yes,” she assented dreamily; “rain 
isn’t becoming to Italy. She’s like a beau- 
tiful woman who doesn’t know how to cry.” 

“Sophy, how feminine! Do you know 
how to cry, pray?” 

‘‘No; I haven’t the knack at all.”’ She 
laughed a little. “I make horrid faces.” 
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“Poor lass!”’ he said, in his abrupt way, 
suddenly gripped by this idea of her grim- 
acing under sorrow. He had given her such 
a lot of it—by George! He grasped her 
hand with a quick gesture and frown of 
pain, drawing it through his arm. 

“Tt’s to be a clean slate, my girl!” he 
said, looking down at her. He felt the 
slight fingers pinch into his arm. 

“Yes,” she said, “yes, Cecil.”” But she 
looked in front cf her—far in front of her— 
drawing her long lashes together as though 
the dazzle of the white road and clouds and 
walls along the way hurt her eyes. 

Chesney fought off a great fog of depres- 
sion that seemed suddenly to belly down on 
him. 

“Cheerly! Cheerly!” he cried, putting a 
bluff note into his voice that he was far 
from feeling. ‘“‘What’s it the old chap in 
‘The Tempest’ says? ‘Heigh, my hearts! 
Cheerly, cheerly, my hearts!’ That’s the 
‘barbaric yawp’ for us, Sophy lass—eh? 
Don’t you feel it so?” 

“Ves; I do—I do, Cecil,” she responded 
eagerly. Her gray eyes looked up at him 
now. The bright bravery of her face gave 
him another pang. He was glad that their 
next step brought them to the little Hétel 
Ghiffa. Sophy ran up to see how Bobby 
was faring in the rooms that she had taken 
till the hour for leaving. She found him 
clamoring to go down and “‘p’ay ball wiv 
mens” in the garlen. A game of boccia was 
going on there. She sent him down with 
Rosa to look on. Then she went out again 
to find Cecil. He met her at the door of 
the second bedroom. When he saw her, he 
stepped back into the room and signed her 
tocome. He reached out and shut the door 
behind her. 

“Sophy,” he said, “‘don’t think me a sen- 
timental ass—but you’ve never told me— 
in so many words—that—well—that you 
forgive me.” 

He was gazing at her hungrily, with a 
look half shamed, half determined. She 
went straight to him and put her arms 
around him. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry, so sorry that I’ve let 
you feel the need of words!” she said. ‘ But, 
if you want them, I’ll say them over and 
over 7 

““No”—he stopped her—“I don’t want 
them—now. Will you?” His arms held 
her painfully close. She turned her face to 
him and he kissed her—almost shyly. Her 
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eyes stung. She put up her hand and 
pressed his cheek to hers. 

“Now I'll go order our luncheon,” she 
said gaily. 

But he knew well that there was no 
gaiety in her heart. And he got out his 
bathing-trunks and took his bath-sheet on 
hisarm. Lines from Verhaeren began again 
to haunt him. 


Je mhabille des logues de mes jours 
Et le baton de mon orgeuil il plie, 

Mes pieds dites comme ils sont lourds 

De me porter, de me trainer toujours 
Au long du siécle de ma vie. 

Down to the sparkling hem of the lake, 
the somber voice accompanied him. He 
stood in a sort of muse, his bare feet winc- 
ing from the hot pebbles. Then he flung 
himself forward into the glittering blue and 
began to swim. After all, it was good to 
be alive, no matter what the odds. Per- 
haps the knowledge that this was his last 
swim for many months whetted his appre- 
ciation, but he had never felt more jocund 
a delight in the elastic clasp and purl of 
living water upon his naked. flesh. 


Sophy went out on the little terrace be- 
fore the hotel to wait for his return. She 
had ordered luncheon served there, and a 
waiter was already throwing a fresh table- 
cloth over one of the iron tables. A late 
tea-rose nodded from the terrace railing in 
the languid wind. She went and leaned near 
it, watching her husband’s splendid figure 
against the flickering, sunlit blue, before he 
plunged forward for his swim. The late, 
wistful rose, its petals slightly shriveled at 
the edges, kept tapping softly against her 
hand. She stroked it lightly with her fin- 
ger-tips. If people had not been looking, 
she would have drawn it to her lips. The 
padrone bustled up. 

“Con permesso—con permesso, signora,”’ 
he smiled, unctuously affable. And, with 
a table-knife, he detached the rose and pre- 
sented it, bowing low. 

“Grazie!” murmured Sophy. She was 
sorry that the poor, passée rose had been 
beheaded for her, but very kindly she fast- 
ened it in her belt. Then, leaning on the 
low railing,she watched the fine rhythm 
of Cecil’s arm, as it rose and fell, shearing 
the blue water. . He was only a few yards 
from shore. He swam in a big semicircle. 
Now he was returning—she was glad he was 
coming back. But now he seemed to have 


stopped swimming—ah!—he was treading 
water. She felt a little vexed with him for 
lingering—but, then, she realized that this 
was to be his last free, vigorous pleasure for 
so long. Still, he really should be coming 
back. She stood up and called him: 

“Cecil! Do come out!” 

She could see his face plainly. All at 
once she gave a startled movement. He 
was answering her with grimaces—frightful 
grimaces. She knew his sardonic ideas of 
“‘fun,’”’ but this struck her as unnatural. 

“Don’t—don’t!” she cried to him. 

The padrone had approached again. 

“Tl signore ama scherzare” (The gentle- 
man likes fun), he observed smiling. Sophy 
did not hear him. Half frightened, half 
indignant, she was staring at the grimacing 
face. Suddenly Cecil went under. 

“Che Ercole!” (What a Hercules) ob- 
served the padrone admiringly. 

But she was holding her breath with the 
man under water. It seemed to her as 
though he would never come up again. 
Then she saw him. And still he made those 
odious grimaces. But now he called some- 
thing. What was it? Her heart checked. 
It seemed to her that he cried, “‘Help!” and, 
as he cried it, he went under the second time. 
All at once the padrone gave a howl of terror. 

“He’s drowning! He’s drowning!” 
screamed the man. 

In an instant, the terrace swarmed with 
shouting people. Sophy rushed blindly for 
the shore. The crowd pressed after her. 
The water for yards out was horribly smooth. 
No object broke its surface. 

“Help! Help!” Sophy cried, strangling. 
She looked for men to plunge at once into 
the lake. Not one did so. A voice called: 
“A chair! Throw him a chair!” She 
dashed knee-deep into the water. Some 
one dragged her back. She was struggling 
with two cowards who dragged her back 
from that smooth, tranquil expanse under 
which Cecil was suffocating. A woman 
threw her arms around her. She fought 
wildly against the heaving, enveloping 
breast of this woman. 

““Cowards!”’ she cried. The Italian word 
came to her. ‘“Vigliacchi! Vigliacchi!” 
she raged at them, beating the woman’s 
heavy breast with her hands. Her hands 
plunged deep into its warm pulp. The 
woman let her go, but a man caught her 
arms from behind. In her struggles, her 
long hair came loose and blew back in the 
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man’s face, blinding him. Still he grasped 
her stoutly, though his face was covered 
with her thick hair, and her frantic move- 
ments dragged him, inch by inch, toward 
the water that he dreaded. Now there was 
a chair floating on it—a little yellow chair 
that bobbed drolly with the motion of the 
bright wavelets. And still people shouted 
and ran to and fro along the edge of the 
water, like terriers wildly excited over a 
flung stick which they are afraid to plunge 
in after and fetch. One or two had rushed 
off toward Ghifia, still shouting and gesticu- 
lating. Boats had put out from the village. 
The men in the boats shouted and gesticu- 
lated also. When they reached the spot 
where Chesney had gone down, they leaned 
over, gazing into the water. They rowed 
back and forth—stopping every now and 
then to gaze into the water. Suddenly 
there rose acry: ‘‘There he is! See!” But 
no one went overboard. It seemed to 
Sophy that her heart would burst her 
bosom. She tried to find some terrible 
word that would rouse them to manhood. 
But even her voice failed her. 

Then, suddenly, a figure came running, 
bounding. ‘“‘Where? Where?” it called, 
as it pelted down the terrace steps. It was 
Peppin, Amaldi’s sailor, bare-armed and 
barelegged in blue singlet and canvas trous- 
ers, rolled to the knee. 

Sophy’s haggard, bloodshot eyes fixed 
on the half-naked sailor as though he had 
been God. The little crowd on shore bris- 
tled with pointing arms. ‘Out there! Just 
there!” they called in unison. 

Sophy tried to cry, “Save him!” to Pep- 
pin, but her voice only croaked harshly in 
her throat. He did not even hear her. He 
had thrown his whole seaman’s conscious- 
ness ahead into that clear yet impenetrable 
water. Even as she tried to call to him, his 
body, flashing obedience to his thought, 
shot into the lake with the curved bound of 
a dolphin. The water leaped up about him 
as in applause. Here, at last, was a man! 

Sophy stood still enough now. There 
was no need to hold her. She stood as 
though her soul had gone from her and en- 
tered the body of the sailor, who was swim- 
ming strong and straight for the point 
where Cecil had gone down. 

The padrone, who had seemed paralyzed 
until now, came as suddenly to life as Sophy 
had turned to stone. 

“The doctor!’ he shouted imperiously. 
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Now Peppin had reached the spot about 
which the boats were gathered. He trod 
water with head bent low, peering intently 
into the blue depths. The boats hung near. 
The boatmen shouted more than ever. 
They pointed downward. “There he is! 
There he is!” they cried eagerly. All at 
once the sailor dived. It was as if he turned 
a somersault in the water. His bare, wet 
legs flashed up into the sunshine. 

Long seconds went by—an eternity of 
minute-long seconds. Yet, through this 
horror of blank pause, wherein time seemed 
suspended—which might have been a day 
or an eon—Sophy stood waiting for Peppin 
to bring her husband back to her. She was 
sure that Peppin would not come back 
without him. The primordial woman in 
her had recognized primordial man in the 
stout sailor. The feminine at its limit 
waited, on the completion of virility. " What 
she could not do, Peppin was doing. So she 
waited, while cycles seemed to pass. She 
had lost her sense of time. 

A sudden roar went up—from the shore, 
from the waiting boats. The dark blob of 
Peppin’s head had appeared above water. 
But now the boats were closer. Arms 
reached out. He was caught, sustained by 
those eager arms—he and his burden. Ah, 
they were trying to lift what Peppin 
grasped into a boat! But that huge, flaccid 
body dragged the boat-edge over—down— 
down to the very water. A mass of clutch- 
ing hands grasped here—there. Now it 
was half over the edge, but the boat lay on 
its side. The great, naked body glistened 
white like a monstrous fish in the sunlight. 
Now—now—all together! Heu! 

There was another roar. Then the sailor 
was also hauled aboard. The boat pulled 
for shore. 
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Tuey lifted him out and laid him on the 
warm beach. The crowd stood aside, re- 
spectful and expectant. All eyes turned to 
Sophy. They were waiting for the thrilling 
moment when the stone image would spring 
to life, shriek, and cast itself upon her hus- 
band’s body. There was a hush as in a 
theater, just before the eagerly expected 
catastrophe breaks into a scream or dagger- 
stroke. But the moment failed of its zest. 
Slowly, as though moving in its sleep, the 
tall figure went over to the drowned man, 











knelt down beside 
him, laid a white 
hand on the drenched, 
sunburnt chest. Then 
she looked dully up at 
Peppin, who stood by, 

honest pity on his rough 

face, the water that 

streamed from his clothes 

making a little patter on 

the hot pebbles. 

“It doesn’t beat,” she said, 
in English, not heeding that 
the man could not understand 
her. “What will you do now?” 
she asked. And her eyes still gazed 
up at the sailor as though he had 
been God. 

The woman with the heavy breast that 
Sophy had struck in her frantic efforts to 
escape began to sob. The little yellow 
chair still bobbed up and down in the sun- 
light as some current bore it away. 

Peppin knelt down, too. He put his 
square, dark hand, with its broken nails 
and tattooed wrist, beside the white one. 
Then he sprang up and began fiercely talk- 
ing and gesticulating to the others. He 
was telling them that they must help him 
try to revive the scior. They shrank. It is 
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And she thought what a boy the 


big man was at heart 


not considered wise, on Lago Maggiore, to 
meddle with a drowned man before the 
civil authorities come on the scene. One 
may get involved in all sorts of unpleasant- 
ness. Peppin berated them roundly with 
good workaday oaths. He, too, called them 
vigliacchi. But though most of his angry 
dialect was but gibberish to Sophy, certain 
words she understood. And these words 
acted on her like an elixir of life. She sprang 
to her feet. 

“T will help you! Show me!” she cried. 
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“7! I!” she kept repeating, -striking her 
breast sharply to show him what she meant. 
She caught the sailor’s hand in hers and 
drew him toward Chesney. She pointed 
to the drowned man, and then to herself 
and Peppin. In her broken Italian, stam- 
mering with eagerness, she urged the sailor 
to let her help revive her husband. 

He understood, but he was at a loss. He 
knew that she could not assist in the vio- 
lent measures that were necessary. And as 
he stood there, at his wit’s end, a new cry 
went up: “‘J/ dottore! Il dottore!”’ 

The doctor, whose name was Morelli, 
had a way with him that Peppin thoroughly 
approved. He ordered the curious throng 
to keep back in so sharp a tone of authority 
that he was actually obeyed. Then he spoke 
to Sophy very gently but in the same au- 
thoritative manner. He told her that she 
must leave him to take at once the neces- 
sary measures for reviving her husband. 

“T implore you to return to the hotel, 
signora,” he said earnestly. ‘‘It will not be 
well for you to remain here.” 

Sophy rose at once, but her eyes fast- 
ened on Peppin’s face. 

“Will you stay with him, too?” she 
asked. 

“Si, si, sciora!”’ he answered eagerly. 

The padrone came up and offered her his 
arm. The fat, kind-hearted woman also 
came up, though her great bust still ached 
from Sophy’s frenzied blows. 

“Cara signora,’ she pleaded humbly, 
“allow me to accompany you.” 

Between the padrone and this kindly soul, 
Sophy went obediently back to the hotel. 

Tilda and Rosa had both gone for a walk 
with Bobby along the highroad. Tilda 
had missed one of the smaller bags, and 
wished to see if it had been left by mistake 
with Luigi. So the two women had gone 
back to Villa Clelia, and were there when 
the accident happened. Not until Morelli 
and Peppin had been at work together over 
Chesney for some twenty minutes did they 
return with Luigi, who, on hearing the ter- 
rible news, ran straight to help resuscitate 
his master. All the women in the hotel 
gathered round Rosa. She yielded Bobby 
to one of them, and began to sob and strike 
her breast and forehead in despair. 

Tilda, her round face blotched with pal- 
lor, went straight to her lady. She found 
Sophy standing by a window that over- 
looked the shore. 
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“Oh, m’m!” faltered the girl, beginning 
to tremble. ‘May I stay with you?” 

“No; please,” said her mistress, with- 
out turning. The girl went out obediently 
and sat crouched in a chair near the door. 

And Sophy, all alone at her window in 
the bleak hotel bedroom, stood and gazed 
at the little group on the beach, where 
Morelli, Peppin, and Luigi were striving 
to restore her husband to life. 

Up and down—up and down waved the 
massive arms, white and gleaming in the 
glare from sky and water. Another figure 
joined the group. Sophy recognized Ti- 
baldo, the gardener’s boy from Villa Clelia. 
The doctor said something, turning his head 
sharply. Then she saw Luigi turn back the 
blankets and Tibaldo take up a bottle that 
had been standing near. He poured stuff 
from this bottle into Luigi’s hands, then 
into his own. They began rubbing the 
naked man vigorously. The doctor and 
Peppin paused a moment. She saw Morelli 
mop his face with his handkerchief, and 
Peppin sling the sweat from his brow with 
the back of his hand. A change was made. 
Now it was Luigi and Tibaldo who were 
moving the great arms up and down, while 
Peppin and Morelli rubbed vigorously. 

All at once, without any warning, she 
could not see them any longer. All that 
she could see was an endless reach of glee- 
ful, bright-blue water, and, floating on 
it, bobbing drolly, a small yellow chair. 
Then she saw nothing, then dark clouds 
that coiled and swam. She did not regain 
consciousness for five hours. When she 
came to herself again, she was lying on the 
bed with Tilda kneeling at her feet, rub- 
bing them. A man’s face was bending over 
her—the face of Doctor Morelli. The Vene- 
tian blinds were closed, making a strange 
green light intheroom. She heard Morelli 
take a breath as of relief. Tilda had put 
down her face upon the bedclothes. 

“How is he? How is my husband?” she 
managed to stammer. 

She felt the girl sobbing against her feet. 

“Coraggio, signora; coraggio,”’ murmured 
the doctor. Thenshe knew. He was dead. 
She sank again into merciful depths of un- 
consciousness. 





This time, when she recovered, it was 
into the tender, lustrous eyes of the Mar- 
chesa Amaldi that she looked up. As soon 
as Peppin had brought the news to Le Vigne, 
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the marchesa had set out for Ghiffa. 
Strange as it may seem in a woman of so 
powerful an intellect, the marchesa thought 
during all her journey thither of how “‘/ 
prete” and “la morte” had kept falling 
together, when she had “laid” the tarot 
cards for Sophy. Amaldi was away on a 
walking-tour in the Carpathians. He had 
left very suddenly. The marchesa divined 
that it was his feeling for Sophy that had 
caused him to leave so abruptly. She ap- 
plauded him in her heart, while she ached, 
motherlike, for his unhappiness. Now 
came this horrible disaster. She was glad 
that Marco was away. Sheer pity might 
have stripped him too bare before her, in 
spite of his powerful reserve. And with 
the sense of his hopeless, unfortunate love 
adding to her own passion of pity for this 
young creature, widowed in so horrible a 
way, the marchesa gathered Sophy into the 
very shrine of mother-tenderness. 

“Can’t you cry, my poor darling—can’t 
you cry?” the marchesa kept murmuring, 
her beautiful large hand folding Sophy’s 
head to her breast, as if it had been the head 
of a child that she was suckling. But no 
tears would come. It was as though she 
were bleeding tears inwardly. 

When she was strong enough to rise, she 
said, whispering, 

“‘T want to go to him.” 

The marchesa assisted her to her feet 
without a word. She led her to the com- 
municating door behind which her husband 
lay, then stepped aside for her to enter. 

Sophy closed the door softly as she went 
in. It was late at night. Candles burned 
by the bed on either side. He lay there 
immensely, majestically long, under the 
white sheet. Sophy went forward unfalter- 
ingly, and, kneeling down beside him, lifted 
back the sheet. Awe filled her at the icy 
splendor of that face. She had not known 
how beautiful he was until thus translated 
into cream-hued marble. His brow seemed 
to triumph. On his lips was that austere, 
secretive smile as of initiation, that only 
death can give. It seemed to her that it 
was not her husband who lay there before 
her but a majestic high priest, dead with the 
words of some mysterious and awful ritual 
still on his lips, now sealed with that smile of 
ultimate initiation. She bent closer, very 
reverently, and kissed the thick fair hair, 
then the wonderful, triumphant brow. She 
had never before touched the dead. This 


coldness of what had been so warm made 
her realize in one sick throe that the im- 
agination of Divinity may be abominable. 


She went back, after an hour, into the 
next room. Her face looked dull and wild 
at the same time. The marchesa, who had 
lain down on the bed, rose and drew her 
down beside her, keeping gentle but firm 
hold of her hand. Sophy submitted obedi- 
ently. She lay until day without moving, 
her eyes wide open, fixed on the opposite 
wall. Now and then, the marchesa would 
turn her head cautiously to see if, by chance, 
she had fallen asleep. But the dark eyes 
were always wide open, fixed on the bright- 
green wall-paper. 

“Poor girl!” thought the marchesa. 
“Poor Marco! She loved her husband 
deeply, in spite of all. There may be a 
brain fever unless I can make her cry.” 

At dawn, Sophy was still stretched there. 
Robins began their sweet, autumnal pip- 
ing in the hotel garden. A thought came 
to the marchesa. Babies waked with birds. 
She rose softly and slipped out into the hall. 
Rosa and Bobby had been given a room just 
opposite. The marchesa entered without 
knocking. The wisdom of the old nurse inthe 
song was in her heart. As she had thought, 
the boy was awake. He was sitting up in 
bed, trying to make two fiercely mustachioed 
tin soldiers do battle on the pillow that 
Rosa had lain before him. She went straight 
to him. He greeted her joyously. 

The marchesa talked with him for some 
twenty minutes, then she lifted him, all 
subdued and piteous, into her arms, and 
carried him to his mother. The sun had 
now risen, and that green light, as of watery 
depths, again filled the room. 

The marchesa put the boy down beside 
Sophy without a word. She did not look 
at him, but her arm went round him. 
Bobby snuggled close, then lifted his head 
and gazed into her white face. 

“ Poor dada—dwownded!”’ he murmured, 
caressing her cheek. ‘‘Poor muvvah—all 
’‘lone!”” His lips began to quiver with the 
sad sound of his own broken words. “Don’t 
c’y,” he pleaded, big tears bursting from 
his own eyes. “Bobby ’tay wiv you; 
Bobby tate tare of you. Don’t c’y.” 

And with this he began to sob himself as 
though his little heart would break. 

Sophy started from her trance of numb- 
ness. She caught the boy to her. Then 
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her tears came. Then she remembered 
Cecil as her young lover—her husband. 
Then he became real to her again, as she 
clasped his son in her arms, and they wept 
together. The marchesa had stolen out again. 

‘“‘Ringrazio Dio!” she said, in her heart. 
She, too, was weeping. 


Amaldi was at this time in one of the 
wildest regions of the Carpathians. He 
and his friend had been camping for a fort- 
night in a forester’s hut about twenty miles 
from the boundary of the friend’s estate. 
The post was brought to them only once a 
week by a chasseur; so it happened that the 
marchesa’s letter, telling of Chesney’s death, 
did not reach Amaldi for some days. 

He received it about sunrise. He did not 
open it at once, shrinking from the allu- 
sions to Sophy that he knew it would con- 
tain. His mood was heavy and listless, 
sad enough, but with a numb kind of sad- 
ness, and he did not want that fresh wound 
set throbbing again. He slipped the letter 
into his pocket, and went off for a short 
walk while breakfast was being prepared. 

Though the sun had risen, it was not 
visible. Columning masses of white mist 
hid the upper peaks and filled the interven- 
ing valley. Now and then, through a drift- 
ing fold, jutted the dark glisten of crags 
or the drenched somberness of pines and 
autumn foliage. 

Suddenly, a light air began rippling—a 
chill, fitful breath out of the southwest. 
The mist began to sway, to curl upward. 
Delicately undulating, parting, closing, 
melting at its lower edges, reforming again, 
it began to withdraw upward toward the 
hidden sun. Now a vast shaft of golden 
light struck through it, gleamed along the 
flank of the further mountain, was plunged, 
as though in search, through the curdled 
vapor that filled the valley. Amaldi stood 
watching the silent and majestic drama, his 
hand on the letter in his pocket. He was 
thinking how seldom the moods of nature 
and her human progeny are at one. 
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This steady, inevitable withdrawal of 
the mist toward the veiled sun suggested 
hope, the tremble of joy in all things, as no 
words could have done. Yet in his heart 
there was no hope. He had seen the su- 
preme desire of his spirit face to face, and it 
had turned from him. No hidden light 
would draw upward the mists within. And 
how bitterly useless it all seemed—that two 
lives should be broken by a mistake! For 
he felt sure that Sophy could have loved 
him had she been free. He was not, in any 
sense, a vain man. This conviction rose 
from an intuition almost as strong as the 
sense of his own existence. It was not a 
reasoned thing, though he felt that there 
were many reasons, also, why they two 
should have loved each other. 

Finally, he drew the letter from his 
pocket with an abrupt gesture and broke 
it open. He could not believe at first what 
he read there. He turned back to read it 
over. When he looked up, at last, from 
the written pages, the sunlit peaks leaped 
out against the blue like some friendly out- 
break of the joyous earth. And that 
blue air seemed to Amaldi to be the true 
color of hope, though there was awe upon 
him at the thought of the splendid, brutal 
life so suddenly quenched. He had come 
near to hating Chesney when alive. In 
death, he found him strongly impressive. 
But the thought that Sophy was freed, 
even in a way so terrible, was the won- 
derful, almost unrealizable fact. She was 
free—free! 

He gazed at the huge peaks, now fierce 
with sunlight, until his eyes ached. A 
strong resolve was welling in him. Since 
she was free, he, too, would free himself at 
no matter what cost to his pride or the 
traditions of his house. 

Suddenly, from the flashing summits, an 
eagle rose into the blue—another instant, 
and his mate soared up to join him. 

Amaldi stood watching, with a curious 
exultation, these living symbols of that 
which was as yet only a dream and a hope. 
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